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PREFACE. 



This Essay is reprinted, with additions, in the 
hope that something may thus be contributed 
towards the useful discussion of a very important 
subject. The present volume is by no means a 
mere reprint of the article which was published 
in the Quarterly Review for September 1860. 
The article itself is much enlarged,* and Appen- 
dices are annexed. Whether these additions are 
of value, the reader must judge ; but they are 
considerable in amount, and they relate to very 

various topics. "^:^^^^"^ ' 

The convictions ex^reg^ed in this volume are 
of long standing. I should find it very difficult 
to say when I began to feel sure that some 
supplementary organization of female help is 

* Its general form, however, is unaltered. I mention 
this to excuse the " we," which has a pedantic appearance, 
except in anonymous writing. 
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required by the Church of England, beyond the 
operations of mere District- Visiting, and the 
charity which is the overflow of family life. On 
looking back twenty years, I can recall my painful 
sense of the contrast between what was done by 
Eoman Catholics on the Continent and by our- 
selves at home. I remember, one day, in 1843, 
on a journey between Naples and Eome, one of my 
companions, a physician who had travelled much, 
suddenly asked me, after describing what he had 
seen in various hospitals, " Why cannot Protestant 
" women do what these Eoman Catholic women 
" do ? " And I was obliged to hear this with that 
disagreeable sensation which we have all expe- 
rienced when a direct question has been asked to 
which we are not prepared to give a satisfactory 
answer.* Another vivid and painful recollection 

♦ The force of this contrast is evidently not to be evaded 
by dwelling on another contrast, and by comparing the 
prosperity and thriving industry of Protestant countries 
with the squalor and poverty of Eoman Catholic. Such 
cbmparisons themselves are not always very fairly made. 
Thus Belgiimi, for instance, is often omitted £rom the 
enimieration. And, after all, the condition of a country as 
to this world's wealth is not an infallible test of its spiritual 
state. We ought not to be content till Protestantism can 
give a practical answer to an obvious reproach. See below 
pp. 87 and 110. 
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is connected with a period rather later* It was a 
cause of peculiar mortification and disappointment, 
when the oflScial employment of women in works 
of charity began to be really put in practice in 
the Church of England, to see this done in such 
a way as to deepen every prejudice, and to retard 
the establishment of a system of female ministra- 
tion in harmony alike with Primitive times and the 
feehngs and habits of the English people. There is 
no need for dwelling here on the suspicion which 
mystery inevitably creates, or the scandal caused 

by imitations of an alien ceremonial and by 

* 

interference with parental rights, or on the want 
of truth and candour which seems to have a 
tendency to make its appearance on the confines 
of Eomanism.* There is nothing in all this to 

* Instead of saying more on this subject myself, or quot- 
ing anything which haa been said concerning it in England, 
I wiQ adduce some words used at the recent Kaiserswerth 
Conference. (See below, p. xxiv.) Fliedner observed there 
that there was the most serious reason '^ die schlimmsten 
" Folgen von dem Nachahmen der romischen Kirche zu 
" furchten. So hatten die puseyitischen Schwestem der 
*' Barmherzigkeit zu Devonport . . . zuerst ein holzemes 
*' Kreuz an der Seite getragen: sehr bald sey eine ArtRosen- 
*^ kranz dazu gekommen . . . dann hundertfaches mechan- 
^' isches Hersagen von Gebeten u. Bibelstellen . . ." — p. 64. 
I cannot quote this without expressing my regret that our 
controversies should have given Continental currency to 
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disturb the convictions which rest on independent 
grounds. My own convictions on the point in 
question seemed to grow with time ; and I found 
them much strengthened by a more familiar ac- 
quaintance with the facts of our large towns, 
especially with the consequences of the local sepa- 
ration of rich and poor. In the short paper which 
is printed here as Appendix I., I ventured, in 1858, 
to give expression, in the face of some opposition, 
to a deliberately formed opinion. Before that 
time I had had the advantage of being in the 
midst of much discussion on the subject ; and now 
that public opinion has undergone so remarkable 
a change, it is amusing to look back on the good- 
humoured ridicule, the curious suspicion, and the 
puzzling misconceptions, which attended an eager 
advocacy* of what is now felt to be worthy of grave 
consideration. Meantime I was dimly aware that 
something had been done in this way among the 
Protestants of the Continent, and before writing 

theological nicknames which are derived from individuals^ 
and which must be offensive to some, while they are cer- 
tainly imjust to many. But Eliedner states a painful truth 
when he adds that ''die Angst vor solchen krankhdften 
'' Ausartungen " has withheld many excellent people, both 
in England and America, from looking favourably on the 
Deaconess-cause. 
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the article which was accepted by the editor of 
the Quarterly Review, I visited some of the more 
important foreign scenes of this kind of charitable 
labour. Appendix III. contains a portion of what 
I gathered on this journey. About the same time 
some attention was given to the study of the female 
Diaconate of the Primitive Church ; and some of 
the results are recorded in Appendix IV. These 
three supplementary papers (I., III., and IV.) have 
been allowed to appear in print before, through the 
kindness of the editor of the Christian Observer. 
They are here republished without any change.* 
The same may be said of Appendix II., which 
was a short pamphlet, written at the desire of 
some friends, for general circulation. Appendix V. 
is a contribution from Eussia. I fear that in a 
book which has thus grown up by gradual 
accumulation, there may be some repetitions and 
some want of connection among the parts ; but I 
hope the references in the notes will obviate any 
confusion; and immediate publication, now that 
public interest in the subject is fresh and active, 

• Where additional notes are inserted, they are placed 
in square brackets. No other changes are made in the 
notes or the text, except for the sake of making the refer- 
ences clear. 
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seems to be a better course, notwithstanding all 
these defects, than to wait for the doubtful chance 
of being able to write a systematic and well- 
arranged treatise. 

Enough has been said, perhaps more than 
enough, concerning the contents of this book, 
and the formation of the writer's opinions on the 
subject in question. I am unwilling, however, to 
close the Preface without a few additional remarks 
on one or two of those points in the volume which 
are most likely to give rise to debate. 

To recur, in the first place, to the subject of 
Sisterhoods, I think it might naturally be said, at 
first sight, that they have not been quite fairly 
or generously treated in the present volume. 
They were practically first in the field ; they have 
done much hard work ; and in the face of consi- 
derable difi&culties they have achieved no small 
amount of success. All this I cheerfully admit. 
And yet they have received little more than a 
passing notice in the course of what is printed 
here. If this seems to any one strange or unjust, 
I have to answer, in the first place, that I am 
very imperfectly informed on the subject of the 
existing Sisterhoods in England.* The only 

* In an article in the Eccleaiofftic and Theologian for April 
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institution of the kind which I have visited is 
that at Clewer.* Of others elsewhere, as at 
Wantage, Highgate, Ditchingham, Bussage, East 
Grrinsted, and Horbury, I know merely the names, 
though I have casujiUy heard and read something 
of the devoted and. self-sacrificing labours which are 

1862, and in reference to the recent debate in Convocation^ 
the following passage occurs: — ''On the subject of female 
" agency in the shape of Deaconesses, or Sisters of Mercy, 
'' all parties were unanimous, even to a distinctive dress ; 
" and Mr. Seymour deserves our thanks for his introduction 
" and advocacy of the subject. "Why, however, he should 
" persist in using the term 'Protestant' before 'Deaconesses' 
" or ' Sisterhoods ' we cannot imagine." The writer goes on 
to say that Mr. Seymour must be fully aware that, as far as 
the Church of England is concerned, this is "a purely 
" Catholic movement," and that Sisterhoods have been estab- 
lished by "Anglo-Catholics " after much obloquy. " ITtat 
" the Protestant party have stolen their fire^ does not give theni 
" liberty to put their oivn name on another's institution,'^ He 
adds that interference with Sisterhoods would be most 
injudicious. " Let each have its own rules, and then, 
" after years of experience, some general principles of 
" guidance may be laid down, not by the Bishops, but by 
" those who have the management of them " (p. 173). 
The traces of party spirit are yeiy evident here; the repu- 
diation of Episcopal control by Anglo-Catholics is surely 
inconsistent ; and the accusation of those who, like myself, 
are imconscious of theft (though this is a small matter), is 
unjust. 
♦ See p* 133. 
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connected with their names.* I have to answer, 
further, that the opinion I have been led to form 
is in favour of a free and flexible parochial and 
diocesan Diaconate, rather than a strictly organized 
system of the conventual kin^, and th^t the two 
things are really different from one another. 

But then it might be said that the Deaconess- 
Institution is itself a Sisterhood. And on this view 
those who are opposed to Sisterhoods might hastily 
include the Deaconess-system in the same indis- 
criminate censure. Here I think it is important 
to mark a line of distinction which might easily 
be overlooked, DesiCoiiesQJnstitutions are only 
means to an end. There might be Deaconesses 
without them, just as there might be School- 
masters without Training Colleges, or Clergymen 
without Universities. Whether we can ever have an 
eflScient organization of Deaconesses without some 
preliminary provision for testing and training, is 

* I am so anxious not to seem unjust, that I hasten to 
mention a very remarkable accoimt of the beneficent labours 
of the East Grinsted Sisters (reprinted from the Church 
Review for Feb. 1861), which I read while these pages 
were passing through the press, and to refer to a private 
letter, which, after describing the service done in a Sussex 
cottage, where a woman with nine children was dying of 
cancer, adds, that there were "no peculiarities except that 
"of dress," and "no overstrained religious observances." 
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a point to be determined by reflection and experi- 
ence. So again, in endeavouring to establish 
the system^ it is clear that we may begin either 
by detached parochial eflforts, leaving the Institu- 
tion to grow from these roots, if such is the 
natural result, or, on the other hand, by construct- 
ing the Institution at the outset and there gradually 
preparing agents for various fields of labour.* 
So also with regard to the further point of asso- 
ciated residence, this is no necessary part of the 
plan. It is a question not of principle, but of 
detail, and to be settled by considerations of con- 
venience for work, of fitness and propriety, and of 
spiritual benefit. To say that a Deaconess cannot 
work parochially, unless she is associated in a 
"Home" with others holding the same office, 
would be to strike at the root of the whole system. 
To say that an Orphan or a Widow discharging the 
duties of the office (and such will often discharge 
them best) must necessarily live in solitary lodg- 
ings, would be an obvious cruelty. 

By some the word " Deaconesses " is thought 
to indicate a Clerical Order. And, both starting 

♦ I may refer to what is said (pp. 129, 132) of efforts in 
London and Liverpool in illustration of the two different 
methods of beginning. 
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from this point of view, two very different classes 
of critics must be encountered. Some would en- 
tirely deprecate such an order as a dangerous 
novelty. Some would earnestly desire it, as being 
in their view Primitive and Apostolic, but would 
think it wrong to use the term, unless the order 
were recognized as such and incorporated into our 
Church-system in the most formal manner by 
Episcopal authority. Eemarks are made in the 
Essay in reference to both these opinions;* but 
continued inquiry has supplied new information 
and enables me to add something further. 

I believe that if women are professionally and 
oflScially employed in works of religion and charity 
under the direction of the Clergy, and if they 
have the general recognition of the Bishops, this 
sufficiently satisfies the conditions of the Primitive 
Female Diaconate. Such was my impression when 
I first began to study this part of the subject; 
and this impression has been confirmed by 
further reading.f I see no proof that the earliest 

♦ See pp. 46—49, 142—149. 

t I am aware that my examination of ecclesiastical an- 
tiquities is not by any means complete. The Apostolical 
Constitutiona have indeed been examined with care ; but it 
would have been satisfactory to have searched all other 
sources of information with equal minuteness. I may men- 
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* 

Deaconesses were necessarily chosen for life, or 
necessarily precluded from marriage,* or even 
necessarily everywhere appointed by the laying 
on of hands.t Our Deacons are conventionally 
in a more strictly clerical position than the Pri- 
mitive Deacons; and the primitive Deaconesses 
were in a less clerical position than the Deacons4 
But without dwelling further on general state- 
ments, I will adduce some evidence (in addition 
to what is given elsewhere) from an early source 
of information. 

In the collection of the Ordination Services of 
the Nestorian Christians, as published by the 
yoimger Assemani,§ I find a distinct '^ Ordo Chiro- 

tion here (in addition to the books referred to pp. 40 and 
228) that in the 40th volume of the Acta Sanctorum (Antw. 
1746) is contained ^' Joannis Pinii Tractatus de Ecclesise 
^^ Diaconissis." I have not been able to see either this or a 
volume which is referred to thus in Coleman's Antiquities : 
*' Odelem. de JEccl. DiaconissisJ^ 

• See Appendix IV. p. 244. 

t See pp. 44, 242. 

t See pp. 58, 239. 

§ Syrorum Chaldseorum, Nestorianorum sacrse ordina- 
tiones Chaldaice et Latine (p. 219), in vol. xiii. of the Codex 
Liturg, Eceles, Univ, (Rome 1771). The bibliographers 
say that this volume of the work is rare. My extracts are 
made from a copy in the Cambridge University Library, 
which was formerly Bishop Van Mildert's. 
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^^ tonise Muliemm Diaconissarum/' parallel for the 
most part to the similar service for the appoint- 
ment of Deacons, Here, among other suitable 
prayers, which are quite in harmony with the 
spirit of that which is quoted below in the body 
of the Essay (p. 39), from the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions, the following occurs : — ** Domine Deus 
fortis omnipotens, qui omnia verbo virtutis tuae 
fecisti, jussuque tuo universa contines, quae tuo 
" nutu creasti ; qui in viris simul et mulieribus 
tibi complacuisti, ut donum Spiritus Sancti illis 
dares ; — Tu, Domine, etiam nunc per miseri- 
cordiam tuam elige pauperem banc ancillam 
tuam ad bonum opus Diaconatus, et da ei, ut 
sine macula hoc magnum et sublime minis- 
terium coram Te perficiat, et in omnibus virtu- 
tis operibus sine noxa custodiatur ; utque mu- 
" liebrem coetum erudiat, doceatque castimoniam, 
" et opera justa et recta ; mereatque bonorum 
" operum retributionein a Te recipere in magno 
" et glorioso die revelationis Unigeniti tui : quo- 
" niam Tibi et Illi et Spiritui Sancto convenit 
" gloria, honor, gratiarum actio, et adoratio. 
*^ Amen." To which the following rubric is 
added: — ^^ Imponit Epiacopua Tnanum super 
" caput ejus, non per Ttwdv/m ChirotonicBy sed 
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" Benedictionem ei impertiturf et redtat super 
" illam precationem secretam pro viHhua suiaJ'^ 
Assemani's own comment on these services is the 
following: ^^Quanquam DiaconisssB nullum in 
*^ Ecclesia sacrum ordinem habuerint, per inau- 
*^ gurationem tamen mere cserimonialem ad non- 
** nulla in mulieres pia ministeria deputatse 
** fuerunt, potissimum apud Syi'os " (p. 222). And 
again : " Hsec verba satis declarant, non ordinem 
** sacrum sed ministerium ecclesiasticum Dia- 
** conissse convenire " (p. 224). It does not seem 
to me that anything more is needed, so far as this 
. authority is concerned, to confirm the view taken 
. in the present Essay of the position of the early 
Deaconesses.* 

^ * I must quote too what Morinus (adduced by Assemani 
p. 265) gives fix)m Nestorian sources. In the service for 
consecrating a Bishop, prayer is offered up thus for the new 
prelate: — " Indue eum, Domine, virtute ex alto . . , . 
" ut creet in virtute doni tui Presbyteros, et Diaconos, et 
" IXaconissaSf et Subdiaconos, et Lectores in ministerium 
'^ Ecclesiae tuse secundum voluntatem divinitatis tuso.'' The 
Nestorians (or Chaldsean Christians) were very widely 
spread, and must be held to include the Christians of St. 
Thomas, tiQ the time of the Portuguese settlements in 
India. Assemani (p. 223) gives proof of the existence of 
the Deaconess-system in this church as late as the 16th 
century: As to the Greek Church in Syria, the Greek 
canonist Balsamon says that in his time (the 11th century) 

a 
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Turning now to a totally different side of this 
whole subject, viz., to the general tiieory of woman's 
place in the social system, I have been very 
anxious to avoid any extreme statements or un- 
practical speculations ; and yet it was impossible 
to avoid all expression of opinion on this question. 
In the friendly notices of these papers in their 
separate form, which have appeared in various 
periodicals, I have been almost amused to observe 
that the greatest stress seems sometimes to be laid 
on that which I should have thought one of the 
weakest arguments, I mean that which is drawn 
from the relative statistics of our male and female 
population, as regards both numbers and employ- 
ments.* It is true that these statistics have not 
until lately been considered so closely as they ought 
to have been, and that when they are considered, 
they open to view some very serious questions. 

the appointing of Deaconesses had become extinct there 
(Canonea SS, Apostol. 8^c, Par. 1620, p. 840). Assemani (p. 
223) quotes Balsamon as saying that at that very time the 
system was in use in the Greek Church at Constantinople ; 
Imt I cannot find the passage. Of the West, Assemani's 
judgment is, " In Oocidente post annum Christi 1000 non 
^^ speciali alicujus Concilii decreto, sed sensim sine sensu 
" evanuit Biaconisearum ordinatio et offidum." (See p. 

m,) 

♦ See pp. 10 and 207. 
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They have also an important connexion with the 
subject before us. But it would be a great delusion 
to suj^ose that the establii^ment of a system of 
Deaconesses would redress the evils which, however 
keenly felt before, have now been clearly defined 
by help of the Census. When we notice, indeed, 
that in the normal state of society the adult women 
are more numerous than the men by about two or 
three per cent, it does suggest that there are some 
specific ministries providentially assigned to the 
female sex irrespective of marriage ; and even in 
the present irregular condition indicated by our 
own statistics, nothing, as it seems to me, will do 
us more good than a large and thorough organiza- 
tion of the beneficent ministrations of women. 
But in order to rectify our present anomaly, we 
must look to remedies acting on a large scale — to 
a well-considered and judicious system of female 
emigration* — to a better and more systematic 

* The emigration of men has no doubt been one cause of 
the present remarkable preponderance of women in England 
(p. 10, n.), and there is a corresponding deficiency in the 
United States, and in the Canadian and Australian Colonies. 
The case was compactly stated in the Economist for April 19. 
But those who have read the recent letters of *' S. G. 0." 
and others in the Times, will see that great judgment will 
be required in the measures taken to restore the balance. 

a 2 
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education of the girls of the middle class,* — and 
to such adjustments of remunerative labour be- 
tween the two sexes, as public opinion, well- 
informed, may gradually sanction and facilitate. 

With regard to this last point, two very dif- 
ferent views are prevalent among us, each with 
its ardent advocates; and probably there are 
exaggerations on both sides. Some argue, with 
no little vehemence, that, in regard to remune- 
rative industry and the preparation for it, and, 
indeed, in regard to almost the whole career of 
life, it is an injustice that one sex should be 
dependent on the other, that one half of the 
human race has no right to determine the sphere 
of the other and to render its office ancillary to 
its own. To arguments so strongly put, the 
prompt and satisfactory answer seems to be this, 
that the sphere of the female sex is predetermined 
by a law of nature, and by the inherent instinct of 
the woman herself; that to endeavour to make her 
independent of man is a very diflferent thing from 
endeavouring to facilitate her opportunities of 
independent remunerative employment ; that the 
correct phrase to use in reference to this point, is 

* No point of our social system needs a closer examina- 
tion than this. 
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not competition but communion.* If we turn to 
the factory districts, "where the principle of indus- 
trial feminine independence is carried to its furthest 
practical result, we do not find those home-advan- 
tages realised which are needed to justify thetheory. 
No doubt this a difficult subject, which requires 
much careful consideration.! How wise and full 
of sympathy were those words of a voice which is 
now silent amongst us ! After speaking on a 
public occasion of the lethargy and ignorance of 
parents, which are two hindrances to the educa- 
tion of the children of th« poor, the late Prince 
Consort passed to a third hindrance, arising from 
the state of the labour market : — " What measures 
" can be brought to bear upon this root of the 
*' evil, is," he observes, " a more delicate question, 
" and requires the nicest care in handling ; for 

* Two very recent articles, one in the North British 
Meview for February, entitled " Our Single Women," the 
other in the National Review for April, entitled " Why are 
Women redundant?" show the great interest which is 
now taken in this subject. Both seem to me to treat the 
matter with great fairness, though imder different aspects. 

t In reference to the question raised by Mrs. Jameson (see 
p. 11) regarding the multitude of men employed in mil- 
liners* shops, it must be remembered that some of the work 
there requires much strength and involves considerable 
fatigue. 
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" here you cut into the very quick of the working 
^^ man's condition. His children are not only his 
^' offspring, to be reared for a future independent 
^^ position, but they constitute part of his pro- 
" ductive power, and work with him for the staflf 
" of life. The daughters eapedaUy are the handr- 
" maids of the house^ the assistants of the mother, 
^^the nurses of the younger children, the aged 
" a/nd the sick. To deprive the labouring family 
" of thevr help would be almost to paralyse its 
** domestic existence.^^ * 

Here we seem to be brought, by a natural 
transition, to the very opposite side of the whole 
question. Some will contend, with equal ardour, 
that all women ought to be occupied in ^' home 
ministries," i.e., as wives, mothers, sisters, domestic 
servants, school-mistresses, governesses (and, of 
course, deaconesses), that no disaster is so great as 
that men should cease to think themselves respon- 
sible for the support of women, or women begin 
to think themselves independent of men, that even 
Miss Emily FaithfuU's printing-press is a dan- 
gerous anomaly. Here, again, I cannot but believe 

* Part of the speech, in which this passage occurs, will 
be found in a little book called Prince AJbert^s Golden 
Precepts (p. 81), 
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that we have an extreme opinion. Whatever may 
be the theory of men, and whatever may be the 
preference of women, the necessity of the case 
practically settles that (to use a current phrase) 
a very large number of our women must be 
" bread-winners," and not " bread-makers." But, 
in fact (and this is the point to which these re- 
marks are meant to tend), whatever our theo- 
retical view may be, the argument for establishing 
the system of Deaconesses is irresistibly strong. 
If this subject is to be viewed simply as the 
religious side of the great question of the re- 
munerative employment of women, it deserves 
and requires all our zeal ; for if it is the religious 
side, it is the best and most beneficent side. If, 
on the other hand, all eflforts for promoting the 
mere industrial employment of„ women in inde- 
pendence are to be deprecated, the argument 
becomes imperative for urging this new *^ home 
*^ ministry " as a really feminine sphere of useful 
occupation, and a salutary coimterpoise to a 
dangerous tendency. To whichever side we 
incline in speculation, the female Diaconate has 
the advantage of the argument. 

There are two reasons why this year is a prac- 
tically advantageous time for urging this subject 
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on the attention of the English public. Twenty- 
five years have now elapsed since the system of 
Deaconesses began among the Continental Pro- 
testants. At the Kaiserswerth Institution a 
Jubilee Meeting has lately been held, with a 
Conference of Deputies from various other Insti- 
tutions ; and the recorded results of this Congress 
are full of the results of a most encouraging ex- 
perience. Again, the recent debate at home 
in Convocation is very remarkable, as indicating 
a singular uniformity of opinion among those 
who used to diflfer widely on this question, and 
as recording a change in public sentiment which 
cannot be mistaken. A few words on these two 
subjects may conclude a Preface which is perhaps 
already too long. 

The Jubilee Festival and gathering of those 
who owe allegiance to Kaiserswerth took place on 
the 16th and 17th of September, 1861 ; and the 
Conference of Deputies from various other Dea- 
coness-Institutions met there on the 9th and 10th 
of the following month. A very full report of 
the proceedings at the former, and careful 
minutes of all the discussions at the latter, have 
been printed together.* The second portion 

* Dflw 25'jdhrige Jubelfed der Diakonissm-AnsiaU zu 
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of the pamphlet is, in a small compass, one of the 
most important documents ever published on the 
female Diaconate in its modern form ; and it is 
frequently quoted in the supplementary notes to 
the present volume. Twelve distinct Parent- 
Institutions, or "Mother-Houses," were repre- 
sented by twenty-one Deputies along with the 
chief oflScers of Kaiserswerth ; and discussions 
took place, in the most orderly manner, under 
the following ten heads : — (1) External relations 
of the Institution, i, e., to the Church and the 
State ; (2) Eelation of the Institution to its 
Managing Committee — Internal regulations; 
(3) Training of the Probationers, spiritually and 
otherwise — Further training of the Deaconesses — 
Classes of Sisters, e, g. Nursing-Sisters, Teaching- 
Sisters ; (4) Costume of the Sisters — External 
Symbols; (5) Time of probation — Promised period 
of service — Eesignation — Dismissal; (6) The 
Sisterhood as a corporate body — Eights of the 
individual Deaconesses in relation to the Sister- 
hood — Capitular meetings; (7) Mission of the 
Sisters to out-stations — Visitation of the out- 

Kaiserwerth atn 16 w. 17 Sept 1861, tmd die Conferenz der 
Deputirten von 13 Diakonissen'Mtctterhdusern^ am u, 10 
Oct, 1861, zu KaUerwerth (Diisseldorf), 
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stations ; (8) Provision for the Sisters — Pay- 
ment — Eest and recreation; (9) Eelation of 
the individual Deaconess - House to other 
Mother-Houses ; (10) Methods of increasing the 
number of Deaconesses, and diminishing the 
prejudices against them. To the minutes is pre- 
fixed a full statistical account of the existing 
Deaconess-Institutions, with an enumeration of 
their present stations, and the dates of their 
establishment between 1836 and 1861 ; and the 
whole is concluded with the rules of twenty-three 
Mother-Houses, presented in a tabular form, as 
regards time of probation, age, and other circum- 
stances of admission, promised period of service, 
maintenance, and notice of resignation.* 

The debate in Convocation of the present 
year is also published in a separate form, with the 
speeches delivered by Canon Seymour and Dr. 
Jelf in 1861 ; f and the pamphlet is doubtless 
already in the hands of many of those who are 

* It waa agreed that another conference is to be held at 
Kaiserswerth in 1864, and that the subjects for discussion 
are to be put in circulation previously. 

t Debate in Convocation on Deaconess-IndittUions and 
Protestant Sisterhoods, 8^c, Edited by Kev. T. Pelham Dale, 
M.A., Chaplain to the North London Deaconess-Institution. 
London : Emily Faithfull & Co. 
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considering the question. To complete the history 
of the treatment of this subject by Convocation, 
it may be worth while to add that it was first 
brought under discussion there in 1858, partly in 
connexion with the Eeport on Home Missions, 
partly as the result of an independent motion by 
Mr. Seymour.* No one in that year could have 
imagined that within three years so great una- 
nimity would have been displayed in regard to a 
subject involving so many elements of delicacy 
and diflBculty. 

May 1862. 

• See p. 143 n. 
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SOME of our readers will open this page with 
the impatient inquiry, "What is a Dea- 
coness ? " They will, not unnaturally, expect us 
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to begin with a definition. Now one of our ob- 
jects in this paper is precisely this, to co-operate 
with our readers in seeking for and arriving at a 
definition. Our last wish however is, that our 
discussion of a subject which we feel to be im- 
portant should be entered on with suspicion 
and prejudice. We will so far, therefore, break 
through our reserve at the outset, as to define 
approximately what we mean, and to say, that by 
Deaconesses we understand something contrasted 
with desultory Lady Visitors on the one hand, 
and with strictly coventual Sisterhoods on the 
other. We desire to see women devoting them- 
selves to the nursing of the sick, to the systematic 
care of the yoimg, to the rescue of the degraded, 
to the details of parochial work, as the business 
of their lives ; and yet we desire to see this done 
without ensnaring vows, without any breach of 
domestic ties, and without even the affectation of 
what is foreign to the English people and the 
English Church. How this due medium is to be 
attained and preserved is the practical question, 
towards the solution of which we wish to accom- 
pany those who are willing to travel with us. 
We do not forget that it is proper for us to show 
some reasons why the attempt should be made to 
realize what amounts, in some degree, to a social 
and ecclesiastical change ; but we hope such 
reasons will come to view as we proceed. 
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It must be confessed that if some of the 
popular prejudices which encumber this subject 
are unreasoning and foolish, others are only too 
well founded. To the setting apart of women in 
England, professionally, for charitable and reli- 
gious work, objections are occasionally made 
which hardly deserve the trouble of a grave re- 
futation ; but other objections rest on a natural 
timidity, derived from experience of the past. 
No faithful member of the Church of England can 
fail to recollect the theological history and the 
serious lessons of the last twenty-five years. It is 
true that our most imminent dangers now are from 
the direction which is most opposite to that of 
authority and superstition. It is" true also that 
defections to Eomanism have taken place not 
from any one cause, or through the faults of any 
one party in the Church. A conversion may be 
brought about by want of sympathy and by rude, 
unfair antagonism as well as by successive and 
gradual approximations. Still we cannot be sur- 
prised, when we weigh all the facts of the case, 
that there should be considerable hesitation re- 
garding any movement which seems, even by 
possibility, to lead towards the dreaded quarter ; 
nor can we deny that the organization of women 
for religious work, under certain circumstances, 
and in the midst of certain influences and asso- 
ciations, does involve peculiar danger. We have 

B 2 
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lately been looking through a complete collection 
of the pamphlets which were published, some ten 
years ago, regarding the Devonport Sisterhood; 
and the impression left on the mind by this 
reminiscence of an old controversy is a very 
painful one. That controversy is old; but new 
controversies, not very dissimilar, may arise. 
They who have not been diverted by these occur- 
rences from their conviction that there are con- 
ditions under which women may be safely and 
most beneficially employed in the manner we have 
roughly indicated, must not be surprised if at 
first they are supposed to mean something which 
they do not really intend. We have no reason to 
complain of anything which reminds us that the 
subject before us requires great care both in its 
theoretical discussion and in its practical handling. 
We accept all prevalent suspicions as salutary 
checks. We could almost say that there is reason 
to be thankful for the mistaken eflforts and the 
painful circumstances which have given us ex- 
perience of what we are to avoid. It has been 
truly remarked that we are nearly as much 
indebted te those who point out the shoals as te 
those who show us the channel. 

Other prejudices, such as those which arise 
from worldliness and love of ease, or from levity 
and carelessness — from mere fashion and the 
indolent apprehension of novelties, we do not 
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think it necessary, at present, to notice. What- 
ever the total amount of reasoning and un- 
reasoning prejudice in England may be with 
regard to this subject, no careful observer can 
have failed to notice, on the other hand, that, 
during the last ten years a palpable change has 
taken place amongst us, both in feeling and 
practice, in the direction we have generally 
pointed out. The change of mere feeling is by 
no means imperceptible. There is less prejudice 
than there was. This is very evident to any 
one who has carefully noticed the books and 
pamphlets which have been published during this 
period, in description, and in justification, of the 
work of women.* But the fact is made still 
more evident in another way. A change of 
practice is often the precursor of a change of 
sentiment. Public opinion has its seasons, like 
the natural world ; and active processes gradually 

* Among recent pubHcations, we may paxticulaxly notice 
one, On the Employment of Trained Nurses among the 
Labouring Poor, by a Physician (London, 1860). He wishes 
to see an " order of women " who shall be *' nussionaries of 
'' health and domestic economy." There are some things 
in the pamphlet with which we do not agree. But it is 
important to have such evidence to the helplessness, not 
only of the Clergyman and the Lady Visitor, in times of 
sickness, but of the Physician, " if there is no one present 
^'who can form an intelligent comprehension of medical 
" directions." 
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change its colours as surely as winter passes into 
spring. A vast amount of practical work has been 
recently done by women in ways hitherto un- 
attempted. New enterprises have been bravely 
undertaken by them, and patiently and success- 
fully pursued. The first topic which will occur to 
every one, on the threshold of this subject, is the 
Crimean War, in its connection with one honoured 
name, and with its great results, both present and 
expected, in reference to the care of the sick. Our 
Workhouses too, however necessary, used to be 
viewed with no little discouragement and fear by 
Christian philanthropists. But the fact has now 
been made palpable that, through the agency of 
religious women, these institutions present in- 
valuable opportunities for the diffusion of good. 
We have invited attention to a pamphlet which 
relates partly to the training and supervision of 
workhouse-girls. The author has, on various 
occasions, placed this whole subject before the 
public with much judgment and perseverance. 
Other ladies, in many parts of the country, are 
labouring in the same cause ; and it has now a 
journal of its own, which we wish to see largely 
circulated. * A third and most remarkable illus- 

• Journal of the Workhouse Visiting Society: London, 
1869 — 1862 (eighteen numbers). In connection with this 
subject, we desire to mention three little tracts lately pub- 
lished by another lady : A Plea for the Helpless, or Timely 
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tration of the general progress which has been 
made, is the work of the Bible Women, described 
in our last number.* The fact is now made 
evident, not only that among the poorest women 
most efficient agents may be found for the evan- 
gelization of the lowest and most degraded, but 
that this agency may be organised, under due 
superintendence, on the most extensive scale. 

These, too, are only specimens. Eflforts are 
now in progress for the spiritual benefit of women 
belonging to classes above the lowest, and the 
conditions of whose life demand a separate and 
specific treatment. For their temporal benefit 
homes are being established and societies formed 
under various auspices. We might give a long 
catalogue of undertakings which have reference 
to the protection of orphans, the training of ser- 
vants, the influence over poor mothers in their 
own homes, the education of girls of the middle 
class, and the respectful care of gentlewomen in 
the time of age or misfortune : and some of them 
will be noticed incidentally as we proceed. All 
such undertakings are especially within the pro- 
vince of female administration. Of the *most 

Prevention ; A Few Words on Behalf of Orphan Girls in 
Union Houses; and The Brockham Home and Industrial 
Training School. 

* Quart. Bev. for July 1860. '^ The Missing Link and 
the London Poor." 
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painful of all these subjects it is enough to say here 
that the truth is beginning to be more and more 
recognized, that the lowest and most miserable are 
only to be recovered through the influence of the 
purest, and best, and most devoted of their sex. 

This, moreover, is very remarkable, — that the 
same thoughts regarding woman's work have oc- 
curred to many independent minds, and that the 
work itself has been begun and pursued under 
great diversities of social and religious condi- 
tions. This is a circumstance which will be 
still more likely to arrest our attention, when we 
combine it, as we propose to do, in one view, with 
what has been simultaneously in progress on the 
Continent. To some of those at home, whose 
Protestantism is peculiarly timid, and who, in 
judging of a religious work, are apt to look, not 
to internal evidence, but to the complexion under 
which it is presented, we would particularly point 
out that some of the most encouraging recent 
narratives of female exertion and success have 
appeared under auspices which cannot be ques- 
tioned.* On the whole it cannot be doubted that 
the ground is comparatively clear for the discus- 
sion of the whole subject without fear of suspicion 

• We may refer to Unfflish Hearts and Hands and to 
ITaste to the Resctie, both issued by the same publishing 
house as the Missing Link and Ragged Homes, which were 
lately reviewed. 
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and prejudice. The English mind has become 
gradually familiarized, far more than at any pre- 
vious period, to the operations ofwhatwehopewe 
may call, without oflfence, the Female Diaconate. 
There is another collateral subject, without 
some allusion to which we should take an incom- 
plete view of that which is before us. We refer 
to the question of the industrial employment of 
women. This question has recently attracted 
considerable attention, and very naturally. Some 
startling truths have been brought to view by the 
last Census and by other modes of inquiry. The 
public mind is gradually becoming familiar with 
the fact, that in 1851 three millions out of our 
six millions of adult women laboured for their sub- 
sistence, and that two millions out of six (that is, 
one-third of the whole) laboured thus and were also 
unmarried. The interest with which we look at 
this subject is by no means diminished when we 
examine some of the details of classification. 
It seems that 25,000 women are professional 
nurses.* These, of course, belong to the lower 
classes. The significance of another fact was 
forcibly pointed out by Miss Parkes, in a paper 
read before the Bradford Meeting of the Associa- 
tion for Social Science. Taking the higher classes 
only, which cannot amount to more than one-third 

* This is exclusive of a much larger number of nuises 
employed in domestic service. 
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of the whole, we find 15,000 governesses. Now 
there is no reason to expect any change in the 
general laws which regulate the employment of 
women. An elaborate and diversified civilization 
has rather a tendency to increase the necessity 
and multiply the occasions of female labour, 
though often under circumstances of extreme 
suffering. - Moreover there is a permanent excess 
of the female over the male population: in 1851 
this amounted to 500,000.* Are we to say that 
half a million of our women are superfluous? 
Is it not more reasonable to believe, as was sug- 
gested some years ago in a paper read before the 
Manchester Statistical Society, that " the female 
'^ sex in Christian countries are probably designed 
*' for duties more in number and importance than 
have yet been assigned to them ? " 



i( 



* The results of the Census of 1861 can now be given. 
The male population of the United Kingdom, including the 
absent soldiers and sailors^ was 14,380,634; the female, 
34,954,154. The females therefore are now more nume- 
rous by 573,530, an excess much enhanced if we exclude 
the men serving out of the country. And the disproportion 
seems to be increasing. In 1841 there were to every 100 
males, 104*9 females, in 1851 there were 105*1, ia 1861 
there were 106*2. Yet of children bom alive, more girls 
are bom than boys. It is after the seventeenth year that 
the statistical balance inclines the other way. See Comp. 
to the Abnanacfor 1862, pp. 10, 11. It does not seem that 
the mission of woman outside the circle of marriage is 
likely to be restricted. See Appendix n. 
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Two consequences aare readily seen to follow 
from the consideration of these broad facts. 

In the first place, it is a fallacy to speak of mar- 
riage as though it were almost a matter of course 
in a woman's experience. It is easy to say that a 
woman appears nowhere to so great advantage as 
in her husband's house. We admit that this is 
perfectly true. But to reiterate this truism, in 
answer to serious arguments having reference to 
the occupations of the unmarried, is simply to 
urge theory against fact. Polygamy is the only 
logical result of such reasoning. 

A second inference from the facts is this, that it 
is a grave duty to take into consideration the em- 
ployments which are suitable for women, to provide 
facilities for their entering upon them, and aid in 
preparing them for their happy and eJScient dis- 
charge. It is no part of our business here to dwell 
on the purely industrial aspect of this question. It 
appears that 30,000 men, almost all immarried, are 
employed in London in the sale of various articles 
of miUinery. Mrs. Jameson asks, "Where are 
their 30,000 sisters ? " We only repeat the ques- 

• 

tion, leaving others to answer it.* It is objected, 
that changes in favour of women would disturb 
the labour-market, and take employment from 
the men. The refutation of this, which we be- 

* No opinion whatever is expressed here on this parti- 
ctdar point. See Preface. 
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lieve to \)e very easy, we consign to more com- 
petent hands, simply contenting omrselves with 
the remark, that at least suffering ought to be 
shared. It is further objected that for some em- 
ployments, involving a good knowledge of arith- 
metic, which have been suggested for women, 
there is a natural inaptitude in the female mind. 
We are sure that this is quite untrue, and that a 
practical refutation ought to be given, by provid- 
ing, on a large scale, a more useful education for 
girls of the middle class. But these are questions 
which belong to a wider circle than that within 
which we are here circumscribed ; and now that 
public attention has been definitely turned to the 
facts of the case, and many minds are seriously 
considering them, we have a confident hope that 
beneficial changes will take place both in opinion 
and practice — that our workhouses will be less 
crowded by able-bodied female inmates, that our 
needle-women will be less miserable, and that the 
middling and higher classes will gradually lose 
the false notion that it is hardly creditable for 
their members of the gentler sex to work for 
subsistence, or at least that teaching is the only 
employment, with this end in view, which can be 
contemplated as " genteel." 

Our present inquiries relate to a narrow area of 
female employment, with regard to which these 
objections at least cannot possibly be alleged, that 
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the work is not suited to the talents and dis- 
positions of women, or that it would interfere 
with the work assigned to their more athletic 
brothers. Here, at least, in nursing the sick, in 
visiting the mothers of the poor, in caring for 
neglected children, women are not likely to fail, 
and men can hardly interfere with advantage. 
Whatever exception might be taken to female 
labour in its purely industrial and secular aspect, 
few will blame it in its charitable and religious. 
And it was necessary, in these introductory sen- 
tences, to mention these its two aspects together : 
for, in fact, the charitable and religious work of 
women has its industrial and secular side. We 
have seen that the opening of new and easy paths 
of female occupation is desirable; we shall see 
that payment is an important element in the or- 
ganization of female ministration in the Church. 
Of those who are willing to labour, some will 
labour from pure love and the principle of piety ; 
but these, too, must be supported. Philanthropic 
effort and Christian organization must have a dis- 
tinct and intelligent connection with the social 
state of the times, otherwise they will be theo- 
•retical and comparatively useless; and of the 
question of deaconesses it may be said very 
truly (though it is by no means the whole of 
the case) that it is the religious phase of a 
great and pressing social problem connected with 
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what King Alfred called " the spindle-side of the 
house." 

Thus it seems evident that the time is not ill 
chosen for a general review of the whole subject. 
Enough has been written and enough has been 
done, even in England, in this matter of female 
agency, to enable us to lay hold, if not of some 
general principles on which the agency ought to 
be conducted amongst us, yet at least of some 
encouragement to proceed, and some prudential 
considerations which ought to be carefully kept 
in view. We have the best reasons now for in- 
quiring what institutions of this kind have existed, 
and with what results, in earlier ages and in other 
countries. We desire to avoid all premature 
theories and all dogmatic assimiptions regarding 
a work which (with us) is at present only in its 
earlier stages. But we may, at least, bring some 
scattered facts together, and hope to present 
them usefully in combination. If we ascend thus 
suflBciently high to obtain a general retrospect of 
what has been done, we may expect, at the same 
time, to gain a prospect in regard to the future 
which will not be without its value. 

Our aim, as we have said, is rather practical 
than theoretical ; and certainly we have no inten- 
tion of entering on any discussion concerning the 
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Eights of Women. Yet we require, as a starting 
point, some general theory as to Woman's place 
in the social world. When we venture on a large 
inquiry concerning the charitable work of women, 
and the organization which is best for securing its 
accomplishment, we must be sure that our argu- 
ments rest on some principle of fitness and truth. 
Now we believe that no definition is so true, none 
so honourable to woman, or so important for the 
other sex to recognize, as that her place is to help. 
Whenever the strong becomes weak, whenever 
mere strength is weakness, when it is not power 
that we need, but influence, when prompt good 
sense is demanded, delicate tact, patience, cheer- 
fulness, a gentle hand, a quick eye, — then ** it is 
** not good that the man should be alone." TFb- 
man'.s work is helping work. The truth which 
lies in this definition, and which perhaps it would 
not be so easy to express in all other languages as by 
our English word " help," is precisely given in the 
Greek original * from which the term " Deaconess " 

* The idea involved in the Greek word SidKopog is precisely 
that of helpful service. The derivation does not point, as 
is often thought, to labouring and slaving in the dust, 
but rather to the notion of alacrity and willing activity. 
See Buttmann {LexU. 40), who adds that the word Has al- 
ways retained " the free and honourable idea which it ori- 
ginally implied." The ^iclkovoq is never properly a slave. 
When Pliny speaks of the deaconesses of the Primitive 
Church, his phrase is, '^ ancillse quae ministrse dicuntur." 
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comes, and which the Grermans have made their 
own by adopting the word " Diakonie." It is still 
more important to notice, that we have here the 
principle and the word which are given to us from 
the highest source.* It would surely be a great 
mistake to limit the Divine law of woman's mis- 
sion on the earth to the mere relation of marriage. 
The Scripture is far wider than our prejudices. 
Wherever helping work is to be done, .there 
woman is in her place. Motherly and sisterly 
care are often most needed when they cannot be 
had within the sphere of domestic life. Home is 
indeed woman's highest and most natural sphere ; 
but the outcasts of society cannot be reached 
by home-influences, unless those influences are 
brought to them ; and it is only a female hand that 
can bring them. If the activity of the stronger 
sex is to penetrate all parts of human life, and 
yet feminine influence is to be restricted within 
families, the equilibrium of society is not pre- 
served, but marred. 

These truths have been forcibly expressed by 

"While engaged on the consideration of the tenn, we refer 
once for all to two articles in Herzog's HecU-JEnct/khpadie 
fur Ifot Theohgie und Kirche — one on " Diakonissa," 
by the editor, the other on "Diakonen- und Diakonissen- 
Hauser/' by Wichem, whose own organization of the parallel 
ministry of the other sex is very famous in Germany. 
♦ Gen. ii. 18. 
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Protestant writers on the Continent;* but we 
have at least equal need to consider them at 
home ; and Mrs. Jameson has bequeathed to us, 
in her Communion of Labour, a manual on 
the subject, for which we cannot be too grateful. 
She has treated this question of women's work 
under the aspect of a general law, and adorned it 
with all her richness of language and facility of 
illustration. "The woman is not without the 
*^ man ; nor the man without the woman." f This 

* Reference may be made here to the discussion " On 
'* the Service of Women in the Protestant Church " at the 
meeting (the eighth) of the Kirchentag, held at Liibeck in 
1856, and to Adolphe Monod's two sermons, entitled, La 
Femme (Par. 1855). The subject was opened at Liibeck by 
an address firomWichem of Hamburg, and closed by one from 
Pastor Mallet of Bremen, who said : " Das Wort fiir das 
** Gedachtniss ist das Wort Gehiiljm. Ihr lieben Frauen, 
'' vergesst das Wort Gehiilfin nicht. Viele Frauen, wenn sie 
^' das horen, denken an die Ehe und an das Haus. Das ist 
'' auch richtig. . . . Aber es ist doch beschrankt. . . . Es 
'^steht nicht da, das die Frau soil ihres Mannes Gehiilfin 
'^ sein, sondem dass sie soil des Mannes Gehiilfin sein. In 
^^ allem Werk, was der Mann zu thun hat, soil die Frau seine 
« Gehiilfin QQm:'—Verhandl, (Berl. 1856) pp. 162, 163. So 
Monod, in reference to the same text and the same principle 
(Gen. ii. 18): ^^Ceci s*applique a toutefemme, non alafemme 
" marine seulement. Car Eve n'est pas seulement la femme 
'* du premier homme, elle est encore la premiere femme ; et, 
" solidaire de tout son sexe ainsi qu'Adam Test du notre, elk 
" en oflfre dans sa personne le type et une sorte de miniature. 
p. 5, t 1 Cor. xL 11. 

C 
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is her principle : and she pursues its consequences 
through all the relations of life, and with every 
variety of expression. " Men and women are by 
** nature mutually dependent, mutually helpful : " 
and this communion is not limited to one or two 
relations which custom may define and authorize, 
but " must extend to every possible relation in 
*^ existence, in which the two sexes can be socially 
** approximated." The man is, in the first place, 
the sustainer and defender of his home: then 
he works to sustain and defend the community. 
So woman begins by being the nurse, the teacher, 
the cherisher of her home : then she uses these 
qualities and sympathies on a larger scale, to 
cherish and purify society. "But stUl," Mrs. 
Jameson proceeds, " the man and the woman must 
** continue to share the work : there must be the 
** communion of labour in the large human family, 
*^just as there was in the narrower precincts of 
** home." * Throughout she insists that the ele- 
ment of power and the element of love ought to 
be co-operative. In every relation of society she 
would have the presence of " the feminine nature 
" to minister through love," as well as " the mascu- 
" line intellect to rule through power." f She gives 
illustrations from varied sources and from her own 
experience. Thus she points out how essentially 
it must be the work of women to reclaim those 

♦ Pp. 13, 14. t P. 84. 
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other women whose life has been an outrage on 
their nature. But perhaps her most forcible 
illustrations are drawn from the contrast of men 
and women, and the influence which feminine 
gentleness and tact can exei*cise over rough and 
hardened characters in the other sex.* We are 
told of a lady's power over the most brutal crimi- 
nals in Norfolk Island- This was not only be- 
cause she was fearless, and gentle, and good, but 
because she was a woman, and "the men who 
" respected nothing else respected her."t Howard's 
evidence is quoted in regard to the powerful 
influence of women in the continental prisons of 
his day ; J and Mrs. Jameson confirms the truth 
from her own recent experience. All these 

* An illustration as regards Hospitals is given (p. 95) from 
the Crimean War, when coarseness and sullenness were 
allayed by the presence of ladies. We may give an illus- 
tration of our own from one of the reports of the Saint-Loup 
Deaconess Institution. " Un fidele pasteur^ que ses fonc- 
*' tions appellent a visiter deux des hopitaux desservis par 
^' nos diaconesses, nous paxlait un jour du changement qui 
'' s'op^rait dans ces malades une fois qu'ils ^taient entr^s a 
" I'hopital. Auparavant ils se montraient grossiers, impa- 
'* tients, colferes j ils devenaient aussitot paisibles et doux 
^' comme des agneaux. Cette remarque s'appliquait surtout 
'' a des ouvriers d'un chemin de fer en construction : mais on 
'^ en a fait une toute semblable sur des matelots anglais de 
" Thopital ^vang^lique de Genes, aussi desservi par deux 
" diaconesses de St-Loup." — Seizi^me Rapport (1859), p. Gi, 
t P. 98. X P. 30. 

c2 
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cases she regards as only instances of a general 
and essential law, — the same law which is the 
basis of domestic life,* She urges that this law 
cannot be broken or neglected without disaster. 
And then slie asks : " It is granted as a principle 
^ that ample scope should be given to the man to 
^ perform his share of the social work, and ample 
^ means of instruction to enable him to perform 

* it welL What provision is made to enable the 

* woman to do h&i' work well and eJSciently ? " f 
*^ There are thousands and thousands of wo- 

^ men,!' continues Mrs. Jameson, " who have no 
' protection, no guide, no help, no home ; — who 
^are absolutely driven, by circumstances and 

* necessity, if. not by impulse and inclination, to 
^ carry out into the larger community the sym- 
^pathies, the domestic instincts, the active ad- 

* ministrative capabilities, with which God has 
' endowed them ; but these instincts, sympathies, 

** capabilities, require first to be properly deve- 
^ loped, then properly trained, and then diverted 
^ into large and useful channels, according to the 
^individual tendencies. . . . What I insist 
^ on particularly is, that the means do not exist 
' for the training of those powers, and that the 

* sphere of duties which should occupy them is 
^ not acknowledged. . . . Such questions as 
' these seem to be as yet unsettled : — Whether a 

• Pp. 88; 98. t ^. 1^ 
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" more enlarged sphere of social work may not be 
"allowed to woman in perfect accordance with 
"the truest feminine instincts? Whether there 
"be not a possibility of her sharing practically 
"in the responsibilities of social as well as do- 
" mestic life ? Whether she might not be better 
" prepared to meet and exercise such higher re- 
*^ sponsibilities ? And whether such a communion 
" of labour might not lead to the more humane 
" ordering of many of our public institutions ? " * 

It is very difficult to resist this reasoning. 
When we think of all the wounds of society for 
which healing is required — of the evil caused by 
drunken nurses, who can be bribed to give their 
patients drink — of the need of softening and 
elevating influences in our workhouses — of the 
fate of the unfriended workhouse-girl when she 
goes to* service in a household where she finds no 
sympathy — of the dangerous position of female 
domestic servants when out of place — of the 
female prisoner when she is just returning to 
liberty — of squalid homes, helpless mothers, and 
orphan children ; — and when we remember that the 
work demanded for the alleviation of such evils, 
if it is to be effectual, must be perTnanent and 
patient and pervadi/ng — that it requires system, 
organization, preparation; and training — it is 

* Pp. 16, 72. 
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very difficult to give credence to some of the con- 
ventional maxims of our times. We are forced 
to ask why some of our homeless women may not 
be educated for nurses, instead of filling the 
wretched ranks of needle-women. And we are 
imable to understand, if it is right that a girl 
should leave her home to be a governess, why it 
would be wrong for her to leave it that she may 
be a deaconess. 

Some of these considerations have their force 
at all times. We can hardly imagine any con- 
ditions of society in which motherly and sisterly 
care is not required in many scenes outside the 
domestic circle, and when this helping work would 
not be made more efficient by plan and organiza- 
tion. But there are special circumstances in our 
times which demand such provision with a voice 
perhaps more imperative than at any former 
period. A complicated and rapidly-progressive 
civilization is perpetually opening new spheres of 
usefulness, new scenes of suflFering, new opportuni- 
ties for the work of the head and the heart, as 
opposed to the exercise of mere bodily force ; and 
the disaster throughout society will be proportion- 
ately greater, if the necessity for adaptation and 
supplementary organization is disregarded. Let 
us take just one feature of our times, common to 
the whole of Europe, but more strongly marked 
in England than elsewhere, and view it in its social 
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consequences, and in connection with the services 
which might be rendered by a systematic female 
diaconate. 

Every one has noticed, as a characteristic of the 
period in which we live, what has been called ^ a 
'* congestion to the metropolis," in all the great 
cities of Europe; that is, the accumulation of 
dense masses of the labouring and distressed 
population, in our larger towns. But there is a 
correlative fact which is not always observed with 
equal distinctness of view, namely, the radiation 
outwards from our great towns of the wealthy and 
educated. The railway system and other facilities 
of conveyance give to those who are in competent 
circumstances the opportunity of placing their 
families and of finding a home for themselves in 
the midst of fresh air and country scenes, while 
yet they are not separated from the centre of their 
daUy toiL Meanwhile the poor and degraded are 
accumulated in increasing numbers, without any 
of that proximity of culture and gentle influence 
which is always found in a rural village, and which 
used to be found in old-fashioned times even in 
the places of dense population. Thus there is a vast 
and widening gulf between the rich and the poor, 
between the educated and the ignorant, between 
the workers and the work, between the power of 
good influence on the one hand, and the tendency 
to hopeless degradation on the other. It would 
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be useless, and worse than foolish, to declaim 
against this social change. It is inevitable. It has 
also its favourable side. But vast and incidental 
evils are connected with it : and our plain duty is 
to inquire what supplementary provision it de- 
mands, in addition to what we have, for raising 
and rescuing and evangelizing the poor. 

Now it is evident that two things are needed — 
contributions in money, steadily supplied, from 
those who live in green and spacious subiurbs, for 
those who are crowded together in the dark and 
dismal heart of the city ; and contributions, equally 
steady and continuous, of living human sympathy 
and laboiu:. Of the former, however important, 
it is not our province to speak here. Of the latter 
we can say, without a risk of contradiction, where 
the sympathy which is most tender and the labour 
which is most patient is to be surely found. It is 
the gentle and assiduous care, the instinctive tact, 
the prompt good sense, of Christian women^ which 
is most wanted in regard to the homes and the 
habits of the degraded parts of our population. 

Instead of wandering through a forest of details, 
let us take a single illustration, by no means the 
most obvious and forcible, of the evil and its 
remedy. The Sunday-school, however inferior to 
domestic teaching, is one of the great and necessary 
instruments of the religious training of our poorer 
classes ; but it ceases to have its distinctive power 
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and excellence, if Sunday-school teachers of high 
station and culture, and of formed character, are 
utterly absent. Here it is that the evil meets us 
in one of its varied forms. Those who would be 
the natural teachers — the educated Christian 
women — are abundant in the suburbs : those who 
need the teaching — the squalid and neglected 
children — swarm in the courts and alleys at the 
centre. The workers and the work are separated 
from each other. We have heard the conse- 
quences of this state of things described by clergy- 
men of experience in more places than one. In a 
large manufacturing town, where the Sunday- 
schools have long been famous, and where they 
have hitherto been most efficient means of 
binding together various classes in sympathy, we 
are told that those who once had a long list of 
candidates for the office of teacher, now cannot find 
them, and that the social danger is great from the 
growing separation of classes which are ceasing to 
know one another. Is it not evident that the 
continued presence of a few women of staid cha- 
racter, good education, and Christian mind, in 
such districts, would precisely supply the element 
of strength and the bond of union which are needed 
in the Sunday-school ? * 

* This subject is discussed more fully in a paper written 
nearly two years before the present article was first pub- 
lished. See Appendix I. 
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It is equally evident that such a subsidiary 
organization of female work as that which we are 
indicating would supply other parochial wants 
which are equally urgent. Those districts which 
are deprived of eflScient Sunday-school teachers 
are by the same causes (to say nothing of Infants* 
schools, and Girls' schools) deprived of efficient 
District-visitors : and even where there are district- 
visitors, willing, well-educated, and abimdant, how 
much harm is often done by inexperience, wilful- 
ness, want of judgment, and fitful irregularity ! 
Miss Nightingale points out, with no little hu- 
mour, in a well-known pamphlet, how hard a 
thing it is to visit well.* How much strength 
would be infused into all these efforts of volun- 
teers by the presence of the regular deaconess, 
trained to her work, and devoting all her time to 
it professionally and of course 1 And suppose, 
further, a pestilent fever to break out in the 
courts and alleys visited by the benevolent lady, 
who has young children or young brothers and 
sisters at home. Is it not evident that domestic 
duty requires her to withdraw ? Thus the help is 
lost when the need is the sorest : but then is the 
time when the Deaconess is most surely present, 
with the minister of religion and the physi- 

* Ingtitution of Kaiserswerth for the Practical Training of 
Deaconesses (1851), p. 7. 
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cian, and perhaps far more useful than either of 
them. 

So we might pursue the subject, through a 
multitude of parochial details. As to the compa- 
rative efficiency of men and women in regard to 
these details, there can be no doubt that in many 
cases the latter have infinitely the advantage. 
Let it be remembered that during a large portion 
of the day the poor cottage is a " woman's house 
"and a children's house." The cooking of the 
dinner, the cleaning of the floor, the turning of 
an invalid in bed, the feeding of the baby, may 
be, to a religious woman, the introduction and 
opportunity to the highest spiritual service ; when 
the clumsy good intentions of men would be the 
cause only of irritation and sullen reserve. We 
have spoken of helping work. Who is so near to 
the strong man in his hour of sickness and de- 
spondency as the woman who nurses him ? Who 
can ever have such means of reaching his heart 
with the encouragements and gentle admonitions 
of the gospel ? And then there is the Penitentiary 
question (to recur again to the subject from which 
we instinctively shrink), with all its poisonous 
and insidious ramifications. Here particularly 
women are all-powerful. We rejoice to see that 
'' female missionaries " are now employed to re- 
claim those who cannot easily tell their griefs or 
describe their temptations except to one of their 
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own sex. And especially is such agency required 
" to take oversight of those who leave penitentia- 
" ries to go to their homes or into service. They 
"often fall again," as is remarked by one pos- 
sessed of much experience, " through want of kind 
"guardianship and continuance of the religious 
"influences they have enjoyed in the asylums." 

It must be observed, also, that many of these 
subjects are by no means limited to crowded 
parishes, but have an equal significance in relation 
to the rural districts.* We are thoroughly per- 
suaded that throughout the whole range of society, 
in town and country, we are deeply suffering 
from the want of organized female agency in 
works of charity and religion; and we believe 
that we shall be able to show, from a historical 
survey and a critical examination of the subject, 
that there is nothing in Scripture, nothing in 
Protestantism, nothing in Decorum, nothing in 
Common Sense, to prevent a very extensive 
change in this respect; but, on the contrary, 
that such a change is urgently pressed upon us, 
alike by a true appreciation of our own circum- 

* As to the wants of rural districts, see what is quoted 
just below, fronl Southey ; and as to a mode of supplying 
some of those wants, see what is said afterwards of the plan 
of training Country Nurses now in progress at King's Col- 
lege Hospital. We may refer here to what is very truly 
said (pp. 6 — 14) of our villages and hamlets in a little book 
entitled Earning a Living (1861). 
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stances, by the practice of primitive times, and 
the experience of continental countries. 

In the first place, there is nothing new in what 
IS here proposed. The idea of women set apart 
professionally, without vows, for charitable work 
is not new. We might quote many who have 
written strongly on the subject; but there is one 
name above all others to which it is natural here 
to refer. It is almost exactly fifty years ago that 
Southey, in the first number of this Journal, 
forcibly pointed out the removal of the old re- 
proach, that Protestantism has no missionaries. 
It is almost exactly thirty years ago that he told 
again how he had watched "the impromising 
*' commencement of the Protestant missions, their 
*' patient progress, and the success with which 
*' God was blessing them ; " and then he added : * 
'* Thirty years hence (i. e. about 1860) another 
** reproach may also be efiaced, and England may 
*' have its Sisters of Charity." The thought had 
worked actively in Southey's mind from the time 
when he visited the Beguinage at Ghent, on his 
journey to Waterloo, in the year after the battle. 
While writing in that year to Sharon Turner, he 
says : — " The total absence of religion from our 
*' poor-houses, alms-houses, and hospitals, is as 
*^ culpable, in one way, as the excess of superstition 

* CoUoquies, ii. p. 330. 
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" is in another." Four years later he is writing 
to Mr. Eickman, on the transference of " female 
" education " to some supposed English Begui- 
nage; and five years later still he is in corre- 
spondence with Mr. Hornby, the rector of Winwick, 
concerning a scheme " for directing the personal 
'' charity of females to hospitals rather than to 
*' prisons," — ^for doing, in fact, in the former what 
Mrs. Fry had done in the latter.* But in the 
Colloquies the theory of the subject is syste- 
matically treated : — " Piety has found its way 
into your prisons. Your hospitals are implor- 
ing it in vain ; nothing is wanting in them but 
** religious charity ; and oh 1 what a want is that ! 
" and how diflferent would be the moral effect 
" which those, medical schools produce upon the 
'^ pupils educated there, if this lamentable defi- 
" ciency were supplied ! I know not whether 
** they or the patients suffer most from its absence. 
" Many are the lives which might be saved by it ; 
" many are the death-beds to which it would ad- 
" minister a consolation that is now too often 
" wanted. . • . .A school of medicine ought 

♦ Life and Correspondence, iv. p. 156 ,• v. p. 25 ; vi. p. 62. 
It seems that in 1829 an institution for training nurses was 
set on foot by Mr. Hornby in conjunction with Mr. A. 
Hodgson of Liverpool. The higher classes appropriated 
those who were trained by these meons^ and the scheme 
came to an end. (P. 72.) 
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" also to be a school of Christiaii humanity. . 
^' . • • Disease and wretchedness are as con- 
^^ stant in their course as time ; the compassion^ 
" the tenderness, whereby, in a far greater degree 
" than by any human skill, where these are want- 
" ing, they are to be alleviated and lessened, exist 
^ among us, but they are latent, and require to 

'' be called forth and put in action 

" England is grievously in need of her Sisters of 
'* Charity ! There is nothing Eomish, nothing 
^' superstitious, nothing fanatical in such associa- 
" tions ; nothing but what is righteous and holy ; 
" nothing but what properly belongs to that reli- 
" gious service which the Apostle James has told 
*' us is * pure and undefiled before God and the 
" Father. ' " * 

Eeference is made to essays on the subject in 
periodicals and pamphlets of that day ; f but it is 
evident that the chief suggestions came from 
Southey himself. The Appendix is full of in- 
terest ; and there we come upon one aspect of the 
subject which is apt to be overlooked. The 
sufferings of the poor in country districts during 
times of sickness, and the imperfection of the 
medical attendance which they obtain, are noticed 
at length; and a remedy is suggested, which 
is, in fact, the system of Deaconesses. "The 
" attendants on the sick, whether professional or 

• Pp. 318, 320, 330. t Note, p. 319. 
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" menial, are commonly actuated by scientific 
" zeal, by mere natural humanity, or by mer- 
" cenary motives : but these cannot be trusted to 
^' for steady attention : the one subsides with the 
*' solution of a question, the other hardens by 
habit, the last requires jealous inspection. . 
. . . Would that it were possible to procure 
a few women of a superior order to the gene- 
^' rality of nurses, and taught by a residence in 
" the hospitals to recognize and relieve the most 
" common kinds of illness. They should be ani- 
" mated with religion. Science and mere hu- 
" manity cannot be relied on. An order of women 
*' such as these, distributed amongst the country 
" parishes in the kingdom, would be of incalcu- 
" lable value." * 

Nor is the thing itself, the actual institution of 
Deaconesses, new and untried. The institution 
is both a Primitive and a Protestant fact. There 
have been, and there are, Deaconesses in the 
Eeformed Churches of the Continent; and they 
occupied a recognized and rather prominent posi- 
tion in the Early Church. And thus we come 
immediately on a very important aspect of the 
subject. We separate it off at once from what is 
distinctively Eoman Catholic. We propose now 
to take a rapid historical review of this institu- 

♦ Pp. 430; 431. 
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tion as it existed in early times, and as it exists 
now. Such a review will bring us incidentally in 
contact with the prevalent feelings and theological 
opinions of our own time and country, and will 
lead us naturally to the practical reflections which 
are most likely to be useful. 

As to the system of Deaconesses in primitive 
times, the case may be fairly stated thus — that 
the primitive diaconate consisted of two co- 
ordinate branches : the diaconate of the men, and 
the diaconate of the women. It was felt, as 
Neander well expresses it, that " though public 
'' preachmg be forbidden to women, yet they 
*' have peculiar gifts for service." * This service 
of women also, as he truly says elsewhere, had 
" a special ground in the circumstances of the 
** times." t It must be remembered that among 
the Greeks, even of that day, the female sex lived 
in greater retirement than has been customary 
among western nations. Christianity would have 
been much impeded in its progress through fami- 
lies, as it is among Mahomedans now, without 
some kind of female agency. J Thus we find the 

* Pfkmsimg «. Leitung, pp. 211—213. 

t Kirchengeschickte, 11. i. 221. 

\ For some remarks on the bearing of the Deaconess- 
question on modem missions in the Mahomedan world; see 
^low in our account of the Kiehen Institution. 

D 
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Deaconess a conspicuous figure in the Early 
Church, side by side with the Deacon. And it is 
by this parallelism that we shall probably appre- 
hend her position most correctly. With us, indeed, 
the true diaconate may be said to be almost in 
abeyance; and it is perhaps represented more 
exactly by the Scripture-reader in some of our 
parishes than by the clergyman in his first year 
of ordination. The primitive deacons were half 
laymen, and such was the position of the primitive 
Deaconesses. Epiphanius says that these female 
ministers were broadly distinguished from the 
Presbyters, in that they were not allowed to 
oflSciate liturgically.* They were, however, for- 
mally set apart to their office, and were required 
to go through a period of probation. They seem 
to have been divided into two classes, not very 
precisely distinguished from one another, one class 
of older women, one of younger. Widows were 
preferred, and especially widows who had been 
mothers, that (to quote the words of Tertullian),t 
" having had a training in all human aflfections, 
" they might know how to aid others both by sym- 
^' pathy and counsel." The terms *' widowhood " 
and " diaconate," however, appear to have been 
used for the office indiflferently.J The ages were 

* Epiph. H€&r, 79, 4 f Tert. De Virg, Vel c. 9. 

X At the end of Ignat. Ep, ad, Smym., we find the 

words, ikffTrdl^fAcu rdj; TrapOhovg^ rag \syoukvag X'^P^St C. 13, 
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variously fixed at sixty, fifty, and forty, with a 
dispensing power in the Bishop, in case of a 
younger woman of proved discretion.* The ques- 
tion of age would doubtless depend, in some de- 
gree, on the duties required of these women. 
Their general functions were connected with the 
nursing of the sick, the visiting of captives, and 
the exercise of hospitality. But they had especial 
reference to persons of their own sex. These 
officers were door-keepers for the women, and 
preserved order at the times of public worship ; 
they were catechists of the female converts ; f they 

where Hefele has the following note: '^Diaconissse^ etsi 
'^ essent virgines, x^P^*" tamen appellabautur^ quia primis 
'^ ecclesisa temporibus vidtus ad munus Diaconissarum eligi 
'' solebant." — Pat, Apost p. 234. We may remark here 
that the proof offered by this passage of the custom of having 
Deaconesses in the Early Church is not affected by any 
questionregarding the authenticity of the Epistles of Ignatius. 

* The word " dispensation" may not be the most appro- 
priate ; but the well-known passage of Tertullian (just re- 
ferred to) exhibits to us a Bishop appointing a very young 
umnarrled woman to the post of official widow. See below 
on Olympias. 

t The words of the Fourth Council of Carthage (a. d. 398) 
are well worth quoting at length : " Viduse vel sanctimo- 
'^ nialeS; quee ad ministerium baptizandarum mulierum eli- 
^^ guntur, tam instructse sint ad officium, ut possint apto et 
*' Bano sermone docere imperitas et rusticas mulieres tem- 
" pore quo baptizandaB sunt, qualiterbaptizatoriinterrogatse 
" respondeant; et qualiter accepto baptismate vivant." xii. 

D 2 
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attended them at their baptism, and in certain 
oases were a medium of communication between 
them and the clergy.* The numbers of such "mi- 
** nistering widows " probably varied considerably, 
according to the density and exigencies of the 
population.t On the whole we cannot doubt that 
a vast number of conversions in the early ages 
were due to this source, and that it diffused a 
pure and spiritual influence through families in all 
ranks of society. Though the Deaconesses could 
not teach publicly, they could be diligently and im- 
ceasingly occupied " in the private ministry of the 
*' word ; " J and it may indeed be truly said that by 
this ministration " woman made an ample return 
*^ to Christianity for what Christianity did for her."§ 
We believe that no one who has examined the 
sources of information on the subject which exist 
in various places, through the period between the 

* Apod. Const, ii. 26 ; iii. 15. 

t It is stated in a passage of Eusebius (^Hid. Eccl. vi. 43) 
that at Rome, in the middle of the third century, while there 
were about a hundred and fifty ministering men of various 
grades, there were fifteen hundred xiipai avv 6Xi(Sofisvoig, 
All we can infer from this is that "widows" were in a kind 
of official position at the head of the whole class of sufferers. 
ChrysostcMn (Horn. 66, on Matt.) mentions a icaraXoyoc at 
Antioch of 3000 widows and virgins, 

% " In 8U0 sexu ministrabant in baptismo et ministerio 
^^ verbi." — Jerome on Horn. xvi. 1. 

$ Bunsen's HippolytuSy iii. 358. 
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death of St. John and the reign of Justinian, will 
hesitate to say that the sketch given above of the 
primitive order of Deaconesses, though imperfect, 
is correct. The means of information, as we have 
remarked, are various. They are not even limited 
to Christian sources. Pliny, in his well-known 
letter from Bithynia, speaks of the heroic con- 
stancy of two Christian "ministree," who were 
tortured imder his orders.* So also we might 
quote Lucian in illustration of the service of 
these devoted women in prisons.! But of course 
our chief information is obtained from the early 
writers in the Eastern and Western parts of the 
Church. Many of them make mention of Dea- 
conesses ; not only those whom we have quoted, 
Epiphanius among the Greek writers, Tertullian 
among the Latin, but several others, both in the 
East and the West.$ Besides these authorities, 

• Plin. I^. X. 97. t Luc. JDe Morte Peregr, iii. 335. 

X It fprms no part of our plan here to multiply quotations 
firom the Fathers. We may just adduce what is said on 
the subject by Clemens Alexandrinus, who, rather strangely, 
is not mentioned by Bingham. He remarks {Peed, iii. 12 ; 
L p. 309, ed. Potter) that '' in Scripture many precepts are 
*' giyen to select persons (Trpdawra UXiKTo) ; " and these he 
specifies as Bishops, Priests, Deacons, and Widows, The 
incidental way in which this notice occurs should be re- 
marked. Li another place (Strom, iii. 6 ; L p. 636) (and 
though his interpretation may be wrong, it is equally decisive 
as a proof of his familiarity T^-ith the institution of female 
deacons) he says that the women whom the Apostles (1 Cor. 
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we have decrees on the subject in various Councils, 
from the meeting of the Nicene Fathers down 
to the sixth century. The same office comes to 
view also, more than once, in the Codes both of 
Civil Law and the Canon Law. But besides this, 
there is another authority, which has hardly yet 
received the attention it deserves with regard to 
many questions of early Ecclesiastical History. 
We allude to the remarkable series of documents * 
which are known by the name of the " Apostolical 
*^ Constitutions." Whatever their real value in 
detail may be (and there is no doubt that in their 
present form they are largely interpolated and 
have been frequently modified), f we can hardly 

ix. 5) took about with them, trwdiaKovovg laoixkvaq ttooq tu^ 
oUovpovg yvvaiKag^ di Ufv Ka\ eiQ rtjv yuvaiKutviriv adiajSXijTioQ 
vaptLtredveTO rf rov Kvpiov didaaKaXiay were not as wives, but 
as sisters : for " we know/' he continues, " all the directions 

^' which Paul gives, nepl SiaKovutv yvvaiKiov iv ry t-fp^ irpor 
*' TiiioQ^ov tmaroXy.^* It is curious that Clement mentions 
the wrong Epistle. The reference is doubtless, as Bp. Kayo 
thinks (Clem, AL p. 464), to 1 Tim. iii. 11. 

* Since this article was written these documents have 
been closely examined with the present question in view ; 
and the result is given in Appendix IV. 

t If it were the purpose of these pages to enter into a cri- 
tical examination of the " Constitutions," it would be impos- 
sible to resist the temptation of discussing the speculations of 
W. Whiston, the successor of Sir Isaac Newton in his Pro- 
fessorship at Cambridge. His character was a curious 
mixture of vanity and honesty^ credulity and scepticism. 
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hesitate to accept the following prayer as repre- 
senting the spirit and general feeling of the Early 
Church in regard to Deaconesses. In fact, the 
prayer was probably used, on some occasions at 
least, when they were set apart to their office. 
Hence it is very important to quote it : — 

" Eternal God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
" Creator both of Man and Woman, — who didst fill 
*' with thy Holy Spirit Mary, Deborah, Anna, and 
"Huldah, — who didst not disdain that thy only be- 
'^ gotten Son should be bom of a woman, who also in 
'* the Tabernacle of Testimony and in the Temple 
'' didst appoint women as the keepers of thy holy 
" gates; look now thyself on this thine handmaid, here 
'^ set apart for the office of a deaconess ; give unto her 
'' thy Holy Spirit, cleanse her from all impurity of the 
'' flesh and of the spirit, and that she may worthily 
*' accomplish the task now committed unto her, to thy 

The second volume of his Primitive Christianity Revived, 
containing an English translation of the Constitutions, was 
dedicated to Queen Anne under the style and title of '^The 
'^ Catholic doctrine and the Constitutions of the Holy 
'^ Apostles, the unerring rule of that Christian Faith, whereof 
" her Majesty was the glorious Defender/' The third volume, 
'* wherein is proved that they are the most sacred of the 
" Canonical Books of the New Testament," is dedicated to 
the University of Oxford, and contains an Essay on the 
general subject. This was in 1711, a year in which the 
proceedings in Convocation were a curious anticipation of 
those which took place in reference to Essays and Reviews 
exactly 160 years later. 
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'' glory and the prais© of thy Christ, with whom to 
" thee and the Holy Spirit be glory and worship for 
*' ever and ever. Amen." * 

This, we contend, is an authentic trace of the 
true spirit of the primitive female diaconate ; and 
we adduce it because we believe it has not gene- 
rally been noticed. Indeed we doubt whether the 
passages relating to Deaconesses, either in the 
^' Apostolical Constitutions," or in other early wri- 
tings, have ever been analysed and combined as 
they ought to be.f This is peculiarly a subject for 
the elucidation of which the most casual allusions 
have a high value. Even faint traces and legendary 
fragments are deserving of some notice. As a speci- 
men of a legend, we may mention one in the Coptic 
collection of the " Constitutions," which is worth 
something as having elicited from its commentator 
the remark that "In the Christian community wo- 
man's weaker natiure, when strengthened and 
elevated by the respect and honour of the man, 
developes a new and peculiar power, viz. that of 
^' serving and suffering love." % 

* Apod, Const, viii. 20. 

t There is a German monograph (if only it can be found) 
on every subject in the world. We have placed that of 
Ziegler conspicuously at the head of our remarks. Our 
own Bingham^ who is not less copious, does not seem to 
have been acquainted with his predecessor's work. 

X Bunsen's Hippohftm, iii. 231. The legend itself is 



it 
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Jit from the varied sources which have been 
indicated we gain the best impression of the 
general spirit of the Early Church in reference to 
Deaconesses, our best approach to a living picture 
of the institution will be obtained by examining 
one place and one period, in connection with the 
work of one eminent man. Materials for such an 
approximate picture exist in the records of the 
life of Chrysostom at Constantinople. His bio- 
graphy is remarkable for its many points of 
contact with female agency in the Church. His 
influence over women was one of the great features 
in his character. We have also some means 
of forming a conjecture concerning the number 
of Deaconesses in early times when we find that 
there were forty attached to the mother-church 
in Constantinople, and six connected with a small 

giyen^ iL 807. Its inain point is simply a saying of Martha 
to Mary, that *' the weak, when comforted, become strong." 
It is pleasant to refer to Bunsen in regard to a practical 
subject where no difference of opinion need be expressed. 
His own pamphlet {Elizaheth Fry an die deutschen Frauen 
«. Jtmgfrauen, Hamb. 1842), written before the beginning 
of recent and painful controversies, must not be forgotten 
in an account of the Deaconess movement. See also Die 
Kirche der Zuhunfi^ pp. 194, 422. The idea of the office in 
question is well expressed iq the passage first referred to 
(Hippd, iii. 230, 231). " The office of Deacon, or helper, 
'^ implies, in the full sense of the word, the attendance on 
*' the poor and the sick. To offer spiritual as well as bodily 
'^ aid, and, indeed, to supply all common wants, was the 
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church in the suburbs. And again, we can com- 
pare the extent of this female diaconate with that 
of the parallel ministry of the other sex, when we 
are told that there were a hundred deacons in 
this city.* There was a prevalent fancy in early 
times that there ought to be seven deacons in 
every church, after the precedent of the first 
institution.! But John Chrysostom was a man 
of enlarged views. He could distinguish be- 
tween a rule and a principle; and he felt no 
difficulty in maintaining that a change in the 
condition of the Church might justify many 
changes of organization. 

As regards the varied work of the Deaconesses 
under his superintendence, it is probably unneces- 
sary to add anything to the general description 
already given. We may single out three indivi- 

'* individual duty of every Christian : and this divine idea of 
*^ services of charity had so deeply pervaded the mind of 
*' the Church, that the office of Deacon and Deaconess grew 
" out of it. The latter were ordinarily widows j and the 
*' Sisterhood of Widows is nothing more than that of 
" Deaconesses." 

* We cannot give our authority for these statistics : but 
we have a confident recollection of having seen both state- 
ments made on what seemed authentic grounds. 

t In the passage quoted above from Eusebius, it is stated 
that while there were forty-six presbyters at Rome and ninety- 
four of the lowest orders, there were only seven deacons and 
seven sub-deacons. See also Sozom. vii. 19. The tradition 
can still be traced in the present classification of the Cardinals. 
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duals as illustrations of Christian women doing 
good in co-operation with a Christian bishop of 
the fourth century.* One of these was Nicarete, 
an unmarried lady, who was unjustly deprived of 
the greater part of her wealth, but " by her ex- 
" cellent management contrived, even in her old 
" age, to have enough for herself and her servants, 
" and much also to spare for the indigent." She 
was full of " ability, benevolence, and resource," 
and was especially skilful " in preparing all kinds 
** of medicines, so that she gave relief to many poor 
^ suflferers who had received no benefit from the 
*' physicians." She was not a Deaconess. Her 
disposition was "modest, thoughtful, and retir- 
"ing," and she shrank from the responsibility of 
being placed in an official ecclesiastical position, f 
though Chrysostom often endeavoured to obtain 
her consent. 

If Nicarete was a sample of the independent 
Christian lady, we have samples of the deaconess, 
strictly so called, in Pentadia and Olympias.J 

♦ The names of two others were Procula and Sylvana. 

f Etff a^iiofia dtaxovov, — Sozom. viii. 23. From this pas- 
sage it is evident that the appomtment was not restricted 
to widows. We may compare the case of Macrina^ Gregory 
Nyssen's mmiarried sister, who was a deaconess, and also 
that of Lampadia, whom the same writer mentions as heing 
iv T^ Trie diaKoviag (SaOfi^, This last phrase is seen to be 
important, if compared with 1 Tim. iii. 13. 

X They were both widows. 
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When the great Bishop's troubles came, and he 
was forced to leave Constantinople for the exile 
in which he suffered so cruelly and so long, 
Pentadia wished to quit the city also, but he 
wrote to her firmly, and said that she ought not 
to abandon a place when her help might be so 
useful in relieving those who were the victims of 
persecution.* But the most conspicuous among 
all the women who laboured under this Bishop's 
superintendence was Olympias. She, in fact, is the 
queenly figure among the Deaconesses of the Pri- 
mitive Church.t In consequence of the singular 
excellence of her character, she had been placed 
in the office at a very early age, by Chrysostom's 
predecessor.} To Chrysostom himself and to his 
work she was, in manifold ways, a source of 
sympathy and strength. The letters are very 
affecting in which he writes during his exile to 
tell her of his health. By her money he was 
enabled, in the midst of his own sufferings, to 
redeem Isaurian captives. For the great fea- 
tures of her character seem to have been gene- 
rosity and courage. When Chrysostom entered 
on his duties at Constantinople, he foimd her 
giving her large fortune, with a reckless hand, 

* Clirys. Epid. 104 (Vol. HI. p. 649. Ed. Ben. 1738.) 
Two others of his extant letters are addressed to her. 

t The phrase which Sozomen uses when he speaks of 
her is, 'OXv/iTrwj: »}'^(4/coi/oj:. See viii. 24, 27. J lb. viii. 9. 
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to those who were very undeserving and not 
really in distress; and a saying of his to. her is 
recorded, which is full of truth for our times as 
well as theirs: — "If you give your wealth to 
"those who need it not, you might with equal 
*' wisdom throw it into the sea. You have devoted 
** your property to God. Well, then you are God's 
" steward. You cannot depose yourself from your 
•* responsibility of dispensing His wealth wisely for 
** Him." As to the courage of Olympias, this was 
shown when she was brought to trial under false 
accusations, on the banishment of Chrysostom. 
To charges regarding the misapplication of her 
property she replied, " My wealth was great, and 
*'I spent it in building churches." When she 
was calumniated by the judge, " Do you, then," 
she said, " become my accuser, and let sonje one 
** else take the place of judge." By some of the 
chroniclers she is described as "the woman of 
" manly courage," * which is very far from being 
synonymous with " the woman of masculine 
** character." Such incidents and persons as these 
are well worth bringing out in more detailed 
description than can possibly be attempted here. 
It is very evident that the organization of Dea- 

* E/c ai(i\vvr\v avSpwv avdpda yuvi/. Pallad. Dial. lb. vol. 
xiii. p. 64. And in on earlier passage : M17 Xkye ywtjy d\\* 
dtog avQpiawo^' dvrjp yap ian xapd rd rot) cwfAarog <tx»J/act. 

(P. 59.) 
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conesses in the fourth century proceeded on very 
free and independent principles; and this one 
point is especially worthy of attention, that the 
women set apart for this office could retain the 
power of managing their own property. 

Two questions of considerable interest arise 
out of this cursory review of the primitive insti- 
tution of Deaconesses. We feel it important to 
ask, in the first place, with what formalities they 
were set apart to their office — ^whether they were 
strictly ordained or not — whether they were con- 
sidered as lay or ecclesiastical persons. And, 
next, we are impelled to inquire why and when 
the institution was abolished. That it did cease 
to exist is certain, and the circumstances under 
which the change took place are matters of 
some consequence. Both these questions have 
very evident points of contact with the practical 
consideration of a female diaconate in England. 
It is right, therefore, to pause for a moment upon 
each of them. 

Some members of the English Church would 
say that, if we have Deaconesses at all, they ought 
to be ordained and set apart with the utmost 
formality by episcopal authority. Others would 
contend that such an establishment of a separate 
" order " of women in the Church would be fatal 
to the whole scheme. The dilemma seems for- 
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midable ; but a true view of the primitive theory 
of the subject is a help to escape, and suggests an 
intermediate course. It has been questioned by 
some whether the Deaconesses of early times were 
ordained by the lajring on of hands.* There is 
sometimes a certain ambiguity about the terms 
employed ;t and one passage, which touches the 
question closely, is involved in some doubt as to 
the reading.^ We shall not, however, enter here 

* In the discussion of subjects of this kind we are in the 
habit of referring, and very properly, to Hooker. It is' 
curious that on this point he is not quite consistent. In one 
place he says that Widows and Virgins '^ neither did nor 
" could receive ordination/' and that " to make them eccle- 
*' siastical persons were absurd." HccL Pol, v. 78, 11. In 
another place we find the following : " The custom of the 
'* Primitive Church m consecrating holy virgins and widows 
'' unto the service of God is not obscure, but easy to be 
" known, both by that which St. Paul himself concerning 
*' them hath (1 Cor. vii. 25 ; 1 Tim. v. 9), and by the latter 
*^ consonant evidence of other men's writings (TertuU. de 
** vel, Virg. c. 9). Now a part of the preeminence which 
'' bishops had in their power of order was that by them 
" only such were consecrated." (vii. 6, 2.) In both cases he 
is arguing against the Puritans, who wished to retain official 
Widows, and to abolish Episcopacy, and who had the best 
of the argument in the former case, as they had the worst 
of it in the latter. 

t XtipoTovia is primarily '^election," and secondarily 
''imposition of hands." XtipoQtaia may be either " ordina- 
'' tion " or simply "benediction." 

:|. The allusion is to the 19th canon of the Council of 
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on any critical discussions. We have no doubt, 
on a review of the whole case, that these officers 
were set apart by the imposition of hands,* as we 
shall see to be the custom with the Protestant 
Deaconesses of modem Germany. But then a 
question arises as to the real import of this 
imposition of hands. The ceremony might have 
a double aspect. It might, according to circum- 
stances, be a formal ordination, or simply express 
an act of solemn benediction. We are inclined 
to think that this distinction supplies the key to 
any difficulty which arises from the consideration 
of passages apparently conflicting. If the laying 
on of hands were originally understood to be 
applicable to women only in the lower sense, it was 
still evidently liable to abuse or misunderstanding. 
Deaconesses might place themselves, or be placed 
by others, in a false position. We cannot wonder 
if we find traces of this in the account given by 
Epiphanius of one of those strange Phrygian 
heresies in which female fanaticism was conspi- 
cuous. Even in the "Apostolical Constitutions " 

Nice (a.d. 325). Two other veiy important canons are the 
11th of that of Laodicaea (a.d. 372), and the 14th of that 
'' in TruUo," (a.d. 692). 

* See the proof of this, so far as the Apostolical Ctmsti- 
tutions are concerned, in Appendix IV. We may particu- 
larly refer here to the distinction which seems to be drawn 
in those documents between "Widows" and "Deaconesses." 
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it is Sfdd that ^^to ordain priestesses is hea- 
"thenish."* Thus we find stringent regulations 
made by Councils regarding the " ordination " of 
deaconesses. But it seems extremely probable 
that the practice fluctuated in diflferent ages, and 
that there were variations of custom between the 
East and the West ; t and at last we come to some 
French Councils, by which it was altogether 
abolished4 On the whole, it may be fairly con- 
cluded that in the general view of the primitive 
Church these female officers held a semi-eccle- 
siastical position. They were distinguished, by 
a very definite line of demarcation, from the 
clergy ; they did not live in any monastic or con- 

♦ Ap, Const, iii. 9. 

t Jerome's words in two places are very importaQt. On 
Itom. xvi. 1 : '' Sicut nunc in Orientalibus diacomssse muli- 
*' eres in quo sexu ministrare videntur in baptismo sive in 
'^ minifiterio verbi." On 1 Tim. iii.: "Similiter eas ut 
'* diacones eligi jubet. Unde intelligitur quod de his dicat 
" qiias cidhuc hodie in Oriente diaconissas appellant.'' — ^Ed. 
Ben. vol. v. pp. 972 and 1089. 

% First C, of Orange (a. d. 441) : " Diaconss omnimodis 
" non ordinandse : si qu8B jam sunt, benedictioni quae populo 
" impenditur, capita submittant" xxvi. (See Sirmond's note 
in Mansi.) C. ofBpaon (a.d. 617, not 507 as it is given in 
Herzog) : " Viduarum consecrationem, quas viduas vocitant, 
'' db omni regione nostra penitus abrogamus" (another reading 
i%religione), xxi. Second C, of Orleans (a.d. 633): '^Pla- 
" cnit ut nulli postmodum feminse diaconalis benedictio 
" pro conditionis hujus fragilitate credatur." xviii. 

E 
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ventual state ; and yet, by reason of having 
prescribed duties connected with religion, they 
were, to some extent, separated from the laity. 
It is evident, from what has been said, that we 
must be careftil not to understand regulations 
having reference to details of *' ordination " as 
though they were directed against the " order." 
It is probable that even the decrees of the French 
Councils were intended not to extinguish the in- 
stitution of deaconesses, but to provide against 
their relative position being too prominent.* The 
abolition was doubtless gradual, and arose from 
more causes than oncf We need not hesitate 
to admit that there may have been abuses in this 
particular institution in an age when other eccle- 
siastical abuses were by no means infrequent. But 
we must remember that certain modifications 
of opinion and practice had been in progress 
which must necessarily have had an effect on a 
system of this kind. Infant baptism, which had 
been the exception at the first preaching of the 
Gospel, gradually became the rule: and, with 

* Ziegler's words, with regard to these councils, are : — 
*' Abrogata potius ordinatio, quae invaluerat, quam diaconis- 
^^ sanim officium." — De D. et D, xxxvi. 

t Canon Robertson in his Church History (p. 157), 
quoting the Eoman Catholic DoUinger (i. 214) and the 
Protestant Augusti (xi. 220, 221), remarks that Deaconesses 
were found iq the Church long after these French councils. 
Baronius mentions a case as late as a.d. 091. — Ann, Ecd, 
vol. xvi, p. 806. 
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this change, one of the functions of the dea- 
conesses with regard to the female converts of 
course disappeared, and especially in proportion 
as sprinkling with water began to take the place 
of immersion. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that as time advanced the clergy became predo- 
minant; superstitious feelings were more and 
more associated with the idea of ordination, and 
the setting apart of women to parallel official 
duties would become more and more ofiFensive. 
But we ourselves imagine the chief stress is to be 
laid on the progress of conventual monasticism, 
and that the system of free Deaconesses gave way 
before the more rigid Eeligious Orders, which 
grew into strength in the later and more corrupt 
ages of the Church ; and this view derives some 
confirmation from the fact that the institution 
generally ceased in the West about the sixth 
century, whereas it continued in the East till the 
twelfth. If this supposition is correct, we have 
clearly an additional reason for looking on dea- 
conesses with favour. Under whatever circum- 
stances the abolition took place, two general facts 
are evident, both important from the English 
point of view : first, that the female diaconate is 
treated with less respect as we advance down- 
wards in ecclesiastical history ; and secondly, that 
it was held in esteem in the East longer than in 
the West. 

E 2 
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This consideration of the subject in its primi- 
tive aspect prepares us to look at Scripture with 
clearer eyes iand with closer attention. Approach- 
ing the subject in this historical way, we can 
hardly avoid the inference that the institution is 
Apostolic. It must have had its origin somewhere, 
and there is no record of it as a new thing sud- 
denly appearing on the Btage of history. On the 
contrary, the farther we advance from mediaeval 
towards Apostolic times the clearer does our view 
of it become. We are far from saying that if 
it is Apostolic it is therefore imperative. But at 
least the proving, or even the probability, of this 
position gives a new and serious importance to 
the subject. Let us look, then, at the New Testa- 
ment itself with the light which we have already 
obtained. 

Now, in the first place, we cannot fail to be 
struck with the large number of women who were 
engaged in the work of spreading the Gospel, 
aiding the first Christian missionaries, or sup- 
plying the wants of the poor around them. 
In the Acts of the Apostles there are — Dorcas^ 
of whom we know nothing except her good deeds ; * 
Prisdlla, who travelled with her husband ; f Lydia^ 
of whom we cannot say whether she was married 

* Acts ix. 36. 

t Acts xviii. 2, 26 ; Bom. xvi 8 j 1 Cor. xvi. 19 j 2 Tim. 
iv. 19. 
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or not, but we find her at a considerable distance 
fitom her home ; * and Philippe daughters, who 
were certainly umnarried.t There are others 
noticed in the Epistles, such as Chloe, who was 
evidently a person of some consequence at 
Corinth ; J Mary and Peraisj saluted in the Epis- 
tle to the Bomans ; § Tryphoena^ and Tryphoaa^ in 
the same Epistle, the mention of whose names 
occurs in such a way as to convey the impression 
of stated systematic work ; || Euodia and Syntyche 
admonished, or, at least, advised, in that to the 
Fhilippians, and emphatically described as "having 
^ laboured with the Apostle in the Lord ; " \. and 
especially Phosibe of Cenchrese, who has the official 
titile — lost, indeed, in the English version, but in 
the original Greek, the official title — of " Dea- 
*' coness." ** 

But it is most to our purpose to look at the 
PastcMrial Epistles, because in them we have the 
institutions of the Apostolic Church in their more 
mature state, and because those letters have a 

* Acta xvi 14, 16, 40. t Acts xxi. 9. 

t 1 Cor. i 11. § Horn. xn. 6, 12. 

H Bom. xyL 12. 

4. Such is the true connection of the words. Phil. iv. 2, 8. 

** Bom. xvi. 1, 2. It is important to notice that she is 
called ^a deaconess of the church of Cenchre€B,** implying 
a local connection with a definite community. Cenchrese 
was not a very large place, and. it is natural to suppose that 
laiger churches had several officers of this kind. 
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particular reference to subjects of this kind. 
There are three passages especially which invite 
our careful attention. In the Epistle to Titus, 
certain "aged women" are mentioned*, whose 
qualifications are very much the same as those 
required elsewhere of presbyters and bishops, 
especially in regard to their being " apt to teach." 
This circumstance might at first sight seem of no 
great moment, but we are inclined to attend to it a 
little more closely when we notice that the word 
translated " aged women " is not that which else- 
where in the Pastoral Epistles is rendered " elder 
** women," f ^^^ is precisely one of the terms em- 
ployed by primitive Greek writers as an official 
designation of those who did the work of deacon- 
esses. | So of the "widows" mentioned in the 

* UptffPindag, — Tit. ii. 3. 

t llp€(TpvTepac, — 1 Tim. V. 2. 

X Here, however, it must be admitted that there is some 
doubt. The context, relating as it does to the natural 
classes into which society is divided, rather than to official 
distinctions, forbids us to lay too much stress on the point. 
Nor can we fortify our view by an array of commentators. 
Herzog, however, agrees with us. The passage again reminds 
us (especially in the words Ka\odi5a<TKd\ovc and <rui^poviK**i<ytv^ 
of one in the Pastor of Hennas (u. vis. 2) rpavrfi vov- 
Oarfiffei raf xi7paf kuI tovq bpipdvovQ^ Whatever be the origin 
and history of this work, we have here, in some early period 
of the Church, a trace of the office for which we are con- 
tending. Hefele says of Grapte, "Diaconissa fuisse videtur." 
—Pat, Jpost. p. 333. 
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First Epistle to Timothy,* as placed on a definite 
**list" or *'roll," we .observe that their qualifica- 
tions are remarkably like those required of Presby- 
ters. At first sight we might be disposed to think 
only of widows registered for the receipt of relief, 
such as those for whom Dorcas made garments,t or 
those whose complaints are recorded in the sixth 
chapter of the Acts4 But when we look well at 
the whole context, when we notice the limitations 

* 1 Tim. V. 9. 

t Acts ix. 39. It has been suggested that Dorcas herself 
may have been an official widow, the words irdaai ai xvpa^ 
seeming to point to such a KaraXoyoc, as is implied (1 Tim. 
V. 9) as existing at Ephesus. See a sermon on the Apostles 
and the Offertory, by Rev. H. E. Tweed, p. 20. 

X Acts vi. 1. Here, however, Mosheim {De Beh. Christ, 
ante Const, p. 138, n.) maintains that the complaining 
widows were Hellenist deaconesses, and that the complaint 
arose from the fact that larger funds for the poor were sup- 
plied to the Hebrew deaconesses. He remarks that there 
must have been other poor besides widows, and asks why 
the widows only should have been neglected. When this 
note was first written, Mosheim's view was called "a curious 
" theory." It has since been noticed, however, that the 
same view is held by two different, and very independent 
authorities. See Bp. Hinds (Rise and Progress of Chris- 
tumity, pp. 142, 383), who remarks that deaconesses would 
be required very early in the Church, and that those females, 
who from their poverty and widowhood were deriving sup- 
port from the Church, would naturally be employed in this 
capacity, according to the apostle's precept, " If any work 
^* not, neither shall he eat." With this compare Baronius. 
Aim. JEccL sub ann. A.D. 34; (i. pp. 211, 212). 
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of age,* and when we read that verse which speaks 
of danger, in the case of younger widows, of setting 
aside their " first faith " or " original pledge " given 
to Christ, we seem to see along with the receipt of 
support from the Church, correlative duties also 
implied ; we seem to discover traces (as we have 
observed in post-apostolic times) of an order of 
Widows, not identical perhaps with tiie Deacon- 
esses, but belonging to a diflferent department of 
the same kind of organization.t It appears to us, 

* It would seem hard to exclude all widows under sixty, 
however destitute, from relief. The description, too, of the 
** widows" before us almost impHes that they were not 
always destitute. How strange also to advise a second mar- 
riage to the younger widows, and yet to exclude from the 
''roll " idl who had been twice married I 

t Professolr Ellicott remarks that the duties of these 
''widows" were probably "presbyteral rather than dia- 
" conic." We think it important to remark, that he and 
Dean Alford and Dr. Wordsworth, the three best modem 
English commentators on the Pastoral Epistles, take en- 
tirely our view of this passage. Dr. Wordsworth concludes 
along and useful note with the following words: "We 
" mB>y also be permitted to cherish a hope that these Apos- 
" tolic counsels may hereafter bear more abundant fruit 
" than is now the case. The offices of the Deaconess and 
" of the Widow are here commended by the Holy Spirit to 
" the reverent regard and affectionate use of the Church. 
" It is much to be regretted that these offices have fallen 
" almost into desuetude, by reason of the human corrupti(ms 
" by which the divine counsels of the Apostle have been 
" marred, especially from the imposition of vows of cell- 
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however, that the chief stress is to be laid on a 
third passage, the significance of which is often 
mmoticed. We mean the eleventh verse of the 
third chapter of this Epistle.* This verse occurs 
in the midst of a long passage relating to the 
diaconate. The deacons are mentioned above, 
and immediately again below. We need hardly^ 
say that the expression *' wives" in the English 
Version is of no authority. The word is simply 
•* women ; " and the question is whether women in 
general are intended, or the wives of the deacons, 
or female deacons. It should be particularly 
noticed that in the early part of the chapter no 
such directions are given concerning the wives 
of the bishops or presbyters, though they are 

"bacy. The abuses by which these offices have been 
''blemished^ have entailed on the Church a forfeiture 
*^of tibe benefits derivable from the offices themselves. 
'* Bat it is the part of true Beformation to separate the 
^abuses of things from, the things themselves that are 
'' abused. And it would be a blessed work of Christian 
^ Oharitj to restore the office of Widow and Deaconess in 
'* the Church to their primitive simplicity j and so to en- 
^^ &^ the affeciions and sympathies^ and to exercise the 
^ quiet piety and devout zeal, of Christian women^ old and 
*' young, in the service of Christ, in a regular and orderly 
*^ manner, under the guidance of lawful Authority, and with 
'^ its commission and benediction, according to the Apostolic 
^ model prescribed by the Holy Ghost." 

* Here again our three commentators are in agreement 
with us. 
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certainly quite as important as the wives of the 
deacons. We hold it almost certain that a candid 
and thoughtful student, looking carefully over the 
whole ground, and taking in his hand the light 
obtained from the facts of the early Church, will 
come to the conclusion that a female diaconate * is 
here implied — an order of deaconesses working 
co-ordinately with the deacons, though, of course 
less prominently and publicly. 

On the whole, is it not tolerably evident that 
we have the same kind of Scriptural argument, 
(we do not say the same strength of Scriptural 
argument) for the institution of deaconesses that 
we have for the threefold hierarchy of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons f — and that the setting 
apart of women in this way, so far as the Bible is 

* The word SiaKovoc is inclusive of both sexes : and we 
observe that the women are introduced in ver. 11 as a new 
class by the same word, ixxavna^y as the men in ver. 8. In 
Phil. i. 1, it is quite possible that the generic term may 
include the women so pointedly mentioned in iv. 2, 3. In 
the Apost, Const, we find 6 dioKovos and ij ^ulkovoq side by 
side. The feminine form SiaKovifftra occurs there also, and 
is frequently found elsewhere, as in Epiphanius and the de- 
crees of the Nicene Council. 

t It is worth remarking that Phcebe is called a Dea- 
coness, but that. Stephen is never called a Deacon. And 
further, if Phil. j. 1 does include deacons of both kinds, the 
^' woman-deacon " is actually mentioned oftener in Scrip- 
ture by the official title, than the '^ man-deacon.'' 
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concerned, rests on the same kind of foundation 
as the observance of the Sabbath on Sunday or the 
practice of Infant Baptism ? Of the first of these 
points we are content to say,* " that it is evident 
*' unto all men diligently reading Holy Scripture 
'' and ancient Authors, that from the Apostles' time 
'' there have been these three Orders of Ministers in 
" Christ's Church," — of the second, that, presum- 
ing the obligation of the Sabbath to be perpetual, 
we traditionally accept a change of day, for which 
we can imagine very good reasons, but which is 
nowhere very clearly explained, — of the third, 
(in the moderate words of our Twenty-seventh 
Article f), that the " Baptism of young Children is 
*' in any wise to be retained, as most agreeable with 
" the institution of Christ." Even a warm advo- 
cate for the establishment of deaconesses might be 
satisfied to put the subject on a lower level than 
this. We can indeed imagine some persons saying, 
when the argument for the institution is so strong, 
(and certain of the Puritan party two hundred and 
fifty years ago J did almost imply this) that it 

♦ Pref. to Ordination Services. 

t No doubt the Baptismal Services are to be added to 
the Article to give full expression to the view of the Church 
of England. But we contend that we could justify on the 
same general ground^ both Deaconesses and prayers con- 
nected with their appointment. 

. t Sg© what Abp. Bancroft calls " a sort of disciplinary 
^' widotoists,'* one of whom " always comprehendeth the 
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must be positively wrong to abandon it. But it 
is best, even as a matter of policy, to understate 
a case which, has to contend with prejudices. And 
the Bible is, on the whole, very silent as to. 
ecclesiastical details. In matters of this kind it 
gives us rather principles for adaptation to cir- 
cumstances than rules which are to keep us in 
bondage. All that we contend for is, that we 
probably suffer loss, by being without one of the 
ecclesiastical helps which the Apostles sanctioned 
— that, if Scripture is feint enough to excuse the 
dispensing with it, it is strong enough to authorize 
its renewal — and that the burden of proof rests 
on the opponent, not the advocate, of deaconesses. 

Such we conceive to be the Scriptural bearing 
of our subject. We mighty however, have doubted 
the cogency of our own reasoning, if no- attempt 
had been made since the Eeformation to act 
practically on this view, and to revive the Female 
Diaconate. We proceed now to give an account 
of some such attempts, with which we have made 

'' widows, and nameth them as neceesaiy parts of the form 
^* of that church-goyermnent which Christ and His Apostles 
" have appointed to be the ordinary and perpetual platform 
'' £bT guiding and goyeming His Church until the end of the 
" world : and maketh them, by such force as his arguments 
'^ have, as necessary for the ordinary continuanoe of them, 
" as either Pastor, Doctor, Eldears op Mrai-Deacons.'* — /Skir- 
v^ of the I^'eimded JE[oi^ DisdpUHej p. 17T. 
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ourselves well acquamted. They are in active 
progress now, they can be tested and re-examined, 
and therefore are more to our purpose than any 
previous efforts in the earlier parts of the history 
of Protestantism. 

Not that early efforts have been wanting, even 
in our own country, quite sufficient for the pur- 
poses of our argument. The literature of our 
Reformation is by no means destitute of allusions 
to the subject, though the time might not be fa- 
vourable to reorganization in detail. We can 
illustrate the matter, in passing, from the writings 
of two successive Lady Margaret Professors, and 
two successive Archbishops of Canterbury. 

Few things are better known to the students of 
that period than the controversies of Whitgift and 
Cartwright. It is curious that the two opponents, 
though they foimd it necessary to contradict one 
another on this point, as on others, together supply 
a very complete statement and even justification of 
what we need in regard to deaconesses. Cartwright 
contends that in the early Church there were " two 
*' kinds " of deacons, some of whom " called dea- 
*^ cons " had charge over all the poor of the Church, 
while some had charge over the " poor strangers," 
and those *^ poor which were sick " only. " And 
'* those," he says, " St. Paul calleth in one place 
"(Rom. xvi. 1) deaconesses, and in another place 
"(1 Tim. V. 10) widows. For the deacons did 
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" distribute unto the necessities as well of the poor 
" strangers and the sick poor, as unto the other poor 
" of the church ; and the widows did employ their 
" labours to the washing of the feet of the strangers, 
" and attending upon the poor which were sick and 
^' had no friends to keep them." To which Whit- , 
gift replies : " There is no great matter in all this, 
*' saving only that I would gladly learn where the 
" ofl&ce of widows and deaconesses is restricted to 
" poor strangers only and such as be sick ; seeing 
" thxii the other poory that be neither strangers 
" n,or sicky rrvay need their help in sundry things as 
" well as they ; and seeing also that neither in Eom. 
*'xvi. nor in 1. Tim. v. (which you quoted in the 
" margent) there is any such restraint made, or to 
" be gathered, but the contrary almost in express 
" words.'^ * 

What follows a little afterwards is also well 
worth quoting, if it were only for the sake of 
an entertaining relief in the details of a dry 
argimient. Cartwright argues thus, as regards 
the ofl&cial widows: "These, as they are nour- 
" ished at the charges of the church, being poor, 
"so did they serve the church in attending 
" upon poor strangers, and the poor which were 
" sick in the church whereof they were widows. 
" Now although there is not so great use of these 

* Works ofAhp. Whitgift, vol. iii. p. 281 (Porker Soc). 
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** -widows with us, as there was in those places 
*' where the churches were first founded, and in 
"that time wherein this order of widows was in- 
'' stituted, part of the which necessity grew both 
'' by the multitude of strangers through the per- 
** secution, and by the great heat of those east 
** coimtries, whereupon the washing and suppling 
**of their feet was required; yet forsomuch as 
'* there are poor which are sick in every church, I 
''do not see how a better and more convenient 
'' order can be devised for the attendance of them 
" on their sickness and other infirmities, than this 
'* which St. Paul appointeth, that there should be (if 
'' there can any be gotten) godly poor widows of 
** the age which St. Paul appointeth, which should 
** attend upon such." He adds that since such 
widows "must needs live of the charge of the 
** church," it is fit they should do some duty for 
it, and that he can quote men "as learned as 
" any that this age has brought forth," who think 
" that the mstitution of widows is perpetvxil and 
** ought to be when it may be had, and where 
" such widows are found. Indeed," he concludes, 
"they are more rare now than in the Apostles' 
" times : for then, by reason of the persecution, 
** those which had the gift of continency did ab- 
" stain from marriage after the death of their 
" husbands." To aU this Whitgift says in answer, 
or rather, we might almost say, in concession: 
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"Here you are taken in your own trap, and fain 
"would you wring yourself out, if you could tell 
^* which way; for if all things contained in St. 
*^Paul his first Epistle to Timothy be perpetual, 
"then of necessity the Church must still retain 
" widows. You know not in the world how to avoid 
*^ this absurdity, and therefore sometimes you say 
*' * that now there is not so great use,' &c. ; and by 
** and by you begin to call that back, and say that 
** you * do not see how a better and more conve- 
" * nient order can be devised,' &c. ; and in the 
"end you * conclude that (if any such can be 
*' * gotten) we ought also to keep that order,' &c. 
" Surely if it be an order appointed of God to be 
" perpetual, juid contained under that denunciation 
" to Timothy in the sixth chapter, these * ifs ' and 
" * ands ' can take no place ; for there are widows 
*^ good store in this realm of Englamd ; so that 
" excuse wiU not serve." * If we add what Cart- 
wright says of the Scriptural basis of this female 
ministration, and of the impropriety of oblitera- 
ting it from the Church, to what Whitgift says of 
the variety of ofl&ces which such ministers might 
discharge and of the supply of such ministers 
which we may expect from our own country — very 
little is wanting to the completeness of our argu- 
ment. We have only to remark that St. Paul's 

* Works of Abp. Whitgift, vol. iii. pp. 292, 293 (Parker 
Soc). 
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Epistles by no means represent the deaconesses or 
•widows, as necessarily poor.* 

Bancroft has been quoted already.f And it is 
very observable, as a contrast to what has takeu 
place in our own times, that the official employ- 
ment of women in the church was most advocated 
by those who were most vehement in their Pro- 
testantism,t and while Sisterhoods have been 
promoted lately by those who sometimes too 

* Not only do some of the characteristics of " widows " 
in 1 Tim. imply competent worldly means, but of Phoebe 
it is said that she had been a TrpotTTdns of many. 

t See above, p. 59, note. 

X Bullinger's Decades represent, with some degree of 
authority, the strongly-pronounced Protestantism of that 
day. His words are, after saying that deacons are not to 
be reckoned in the order of pastors (for that the ancient 
fathers referred them to the ministry,nbut not to the priest- 
hood) : " We read also that women, not wedded, but 
'^ widows, ministered in the primitive church ; and among 
'' others, Phebe, of the church of Cencrea, highly praised 
'^ of the Apostle, is very famous. (Rom. xvi.) But he 
" forbiddeth women to teach in the church and to take 
" upon them public offices. (1 Cor. xiv.) How, therefore, 
'' or in what thing, did women minister in the church ? 
^' Undoubtedly they ministered unto the poor in duties 
'* appertaining to women. They ministered unto the sick ; 
" and with Martha, Christ's hostess, they did with great 
'' care and diligence cherish the members of Christ ; for 
'^ what other offices could they have ? " v. 3, vol. v. p. 107 
(Parker Soc), where the reference is wrongly given, in both 
the general and the special index. 

F 
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lightly use the term " Puritan " in reproach, the 
actual organization of a female diaconate was 
eflfected by the Puritans themselves.* 

But on the Continent such early efforts have 
been more marked ; and they too must be noticed in 
passing ; for they are well worth studying. They 
have been more or less alluded to in pamphlets 
published recently in England ; but the quotations 
seem to have been given traditionaUy, without 
any reference to original authorities. We have 
made it our business to inquire into this subject, 
and we can at least indicate the places where the 
fullest information is to be obtained. We believe 
that it was in the Sixth Eeport of the ** Institution 
*^ des Diaconesses," in Paris, that general attention 
was called to the Establishment of the '^ Demoi- 

♦ In the year 15^ this regulation was passed by an 
assembly of sixty ministers of the eastern counties, and re- 
mitted for their direction to their several parishes. " Touch- 
*' ing deacons of both sorts j viz. men and women, the church 
^^ shall be admonished what is required by the Apostle ; 
'^ and that they are not to choose men of custom or course, 
" or for their riches, but for their faith, zeal, and integrity ; 
" and that the church is to pray in the mean time to be so 
'^ directed, that they may choose them that are meet. Let 
'^ the na'mes of those that are thus chosen be published the 
^' next Lord's-day, and after that, their duties to the church, 
'^ and the churches duty towards them ; then let them he re- 
*' ceived into their office with the general prayers of the whole 
" church,''^ — Neal's Hidory of the Puritans, vol. i. p. 804 
(ed. of 1793). 
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** selles de Charity," in the Principality of Sedan. 
But the fullest collection of instances is to be 
found in two papers by Dr. Fliedner of Kaisers- 
werth, published in 1849 and 1854 respectively 
in the Armen' und Kranken-Freund, an excellent 
periodical, which we desire to make generally 
known. In the first of these papers, after quoting 
Luther abundantly, he gives illustrations of the 
enlployment of women in semi-ecclesiastical func- 
tions not in England only,* but in Holland, during 
the time of the Puritans. The following passage 
from an American source is an amusing picture 
of an old Dutch Deaconess : — "In Amsterdam 
*' there were about three hundred communicants, 
" and they had for pastors and teachers two ad- 
'^mirable men (Smith and Eobinson), and four 
** honourable men as ruling elders; also three 
" active and godly men for Deacons, and one aged 
** widow for Deaconess, who served among them 
'* many years, though she was sixty years old when 
'* she was chosen. She filled her ofl&ce worthily, 
**and was an honour to the congregation. She 
*'sat commonly in a convenient place in the 
** church, with a little birchen rod in her hand, 
*' and held the little children in much awe, so that 
'* they disturbed not the assembly. She diligently 
'* visited the sick and the infirm, especially those, of 

* See preceding note. 

V 2 
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" the female sex, and called our younger women, 
in case of need, to watch over them at night, and 
to give other assistance that might be required : 
" and, if they were poor, she made collections for 
" them among those who were in a condition to 
" give, or informed the Deacons of the case. She 
" was obeyed as a mother in Israel, and a true 
" handmaid of the Lord." * 

But still greater importance is to be attached to 
Dr. Fliedner's second paper, in which, from formal 
archives kept between 1575 and 1610, he fur- 
nisljes details of the female diaconate at Wesel. 
The congregation of this place consisted of Pro- 
testant refagees from the Low Countries and 
elsewhere ; and we find that one of its first acts 
was to decide that women were to be officially 
employed by the presbytery among the poor and 
the sick. The word *^ deaconess " was systemati- 
cally used, and the formal choice of one and 
another, whose names are given, is recorded at 
frequent intervals. After 1610 all traces of this 
institution was lost. The causes of its decay, 

* A. und K, F. for Dec. 1849, p. 16. A retranslation 
labours under some difficulties. The original passage is in 
Dr. Young's Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of Plymotdh, 
Second Edition, Boston U.S. (pp. 465, 456). Dr. Fliedner 
met with this information in a journey which he took to 
America for the purpose of establishing some deaconesses 
in Pennsylvania. 
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assigned by Dr. Fliedner, are instructive. They 
are four in number, — the introduction of a system 
of State-relief for the poor in place of the free 
exertions of the Church, — the enactment of a new 
rule that no one but women of sixty years of age 
should be chosen* — the custom of very generally 
employing married women, and, lastly, the near 
approach of the sad calamities of the Thirty 
Years' War. We might with advantage dwell 
longer on these historical notices. We might also 
adduce important illustrations of the emplojnnent 
of female agency by the United Brethren, or 
Moravians.! But we hasten to give some account 

* It is worth while to pause on this point. The ^^ widows " 
of 1 Tim. V. 9 must not (as seems to have been the case at 
Wesel) be absolutely identified with the ^^ deaconesses " of 
1 Tim. iii. 11 and Rom. xvi. 1. The age of the former 
must have unfitted them for many laborious duties. 

t We are far from saying that nothing is to be leamt on 
this subject outside the limits of Reformed Christendom. 
But we have purposely limited ourselves to what is xmequi- 
vocally Protestant. For some interesting historical notices 
of the early organization of female charity in the Latin 
Church we may refer to Mi*s. Jameson, pp. 19 — 34. An 
account of the B^guines in Belgium will be found in 
Southey's CoUoquies, vol.- ii. pp. 326 — 334. Nor can we in 
justice leave this point without referring to a comprehensive 
little book entitled Hospitals and SisterJioods (London, 1854), 
which contains a very full accoimt of existing orders and 
institutions of women, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. 
In what we have here written ourselves, we have drawn 
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of a few of those Deaconess Institutions of the Con- 
tinent, which are at this moment full of vigorous 
life, and are the real practical comment upon the 
theory with which we have hitherto been occupied. 

The first place and the fullest description are 
due to Kaiserswerth. The Deaconess Institu- 
tion in this Ehenish town was the earliest in 
point of time, and in most respects, though not 
in all, it has been the type and pattern of the 
rest. There is moreover almost a romantic in- 
terest connected with the name of Kaiserswerth, 
partly because Miss Nightingale is known to 
have received some of her training there, and* 
partly because the poetical feeling connected with 
the vague idea of a deaconess is naturally asso- 
ciated with the name that is most familiarly 
known. Certainly there is nothing romantic in 
the place itself. In the most featureless part 
of Germany, except indeed that the famous river 
is a grand feature which redeems from monotony 
even level corn-fields and formal rows of poplars 
-^ and in a small town which is as commonplace 
as any that could be foimd on the Continent — 
here it is that, imder Dr. Fliedner's auspices, the 
modest but convenient buildings have gradually 

entirely from our own inquiries, without using the materials 
in this book. But we know that it is a most useful manual, 
and that it ought to be well studied. 
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risen, which now embrace a hospital, a penitentiary, 
an orphan-house, an infant-school, a training- 
school for mistresses, an asylum for insane women, 
and a home for aged deaconesses ; here it is that 
a remarkable scene is presented of Christian love, 
cheerfulness, simplicity, courtesy, wisdom, and 
work. 

Several descriptions, more or less copious, of 
these establishments have been published in Eng- 
land; so that general information on the subject 
is easily within reach.* Our own description 
shall be as much condensed as possible ; and we 
believe we shall be most useful if we simply notice 
such characteristics of the history and condition 
of Kaiserswerth as are in some kind of parallelism 
with parts of our home experience, or have some 
kind of relation with the subjects which engage 
our thoughts at the present time in England. 

We must first remark that the enterprise has 
grown from the very smallest beginning, and that 
its extraordinary development has been the gradual 
result of new encouragements and suggestions. 
It is curious to observe, when we think of the 
Crimean War, that one encouragement in the 
midst of the early difl&culties arose from the re- 

* Account of the Institution for Deaconesses (London 
1851), known to be by Miss Nightingale. Kaiserswerth 
Deaconesses, By a Lady. (London 1867) j also Hospitals 
and Sisterhoods, 
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membrance of the self-devotion of the German 
ladies in the War of 1813-15.* Then came the 
thought of the Primitive Deaconesses.f From 
the time that the effort was fairly on foot, it is 
evident that there has been a very distinct concep- 
tion in Fliedner's mind, not only that he was 
endeavouring to supply a modem want in a lawful, 
judicious, and effectual manner, but that he was 
restoring something which had existed in the 
early Church. He returns to this point again and 
again, in his numerous publications on the sub- 
ject of deaconesses. 

The progress of the work itself was as follows : 
— In 1822 he was appointed pastor of the small 
Protestant congregation at Kaiserswerth. The 
bankruptcy of the manufacturing firm, upon which 
nearly the whole of this congregation depended, 
led him to make a journey to England for the 
purpose of obtaining funds. There he met Mrs. 
Fry, and became interested in the subject of 
prisons. On his return he established a society in 
Ehenish Prussia for the improvement of prison 
discipline. Thus he came in contact with the 
serious subject of discharged female prisoners. 
He began with one of this class, with a single lady 
to help him, in a small summer-house, with one 
table, two beds, and two chairs. This summer- 

* Kurze Geachickte der JEnstehwng der ereten evang. LiebeS'' 
AnetaUen zu Kaiserswerth, p. 9. f Il>« P» 10. 
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house, which still stands in the parochial minister's 
garden at Kaiserswerth,* is the true parent-house 
of all the deaconess institutions of Grermany. From 
the female prisoner the sympathizing heart and 
organizing mind turned to the destitute child, and 
from the destitute child to the sick and the dying. 
The obstacles were many ; but the encouragements 
came gradually and often unexpectedly. So the 
tree grew from the smallest of seeds. From the 
last report we find, that, besides the thirty-one 
sisters attached to the institutions on the spot, 
there are sixty in various parts of the Rhine-Pro- 
vince, thirty-three in the Westphalian, forty-eight 
in other provinces of Prussia, and fourteen in 
other parts of Grermany ; and besides these twenty- 
se^en others, who are distributed far beyond the 
limits of Grermany, at Constantinople, Bucharest, 
Smyrna, Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Pittsburg, 
in Pennsylvania. t It may be truly said of Pastor 
Fliedner, that, "with his staff," he crossed the 
Jordan of his first difficulties, and that now he is 
become " two bands." J His is a rare and happy 
lot. His hands "laid the foimdation" of this 
house. " His hands have also finished it." § 

* The Jubilee Report (See Pref.) has for a jfrontispiece the 
old Summer-House and the present Great Hospital side by 
sido) with Matt. xiii. 31, as a motto below. 

t On the increase since this was written, see note below, 
p. 83. X C^®^» xxxii. 10. § Zech. iv. 9. 
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Here we must notice a very important principle 
on which Dr. Fliedner has proceeded in building 
up these institutions. He has been careful to keep 
them in close association with the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The Ehine Provinces and West- 
phalia, which are divided by the river, and are 
nearly equal in extent, seem to have a more free 
Protestant church-government than the northern 
and eastern parts of Prussia. This circumstance 
has perhaps been favourable to the formation of 
a " Ehenish-Westphalian Deaconess-Society " of a 
distinctly ecclesiastical and almost oflBcial char- 
acter.* The civil government, however, has not 
been slow to recognise the value of the work 
which has its centre at Kaiserswerth. Important 
privileges were accorded in 1846 to the above- 
mentioned Society. Dr. FUedner aad his son- 
in-law Dr. Disselhoff have been formally appointed 
chaplains of the Deaconess-Institution; and in 
1852 the King of Prussia himself laid the founda- 
tion of what we have called the Home — Feiera- 
bend'Haus — the house where the aged deacon- 
esses are to spend the " holiday evening " of their 
days. 

It is time now that we say something of the 

♦ The connection (to use an obvious illustration) is closer 
and more official than that which subsists between the 
Church of England and the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel. 
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prevailing spirit and internal organization of this 
Deaconess-Institution. The first point which will 
strike any one who examines into the inner life 
which pervades it is its strongly marked religious 
character. The direct work of the deaconesses 
has reference, in the first place, to the body ; but 
the great end which is set before them is the 
benefit of the souls of those to whom they minister. 
Thus, while they are trained in all that relates to 
teaching and nursing, they have a very minutfe 
and systematic course of religious instruction, and 
careful provision is made for maintaining and fos- 
tering an earnest and personal devotion. The 
temptation is great to illustrate these facts by 
copious extracts from a rich collection of materials. 
This temptation must be resisted ; but some quo- 
tations will be expected from us in justification of 
what we have said ; and not a few of our readers 
will be anxious also to be informed of the Jdnd of 
religion which presides over Kaiserswerth. Per- 
haps the best extract for serving both purposes in 
a brief space is one which we take from the early 
pages of the OflBcial Eegulations.* There is what 
inight be called, from its frequent occurrence in 
the authorized books, the Kaiserswerth formula, 
which presents to us the function of deaconesses 
in the form of a definition. They are to be, as 

* HauS'Ordmmg w. IHenst-Anweimmg fur die Diakanissen 
u» Probeachioestemy pp. 2 — 6. 
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their name implies, servants, and specifically (1) 
servants of the Lord Jesus Christ — (2) servants 
of the poor, the sick, and the young, for the sake 
of the Lord Jesus — (3) servants one among an- 
other. This formula, as we have ventured to call 
it, is prominent in the " Consecration-Service. " * 
In the " Eegulations," which we quote, the fol- 
lowing explanatory sentences occur under the 
three several heads, fortified in each case by a 
series of texts from Scripture : — 

'' 1. JTie Deaconess as Servant of the Lord Jesus, 
'^ The love of Christ constrains every true Christian 
" henceforth to live no longer to himself, but to Him 
'^ whodiedforhim and rose again: hence every Deaconess 
^^ must care for and teach the poor, the sick, and the 
" young; not for the sake of earthly reward or earthly 
" honour, but out of thankful love to Him who also 
'* bore her sicknesses, and took her sufferings on Him- 
" self. She must strive to do all in the name of Jesus, 
" for His sake, after His example, and in His service. 

^^ 2. The Deaconess as Servant of the Poor, the Sicky 
'^ and the Young y for the Lord's sake. She must cherish 
^' towards them, in her heart, pity, friendliness, gentle- 
'^ ness, and patience, and even such humility as though 
" they were her masters. But she must demean her- 
" self as their handmaid, not for their sakes, but for 
" the Lord's sake; not therefore to obtain their praise, 
" but out of love and humility towards the Lord, 
^' whose representatives she sees in them. Hence in 
^^ serving them she must never so yield to them as to 

* Einsegnung der Diakonissen, pp. 10 — 13. 
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'' strengthen their obstinacy, daintiness, ill-temper, 
'' envy, or other evil disposition, but must ever keep 
" in view the hope of winning their souls to the Lord. 
^' 3. Deaconesses as Servants one among another. In 
'' living together and working together, they must be, 
" after the example of the Lord, who became our 
'^ servant, and according to His command, servants 
•' one among another, must do nothing through envy 
" or vain-glory, but with mutual humility esteem 
" each the other higher than herself; and look not on 
" her own things, but also on those of the others j so 
'' that whoever will be great, yeH, the highest among 
'^ them all may be the handmaid of all." 

In further elucidation at once of the theological 
complexion and religious earnestness of the work 
conducted by Dr. Fliedner, we might adduce the 
beautiful intercessory Litany at the end of the 
Kaiserswerth Hymn Book,* the solemn appeal at 
the end of the Eegulations,t the sensible and 
searching rules for self-examination, J the medi- 
tations preparatory to the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper,§ and the answers which have been 
given on various occasions to different classes of 
opponents.!! As to the internal government, it is 

* IXaTconissen-Liederbuch, p. 312. 

t HauS'Ordnung, pp. 87, 88. % lb. p. 81. 

§ lAederhuch, p. 311. See Einsegntmg, p. 15. 

Il To meet the prejudices of those who contended that 
the institution was inconsistent with Protestant principles, 
the Consecration-Service (Einsegmmg der Diakonissen) has 
been published, with a preface. See pp. i. and iii. As to more 
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altogether in the hands of Fliedner and his wife, 
who herself wears the costume of the deaconesses, 
and is their mother as he is their father. How 
much may be relatively due to her in the matter 
of management, how much to him, it is difficult 
to say. He, however, must be spoken of as the 
great modern founder of the system. In character 
Fliedner is a calm, strong, devout man, thoroughly 
sensible, quite above the folly of running risks by 
imitating Popery, and equally above the folly of 
rejecting a really good thing because it may be 
called Popery. He purposely avoided such terms 
as "novice" and "superior." When Mrs. Fry 
proposed an institution in London of " Protestant 
Sisters of Charity," he warned her that the desig- 
nation would be dangerous. The dress worn by 
Eoman Catholic "sisters" being commonly black, 
he chose another colour. And no one who has 
seen the blue gown, plain white collar, and neat 
cap of the Kaiserswerth deaconesses will hesi- 
tate to say that they are in harmony with the 

philosophical opponents, who, in fact, a,ccused Fliedner of 
being too evangelical, an important passage, having reference 
to the Atonement, the old fashioned orthodox view of which 
is held at Kaiserswerth, is found at p. vii. of the Preface to 
the Collection'of the Reports of the first ten years. In refe- 
rence to the devotional habits of the place, one critic seems 
to have said, — ^'The Institution works wonderfully; but 
" it is a pity they pray there so much." 
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happy faces and quiet self-possession of those who 
wear them.* 

It must not, however, be imagined that the 
discipline of the institution is loose or irregular. 
The conditions under which a Probationer is re- 
ceived are extremely strict. The time of pro- 
bation itself is a considerable interval, involving 
various duties, and often ending in rejection.t 
The consecration is most solemn, with the laying 
on of hands at a special service in the chapel, in 
presence of the whole community. Though there 
are no vows, obedience to those who have the 
direction of departments is expected and strictly 
required. Two ideas seem to have presided over 
all the working life of Dr. Fliedner ; first, that a 
femcde " Diakonie " is required by the Church of 
modem times, and secondly, that this " Diakonie," 
to be efficient, must be trained. In the case, for 
instance, of grievous sickness, " How," he said to 
us, " unless she is instructed and prepared, can 
*^ the Deaconess administer at night those spiritual 
'* drops which are often worth more than a whole 
" sermon." Though there are beautiful liturgical 

* At the recent Deaconess-Conference it was remarked 
that blue was chosen under the feeling that it fitly repre- 
^' sented the "cheerful and serene spirit " of Protestantism 
(dass Blau die Heiterkeit der eyang. Kirche wiirdig repra- 
sentire). Conf. p. 61. 

t Pastor's Fliedner's statement is that about one half of 
his probationers retire. 
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elements in the public services of the community,* 
the prayers used by the Sisters with those among 
whom they minister are extemporaneous ; and for 
these prayers they are taught that they must 
prepare themselves, in order that the words may 
be suitable to each special case. Hence the im- 
poi*tance of the early years of residence, involving, 
as they do, both a training of the character 
through methodical habits and opportunities of 
devotion, and a training of the mind by a me- 
thodical course of religious teaching. We must 
not follow these two parts of the Kaiserswerth 
discipline into details. In regard to the former, 
we will only mention the beautiful custom of 
what is called there " the quiet half-hour " {die 
stille halhe Stunde), when all members of the 
community who can be spared from their varied 
duties, meet in the chapel for meditation and 
prayer, in silence, but together. As to the latter, 
we feel absolutely forced to mention the admirable 
manual of Scripture reading (Bibel-Lese-Tafel), 
one of the best we have ever seen, in which the 
sacred text is classified and arranged in two 
methods according to the order of the ecclesiastical 
year, and according to the spiritual needs of 
various kinds of characters. In fact, if we were 
to single out one religious peculiarity of Kaisers- 

* These are given at the end of the Liederhttch, and also 
printed separately. 
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werth as conspicuous above the rest, it would be 
the close and discriminating study of the Bible. 

From the discipline which we have imperfectly 
described there results as one important conse- 
quence, a remarkable esprit de corps among the 
members of the community, wherever scattered. 
" We have no vows," said Pastor Fliedner to us, 
*^ and I will have no vows : but a bond of union 
"we must have : and the best bond is the Word of 
^' Grod." This principle is practically realized by 
means of the above-mentioned Bible-Manual, 
which is not only a companion to his course of 
instruction, and a classified arrangement of Scrip- 
ture passages with a view to edification, but is 
used daily and simultaneously by the Deaconesses 
at all their stations. *' And our second bond," he 
jodded, " is singing." * The former link would be 
applicable to any association of Christian fellow- 
labourers in England. The latter would perhaps, 
in our case, hardly be strong enough to be really 
useful. But the stores of the Hymn Book and 
the habit of Vocal Music are powerful reli- 
gious forces in Germany; and Kaiserswerth, as 
we have seen, has its own Book of Sacred Song 
to aid in binding together those whose fields of 
labour may be widely separated. Nor are these 

* In both these respects the custom of the Moravians or 
United Brethren may be adduced as an illustration. 

a 
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the only provisions for maintaining a loyal and 
affectionate feeling among the members of the 
commimity.* Frequent conferences take place of 
the Chaplains and Sisters together, for discussing 
new plans, for ascertaining the success which has 
been attained, and for hearing tidings of the 
distant stations. The Sisters themselves have a 
veto upon the election of each new Deaconess. 
Each birthday is carefully commemorated. 
Every year a calendar f is published, which may 
be seen hung up at all the stations, and which 
notes under its own date each successive step in 
the past history of this remarkable work. Thus 

* Much stress was laid at the recent Conference on the 
frequent visitation of those Deaconesses who are at out- 
stations, for the purpose of ^^ strengthening their spirits in 
'* their lonely and difficult positions." It was remarked, 
too, that the visits of experienced Sisters are more fruitful 
of good results than the visits of Chaplains, '^ for to the 
'' former the Sisters open their hearts more willingly." 
Here the example of Count Zinzendorf and the United 
Brethren was quoted at the meeting, pp. 72 — 75. 

t Stationen-Kalender der Didkonisaen-AnstaU zu Kaisers^ 
werth am JRhein. Elsewhere, the union between the Parent- 
Institution and the out-stations is promoted by a periodical, 
giving an account of each step in the progress of the work, 
and intermingled with extracts tending to edification. "We 
have now before us the Correspondenzblatt der Didkonisaen 
von Neuendettehau for three years (1868 — 60). This is one 
of the more recent institutions, founded in Bavaria in 
1864. 
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the corporate feeKng is strong, though the mem- 
bers are scattered ; and a happy and cheerful 
allegiance to the " Mother-House " is everywhere 
maintained. The emblem of the dove with the 
olive branch, which is a familiar wood-cut on the 
printed papers of Kaiserswerth, is suggestive not 
only of the character and mission of those who 
are sent forth, but of the Home to which all of 
them belong. 

Before we visited Kaiserswerth itself, we had an 
opportunity at Bonn of noticing this loyalty of 
feeling at a small hospital, which is situated in an 
open and healthy place at the south side of the 
town, full in view of Grodesberg and the Drachen- 
fels. Here first we saw the blue gowns, and 
heard of the "Mother-House." This is one of 
the smallest and nearest of the out-stations. 
The total number of stations, all subordinate to 
the central government at Kaiserswerth, all ani- 
mated by the same spirit, is now seventy-four.* 
If we combine these into one view, and remember 
further the great variety of work which goes on 
at the central institution, accumulating there 
a store of experience, we see at a glance how 



* Since this was written the number of stations has risen 
to eighty-three ; and the total number of confirmed Dea- 
conesses is said to be 220, of Probationers, 120, all belong- 
ing to Kaiserswerth. 

o 2 
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great a provision is made for a widely-extended 
and penetrating Christian influence. 

We might, at first sight, be inclined to doubt 
the wisdom of associating so many different opera- 
tions with the Mother-House. It might be sup- 
posed that they would hinder and disturb one 
another. But they have grown up gradually rather 
from the suggestion of circumstances than from 
any preconceived plan; and they are found in 
practice to be sources of mutual strength. Thus, 
the orphan-school is a soil from which Deaconesses 
may be expected to spring ; and this expectation 
is often realised. If the destination of the trained 
Deaconess is a hospital, she is none the worse 
for knowing something of children; if it is an 
infant school, she is none the worse for knowing 
something of medicine. Each individual goes 
forth to her duties with a considerable variety of 
experience. But what is still more important, 
these opportimities of diversified training enable 
the directors of the establishment to turn the 
energies of the Sisters into channels for which 
their dispositions are most suitable. One may have 
the vivacity which gives and receives continual 
happiness in the midst of young children, and yet 
may be wanting in the sustained patience which 
is requisite in watching the sick bed. One may 
have the tact which enables her to exercise influ- 
ence over the diseased in mind, and yet may have 
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no strength to support the heavy labour of other 
employments. Meantime the same religious spirit 
runs through all this variety ; the same discipline 
gives coherence to the whole. There is much 
machinery, but one moving power ; one fountain, 
but many streams. This unity in variety results 
in a ramified diffusion of good, with strength to 
spread into all parts of social life in European 
countries, and powerfully to aid the work of 
missionaries in the East. And yet this is not the 
whole of the case. Not only is the Kaiserswerib 
tree strong and growing, and many-branching; 
but the Deaconess work of the Continent is rather 
like the great Indian tree, the branches of which 
take root again, and form new trees and new 
shelter. Besides what we have been describing 
there are twenty other independent Deaconess- 
Institutions.* To some of these we must now 
turn our attention. 

Following the Rhine southwards from the 
Prussian Provinces to the eastern frontier of 
France, we find, on the other side of the river, at 

* The Jubilee Report states that there are now twenty- 
seven Mother-Houses, with a total of 1200 Sisters, " who 
" are carrying on their work fi-om the Monongahela and 
'' Alleghany rivers in North America to the banks of the 
" Nile, and firom the still waters of Siloah to the Maeler 
" Lake in Sweden," p. 13. 
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Strasburg, a second Deax^oness-Institution, less 
familiarly known in England than that of Kaisers- 
werth, but not much more recent in its establish- 
ment, and hardly less important in its growth. 
Alsace, in defiance of the principle of " nationali- 
^* ties," of which we have lately heard so much, is 
politically French ; but many of the most import- 
ant characteristics of its people are still thoroughly 
German. A Strasburg newspaper presents the 
curious feature of parallel columns in the two 
laiiguages, each an exact translation of the other. 
As regards the Deaconesses, they generally speak 
German with greater facility than French. Ger- 
man is the language of their prayers. Their rules 
are printed in German. The annual reports are 
published in both languages. From these sources, 
and still more from what we have seen and heard, 
we proceed to give a short account of this import- 
ant establishment, pointing out especially the 
characteristic features in which it differs from 
that at Kaiserswerth. 

Here has taken place the same gradual growth 
from a small beginning. One expression used by 
Pastor Harter, the founder, was that " the work 
*' always went faster than he did." But we have to 
notice, in the first place, that his work was not 
by any means a mere imitation of that of Pastor 
Fliedner, but independent in its origin, though 
parallel and full of sympathy with his in its 
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progress.* It was actually begun in 1842 ; but 
as early as 1817 the idea was germinating in 
M. Barter's mind. At that time he was a theo- 
logical student. Protestant women were sought 
who would devote themselves to the nursing of 
the sick in a local hospital. His tutor told him, 
with tears, that they could not be found. The 
shame of the young theologian was great. " Surely," 
he said, " the Gospel has not lost its power." He 
has now lived, to use again his own expression, 
"to see that it was not that the Gospel had lost its 
" power, but that the French Protestants had lost 
« the Gospel." 

Many years, however, of hard labour have 
intervened between that time and the present. In 
one respect Harter seems to have begun with an 
advantage which Fliedner did not possess. Long 
and diUgent parochial work in a large flock at 
Strasburg, had brought around the good Pastor a 
number of young women, prepared by himself for 
confirmation, and accustomed to the systematic 
visiting of the poor. Thus, while he was reflecting 
on the Deaconesses of the Primitive Church (for 
this thought too was throughout present to his 

* His wish was to advance in the enterprise ^^as the 
'^ Lord might lead," without any slavish imitation of others. 
Two of those who first worked under him were sent for a 
few weeks to Kaiserswerth : one of these is now married ; 
the other is head of a Girls' Eeformatoiy School. 
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mind, as to Fliedner's), and feeling the pressure of 
modern wants, some of those who had been under 
his teaching and training were brought gradually 
and simultaneously to an earnest desire to devote 
themselves entirely to works of charity and use- 
fulness. He began with three, and among them 
the admirable lady who now presides over all the 
branches of the Strasburg Deaconess-Institution. 

We found this institution far more highly 
organized and more widely extended than we were 
at all prepared to expect. We could perceive in 
it no inferiority to what we had seen at Kaisers- 
werth. One superiority, if so it may be called, it 
is very important to notice in an account intended 
for English readers. The Deaconesses belonged, 
on the whole, to a higher rank of life. At Kaisers- 
werth the preponderating number are from the 
social grade from which domestic servants are 
obtained ; here the majority are drawn from what 
may be called " la bonne bourgeoisie," and one is 
*' noble." The total number of the Sisters is now 
eighty, of whom thirty-five are in Strasburg itself. 
Of the others five are in Colmar and a very 
much larger number at Miilhausen.* The estab- 

* While the sheets were under revision for the press, we 
had the pleasure of receiving the Strasburg Reports for 
1860 and 1861. In the former of these years the Dea- 
conesses in the home-stations and the out-stations were 
35 and 48 respectively, in the latter, 39 and 53. 
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lishments in which the Deaconesses are occupied 
at Strasburg are, a hospital, a penitentiary, a crhihe^ 
a home for aged women, a school for servant girls, 
and a reformatory for women who have been in 
prison. Over every one of these, as well as at 
each of the out-stations, is a Sister who conducts 
the executive {Soeur Conductrice^ or Leitende- 
Schwester\ while the whole is under the general 
superintendence of the lady whom we have men- 
tioned {Sceur Directrice, or Ob&r-Schwester,) 

If Harter has had great advantages in the 
efficient preparation of his first agents, and in the 
high social grade of the general body, in other 
respects he was not so well placed as his fellow- 
labourer at Kaiserswerth. It is true that the 
Strasburg Deaconess-Institution has since 1852 
obtained recognition from the French Grovemment 
as an authorized charitable organization,* and that 
it can communicate with the Civil power officially 
through the Consistory. But still his position has 
been very different from those of Pastors Fliedner 
and Disselhoff, who are by authority appointed 
chaplains of the great Deaconess-Institution of 
Rhenish Prussia. He has been throughout in the 
midst of laborious parochial employments, and his 
leisure for other work has been comparatively 



♦ " Un ^tablissement d'utiUt^ publique," Art. 21 of the 
Statutes. 
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small. From this circumstance, in some degree, 
have resulted two details of the Strasburg organi- 
zation which are different from the arrangements 
at Kaiserswerth. The Committee is a more pro- 
minent feature of the system; and the lady at 
the head of the Deaconesses, not the chaplain, has 
the command of the executive. As to the former 
point, it is only natural that, in the midst of a 
considerable and somewhat affluent Protestant 
population, ladies should be found on the spot 
ready to give active sympathy and help to so good 
a work. It is possible, too, that such assistance, 
as it is more easily foimd here, may also be more 
willingly sought, than it would be at Kaiserswerth. 
As regards the other point, the placing of the 
executive power in female hands, certainly Flied- 
ner's theory tends rather towards the stronger sex.* 
For ourselves we must confess a predilection for 
the arrangements which, whether from deliberate 
choice, or from local circumstances, M. Harter 
has adopted at Strasburg. In a woman, carefully 
chosen for fitness of character, and well trained for 

* We have heard him say, in reference to the Deaconess- 
Institutions of East Prussia, where the arrangement is the 
same as at Strasburg, that he regards it as more in harmony 
with Scripture to place government in the hands of a man. 
This reminds us of some of Mrs. Jameson's statements of 
her great principle. But we must not forget that the 
home-administration in a family rests with the mother 
Tather than the father. 
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SO great a responsibility, we should place quite as 
much confidence as in any man. It appears to us 
also, that there is a better guarantee for per- 
manence in a principle of government connected 
with the body of Deaconesses themselves, and with 
a local Committee, than in the commanding in- 
fluence of a chaplain, whose life is necessarily 
uncertain and short.* 

While noticing important varieties of detail, we 
must be careful to add, that, in the prevailing 
spirit and moral tone of the institutions at Stras- 
burg, we could perceive no difference from those 
at Kaiserswerth. There is the same decided 
Protestantism, the same deep religious feeling, 
the same strict discipline and loyal sentiment of 

* A line, however, must be drawn between the external 
business connected with the founding and sustaining of an 
\nstitution, and the current details of its internal manage- 
aient. This line was clearly drawn at the Kaiserswerth 
Conference : and the importance of the co-operation of men 
in regard to the former was strongly insisted on, whatever 
difference of opinion there might be in reference^ to the 
latter. A sentence from a woman's pen in this country 
may be quoted here. In an article in the North British 
Review (referred to elsewhere) we find the following : — 
*^ Women must pay men the compliment of saying that 
'^ they originate and organize better than we do. They are 
" also freer agents than we are. How many women are 
*' now waiting with empty hands and longing hearts I will 
'^ not good men lend us their aid to bring m and our work 
" together ? " p. 69. 
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close association. We have already said enough 
to show the doctrinal orthodoxy of M. Harter; 
and it would be easy to add more proof, if it were 
needed. But he is no more the slave of narrow 
prejudices than Dr. Fliedner. Believing that 
"circumcision is nothing," he also believes the 
other side of the Apostle's maxim, that " uncir- 
cumcision is nothing." His principle has been 
to learn from experience, and not to be preci- 
pitate in enacting regulations. For three years 
the work advanced without any rules at all. In 
the third year the statutes were roughly sketched : 
they were not consolidated till the seventh year ; 
and now, within the last four months, they have 
been revised again. In their present form (and 
we have not seen them in their earlier form) they 
appear to us admirably sensible and explicit. 
The time for which service is promised* is not 
quite so long as at Kaiserswerth. The ordination 
here, as there, is in the chapel, and with the 
laying on of hands, with this difference that the 
two eldest Sisters take part in this actf Here 
again is an illustration of that predominance of 

* On the other hand^ the probationary period is longer. 
Something will be said below on the (conditional) promise 
of a definite time of service. 

t At the Kaiserswerth Conference the question was 
asked whether there is any precedent for this in Scripture, 
or the Early Church ; and it was admitted that no precedent 
could be found, pp. 66, 67, 
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the female element, which we have noticed above 
as characteristic of Strasburg. So again, though 
the Simday services are performed by M. Harter 
or his son,* the daily devotions are conducted by 
one of the Sisters. The customary dress is black, 
in summer dark grey. The cap is perhaps a little 
more nun-like than that which we noticed as 
worn at the sister-institution ; but in this country 
we know so little now of those charming varieties 
of costume, which are still seen in many parts of 
the Continent, that though we must judge for 
ourselves at home, we have no right to criticise 
what is foimd to be convenient and pleasing 
abroad. Certainly there is nothing in the gown 
and cap of the Strasburg Deaconesses, at all 
more remarkable than what is seen daily in a 
hundred French and Grerman villages. 

It will have been noticed that at Strasburg, as 
at Kaiserswerth, various operations are grouped 
round the Mother-House ; and doubtless the same 
advantages result. There is, however, one dif- 
ference, which it is the more important to ob- 
serve, as it is the result of experience. At 
Kaiserswerth there are two classes of sisters, 
nursing-sisters and teaching-sisters. So it was at 
first at Strasburg. But it has gradually proved 
expedient to allow the second branch of work to 

* His son is aumdnier — a circumstance which is an 
additional guarantee for the permanence of the Institution. 
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fall into desuetude. It was found that the health 
of the Deaconesses who were engaged in schools, 
seriously suffered ; it was observed too that those 
who were placed in detached posts of this kind 
were apt to lose that staid and thoughtful cha- 
racter — that Diakonissin-Sinn, that Coeur de 
Diaconesse — on which here and elsewhere we 
noticed that the utmost stress was laid; and 
besides this, those who were educated for teachers 
were fettered by onerous conditions imposed by 
the rules of the civil government. Thus, in one 
respect, the work at Strasburg is more restricted 
than at Kaiserswerth. But, on the other hand, it 
may be said in some particulars to be more ex- 
tended. In this point of view we must specify 
the school for domestic servants. We visited it 
in an aflemoon-hour, when the girls, who are 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen, were 
engaged in sewing. In the midst was a lady of 
the Committee, sitting side by side with the 
Deaconess. This scene appeared to us a good 
refutation of the fallacious objection to institu- 
tions of this kind, that they tend to substitute 
a mechanical for a voluntary charity, and tempt 
the higher classes to exercise their benevolence 
vicariously. There can be no doubt that the dea- 
coness-establishments of Eastern France, as. they 
have arisen from a fruitful soil well-prepared, so 
have again fertilised that soil, and stimulated a 
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large amount of voluntary charity, which other- 
wise would have lain dormant ; and not stimulated 
only, but concentrated and directed it ; for 
charity often runs to waste, unless it is systema- 
tically guided. This is more particularly illus- 
trated in another branch of the deaconess-work 
of Eastern France, to which we must now turn 
our attention. We mean the system of Parochial 
Deaconesses. 

We have said nothing as yet of the parochial 
female diaconate, which, as it is the most pri- 
mitive form of the organization we are considering, 
so is probably that which is most urgently needed, 
and most likely to find acceptance, in England. 
It was indeed prominently before our attention 
at Kaiserswerth. From thence also a large number 
of deaconesses are sent out to work in parishes, 
sometimes by the desire of the parochial minis- 
ters, sometimes at the invitation of benevolent 
societies. But in all cases we should remark 
that they are directed to work in subordination to 
the parochial clergy, and to make reports to them 
as well as to the authorities at Kaiserswerth. We 
should also observe that they are always sent, if 
possible, at least two together, and that it is 
generally arranged that one should have her em- 
ployment in some hospital or almshouse, and thus 
provide a home for her sister-labourer, who is occu- 
pied in the parish. By these means the distraction 
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of "coflfee-parties," and the social intercourse which 
might lead to gossip and loss of time, are avoided, 
and the gravity suitable to serious official work 
is more easily retained.* In a recent number of 
the Armen-UTid Kranken-Feund is a veiy full 
account of the theory of this pai:ochial diaconate, 
illustrated by cases drawn from actual experience, 
and showing its utility in various points of view, 
in the assistance given to the clergyman in 
seeking out cases of temporal and spiritual 
distress, in detecting imposture, in attending the 
sick in their own houses, in teaching poor women 
how to nurse invalids and how to cook, in pro- 
moting the regular attendance of children at 
school, in co-operating with charitable associations, 
in superintending sewing-schools and mending- 
schools, in exercising a good influence over 
grown-up girls in service and in factories, es- 
pecially as regards the great danger of Simday 
amusements, and in meeting the Roman Catholic 
Sisters of Charity on their own ground, that is, 
in families which have the elements of discord 
made ready by means of a mixed marriage.f It 
is, however, in connection with the Strasburg- 

* All this we gathered from conversation in the summer 
of 1860. These practical principles and the experience 
connected with them are recorded in the minutes of the 
Conference held in the autumn of 1861, p. 74.- 

^ A,imdK F. for May and June 1860, pp. 71—87. 
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Institution that we have actually seen the paro- 
chial Deaconess in the midst of her work, — not 
indeed at Strasburg itself, but at Miilhausen, a 
busy town well known to many of our readers as 
a large uninteresting place, full of manufactures, 
by which they have passed, when beginning to be 
weary of the long railway-journey from Paris to 
Basle. 

In this place are twelve Strasburg Deaconesses 
— seven working in the large hospital, and five in 
the parochial subdivisions of the town.* Miil- 
hausen is, no doubt, the only town in France 
where a public hospital is conducted by Protestant 
Sisters. As regards numbers, among the lower 
orders here the Eoman Catholic population is 
largely increasing. But the wealth and influence 
are with the Protestants. Thus the traveller finds 

* These numbers were understated even for 1860. With- 
out seeking to correct the statistics for that year, we will 
give the substance of what is said with joyful thankfulness 
at the beginning of the Report for 1861. '^ Nine years ago, 
*' as a small beginning, there was a single district-deaconess 
'^ for the sick of a single street ; now the town, through its 
" whole extent, is subdivided into six quarters, which ^e 
" cared for by nursing-sisters j and the district-nursing has 
'^ its own house, large and roomy, as a central point for 
" this work of Christian love. Seventeen years ago there 
" was not a single Deaconess in Miilhausen ; now twenty- 
*' four are labouring here (fifteen in the hospital, and nine in 
" the new house), all that they may serve the Lord in His 
^^ suffering members." — Diakonissenwerk in MiUhatisen, p. 3. 

H 
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the Deaconess with her Bible, established in a 
safe and busy home in the midst of the patients 
for whom her life is spent. All round is the 
garden, which seems a constant feature of all 
Deaconess-hospitals. Within is the pharmacie, 
well provided with all medical appliances, and 
here some of the Sisters are constantly to be seen, 
making up medicines or preparing bandages. As 
regards the medical aspect of a Deaconess-In- 
stitution, certainly Strasburg will well bear 
comparison with Kaiserswerth. But it is the 
other, the parochial group of Deaconesses at 
Miilhausen, concerning which we desire especially 
to say a word. A new building is in preparation 
for their home,* but at present they live together 
in a house contiguous to the residence of one of 
the pastors of the town. There they have prayers 
morning and evening. At noon they meet for 
dinner and a short rest. All the remainder of 
the day they are out at work in their several 
quarters. The town is divided into five districts, 
and in each one of these the Deaconess of the 
district has a couple of rooms, which are the 
centre of her operations. She has here a small 
collection of medicines, with linen and flannel, 
and whatever else is likely to be needed by the 
sick and suffering poor. Here too is a kitchen, 

* For the grateful commemoration of the completion of 
this new house see the preceding note. 
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where her servant prepares soup and meat for the 
aged and the convalescent. Here, at fixed in- 
tervals, the Deaconess meets the physician to 
receive instructions regarding those invalids who 
are able to come for advice. The more serious 
cases are visited at home. All the ordinary cases 
she is competent, from her medical training, to 
deal with herself. With the general wants of the 
poor and degraded in her district she is busied 
throughout the day. Sometimes she passes the 
night by the bed of those who are dangerously 
ill. It is evident that this system inspires the 
utmost confidence at Mulhausen. The Eoman 
Catholic Sisters of Charity are adopting some 
plans of the same kind ; but we were told that 
the poor prefer the Deaconesses, because of their 
high opinion of their training and experience. 
There is evidently no lack of fimds. The muni- 
cipality allows to each Deaconess the services of 
the Medecin du QuartieTy and the Bureau, de 
Bienfaisance supplies the medicines. What is 
perhaps more important still, there are local 
committees, and a general superintending com- 
mittee, of those who voluntarily give their time 
and contributions in aid of this well-organized 
work. Ladies come forward willingly to cooperate 
in this way, and the accounts are published quar- 
terly. Above all, these exertions have through- 
out a distinctly religious aim. The end is to do 

H 2 
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good to the soul while caring for the body. While 
we heard and saw the details of this excellent 
system, it seemed like the realization of a long- 
cherished dream of a female parochial diaconate. 

Following still the " natural frontier," we pass 
from the Grerman part of France to the Grerman 
part of Switzerland. The neighbourhood of Basle 
has for some time been celebrated for its bene- 
volent and religious institutions. None of them 
have been more rapidly and surely successful than 
the Deaconess-House at a village not far distant 
from the city. The foolish and fratricidal quarrel, 
which a few years ago resulted in the separation 
of "Basle city" and *^ Basle country," left 
attached to the former the small slip of country 
belonging to the old canton, which lay on the right 
bank of the Ehine. This northerly fragment 
of Switzerland is a well-wooded eminence, having 
the picturesque little church of St. Crischona 
on its summit, which is conspicuous from all the 
neighbourhood of Basle, and itself commands a 
glorious view of the Ehine valley immediately 
beneath, and the distant mountains of the Ober- 
land beyond. We counsel the philanthropic 
traveller to leave the luxury of the "Three Kings" 
very early in the morning, to go by the Baden 
railway as far as the first station, then to follow 
the steep footpaths through dewy vines and corn, 
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SO as to join the students of the homely mis- 
sionary college of St. Crischona at their seven 
o'clock breakfast. Thence he may drop down 
into the opposite valley, where the Wiese flows 
from the Black Forest to join the Ehine ; and at 
the small village of Eiehen he will find the 
homely, but most useful and prosperous, Dea- 
coness-Institution, with its hospital enclosed in a 
cheerful garden. 

What we have already said is an approximate 
expression of the characteristic diflerences of this 
institution as compared with those which we have 
previously described. The scale of the establish- 
ment is much smaller. The Deaconesses are less 
highly educated, and, like the students of St. 
Crischona, come chiefly from the labouring classes. 
Their work, with the exception of an infant school, 
is almost entirely restricted to the care of the 
sick. Again, the organization is of a simpler 
kind. The rules are less severe ; the whole 
system less exacting. There is no fixed period for 
which a conditional promise of service is given. 
It is presumed that those who present themselves 
for the work do so from deliberate and serious 
choice. This is regarded as a sufficient guarantee.* 

* As to the promised period of service, it should be re- 
membered that in all Deaconess-Institutions there is perfect 
liberty to retire at any time, if new circumstances should 
urgently require it, especially in the case of any claim 
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Great power here, as at Strasburg, is given to the 
lady at the head, the daughter of a Basle manu- 
facturer, a gentle and truly feminine woman, but 
with much strength of character and great ad- 
ministrative talent. The same spirit of freedom 
is perceptible at Eiehen, in its religious relations. 
As regards theological belief and practical devo- 
tion, it does not differ from Kaiserswerth or 
Strasburg. But here is no official connection 
with any ecclesiastical authority — no chapel — 
no subordination to a chaplain. Eeligious instruc- 
tion and spiritual care are volimtarily afforded 
to the inmates by neighbouring clergymen or 
by theological professors.* In the arrangements 
which we have here slightly sketched we have 
possibly a lower ideal than that which we have 
surveyed at the two greater institutions; but 
perhaps these arrangements are better adapted 

arising fifom family duties. Where there is a conditional 
promise of service for a specified period (as, for instance, at 
Kaiserswerth, for five years, with the option of renewing it at 
the expiration of that time) — this is required as a guarantee 
to the Institution which has done so much for the Dea- 
conesses in their time of probation, and as a protection to 
themselves against their own feelings of discouragement or 
caprice, and against the arguments of those who seek to 
unsettle their minds. 

* The publicly-expressed sympathy of the theological 
professors in the University of Basle is to be noted as one 
of the favourable religious influences of the neighbourhood. 
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to the free and independent atmosphere of Swit- 
zerland. Prussia is strongly monarchical. We 
know what France is. Possibly even in England 
there are some who would look with more favour 
on the free regulations of Eiehen than on the 
more strictly ecclesiastical constitution of Kaisers- 
worth and Strasburg. 

This very freedom gives more appropriateness 
to a quotation which we introduce here for the 
purpose of conveying to our readers some notion 
of the solemnity with which a Grerman Deaconess, 
when the period of her probation is closed, is set 
apart for her chosen work. The Eiehen Eeports 
give the services actually used at successive con- 
secrations. We select the following from that 
which is most recent : ♦ — 

^^ In the name of our faithful Lord and Master^ in 
" the name of the Triune God, who till this day has 
" so immistakeably accompanied our work with His 
^' blessing, — will ye, in the presence of this holy work, 
" wherein ye have had experience now for two years, 
" promise f Obedience, Willingnbss, and Faithpul- 
f ' NE88 ? — obedience towards those who are set over 

* Keport for 1869, pp. 18, 19. 

t In the similar (though not identical) service for 1867 
it is expressly said that " this promise is no monastic vow, 
" no rule imposed by an order, but that it expresses the 
^^ spirit of free Evangelical love which animates the house 
" and service of the Deaconesses, while yet this spirit by 
^' no means excludes fixed and orderly regulations." 
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'' you, especially as regards your superintending Sister, 
^' and all the regidations of the house ; wiUingnesSy in 
" accomplishing the service that may be committed to 
" you, in being sent out or summoned back, when and 
' '^ how the authorities may judge best; faithfulnesa in 
^^ all the occupations assigned to you, and above all 
" towards Him who hath called you ? 

^' K ye are ready to fulfil this promise with a cheer- 
" ful heart, looking unto Him who will make His 
^' strength manifest in your weakness, then answer me 
" here now, in the presence of these assembled sym- 
^' pathizing witnesses, with a ' yea,^ and reach to me 
" here each one of you the hand in token of your 
'^ promise. 

" The merciful and ever-present One, in whose name 
" we are assembled, hath heard you promise. May He 
" give you stedfastness ! 

'' In pursuance of the pledge which ye have given, 
^' I here pronounce you Deaconesses, received into the 
^' sisterhood of our house, and invite you, kneeling 
'^ down in the Lord's name, to receive a blessing by 
^' my hand as of an ordained minister of the Evangelical 
'' Church. 

"Sisters Susbtte Schmid and Anettb Haitser — 
" The God of peace scmctify you whoUy, and your whole 
*' spirit, and sotd, and body, be preserved blameless wrdo 
" the condng of our Lord Jesus Christ (1 Thess. v. 23). 
" Sisters Susanna Sp^hleb and Anna Hoffman — 
*' Our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God, even our 
" Father, which hath loved us, and hath given us ever- 
" lasting consolation and good hope through faith, com' 
'^ fort your hearts, and establish you in every good word 
"and work (2 Thess. ii. 16, 17). Sisters Veeena 
"MoHL and Louise Hossli — The peace of God, 
" which passeth aU understanding, keep your hearts and 
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'• minds in Christ Jesus (Phil. iv. 7). Sisters Adelheid 
'^ Hagen and Anna Hitz — The Lord our God he 
*^ favourable unto youy and prosper t?ie work of your 
^' hands upon you, yea, prosper He your handy-work " 
(Ps. xc. 17).* 

Though the work which we have described is 
comparatively small, it is thoroughly prosperous, 
and has great capacity for growth. The buildings 
connected with the Mother-House have recently 
been increased. , Besides the nursing of the poor 
in their own dwellings at various places, hospitals 
at Berne, Zurich, and Schafif hausen, are served by 
Deaconesses from Eiehen. Further operations of 
the parochial kind are spoken of as in progress or 
in prospect.t But we must not linger too long 

* The texts so given are regarded as mottoes and watch- 
words for the future and memorials of the consecration. As 
to the three words '' Obedience, Willingness, and Faithful- 
^^ ness," they might be called the Strasburg formula. The 
phrase seems borrowed at Eiehen from the regulations 
drawn up by M. Harter, 

t Report for 1859, p. 6. In the recently-received Report 
for 1861, allusion is made (pp. 9, 10) to progress in the 
city of Basle, both in Hospital-work and Parish-work. 
The comparison between the two years stands thus. In 
1859, six Probationers were received and eight Deaconesses 
consecrated; in 1861, the corresponding numbers were 
thirteen and six. The latter Report contains a Mendly allu- 
sion to the Kaiserswerth Conference, the tables of which 
now assign to Riehen nineteen Probationers and thirty-two 
Deaconesses. It appears that an independent ^'Mother- 
'' House '' is now established in Berne. 
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on one point. In passing, however, to a new part 
of Switzerland, we cannot refrain from marking 
by the way another aspect of the Deaconess- 
work, in which we think it ought to be seriously 
and hopefully considered. 

Three accidental circumstances associated with 
our visit to this place lead us to notice a remote 
benefit resulting from Deaconess-Institutions, 
which we believe will come prominently into view 
before many years are past. Among the recent 
residents at Eiehen is the famous African mis- 
sionary Krapf, who has thus been able to rein- 
force the Deaconess-Institution from the stores 
of his cheerful spirit and long-tried experience. 
Among the religious Institutions of Basle are two 
missionary colleges.* Among the favourite pro- 
jects of the benevolent M. Spittler (himself the 
chief founder both of the Deaconess-House and 
of these colleges) is the connection of the Medi- 
terranean by an " apostolic highway " of twelve 
stations with Abyssinia, the scene of the labours 
of Krapf and his companions. What would be 
the eflect of establishing Deaconesses at such 
stations ? At Kaiserswerth we heard of the 
valuable services of these trained Christian women 
in Mahomedan communities, as at Jerusalem and 



* One of these is that of St. Crischona mentioned above^ 
the other is an institution of higher pretensions. 
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Smyrna.* Through the children whom they teach, 
and through gratitude for help given in the 
healing of the sick, they are welcome in the 
harems. We have here a close parallel to the 
position of the Deaconess of the Primitive Church. 
What if the restoration of this office is destined 
to be one of the instruments of converting the 
Mahomedan East ? f 

* The school conducted by the Kaiserswerth Deaconesses 
at Smyrna is described with much approbation by Mr. 
Senior in his Journal kept in Turkey and Greece, pp. 216 — 
218. " They have a large house in the Armenian quarter, 
*' which they purchased and enlarged and furnished with 
" ;?30,000, of which 20,000 were advanced by the King 
" of Prussia." And the remark is quoted jfrom M. Van 
Lennap, a Prussian: "I do not suppose so much good 
" was ever done with £3,000 as was done by our good 
" king, when his 20,000 thalers enabled the Deaconesses to 
*' foimd their school." The girls in this school, partly 
boarders and partly day scholars, are chiefly children of 
European residents, Armenians, Boman Catholics, and 
Greeks j and we do not know how far a direct impression 
has yet been made on the Mahomedan population. 

Another work in the East, to be conducted by the same 
agency, is now projected : viz., among the orphans left by 
the late massacres in Syria. Concerning this the eminent 
geographer, the Chev. Van de Velde, who is gone on a pre- 
liminaiy mission of inquiry, says in a letter — "The object 
*' of the Society is principally to work by means of Asylums, 
*' and Pastor Fliedner's Deaconesses will of course be the 
" great instruments." 

t Nor ought the Hindoo East to be forgotten. We heard 
it lately said on good authority that the great hope for 
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What Eiehen is to the Grerman part of Swit- 
zerland, Saint-Loup is to the French. The 
latter Deaconess-Institution is in a position still 
more rural, still more remote from any town, and 
certainly not less beautiful than the former. 
There is not even a hamlet at Saint-Loup. The 
little hospital stands on a cheerful and healthy 
eminence, about three miles from the small station 
of Eclepens, on the Lausanne and Yverdon rail- 
way. Here we are at the frontier of the long 
range of the Jura, and among the low precipices 
of blue calcareous rock, which remind us of the 
mountain-limestone of the north-western districts 
of England, except that in the Pays de Vaud the 
walnut-trees and the cherry-trees present a 
leafage and fruitage to which we are not accus- 
tomed at home. Here Pastor Grermond devotes 
a life, which has long been a laborious and happy 
one, to the affectionate care of invalids of the 
poorer classes, and of the Deaconesses who are 
under training for work here and elsewhere. He 
is practically the Director, the Committee, and 
the Chaplain. It would be more correct to say 
that he is the Father of the whole establishment ; 

families in India is in the influence of the European women 
over the native women. K the "middle wall of partition " 
between East and West is to be thus broken down, it 
will be quite in harmony with what happened in the ear- 
liest ages of the Church. 
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and it would be still more correct to say that 
M. and Madame Grermond are the father and 
mother of a large family, where the invalids, the 
Deaconesses, and the servants, are reckoned among 
the children. Here we have before us a type of 
the female Diaconate slightly different from that 
at Riehen. The plan is more dctmestic ; the rules 
are even less stringent ; the ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments are even more free, though a minister of 
religion is the heart and centre of the establish- 
ment. At Saint-Loup there is no laying on of 
hands ; but the Deaconesses are simply commended 
to Grod by solemn prayer when their time of 
probation has been satisfactorily closed. There 
is no chapel ; but once on a Sunday the inmates 
go to the church of la Sarraz, which is about a 
mile distant; and once there is service in the 
large dining-room. The Pays de Vaud was, some 
fifteen years ago, like Scotland, the scene of a 
serious disruption. M. Grermond belongs to the 
Free Church ; but the circumstance does not seem 
to cause any hindrance to his work ; the asperities 
of a time of controversy are considerably softened; 
and he says that he finds almost more sympathy 
and support in the " National " Church than the 
" Free." 

It is instructive to notice the motives which led 
this good man to begin his undertaking, and the 
steps by which it has advanced, not without 
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opposition, to its present condition of success. 
At Neuchatel a hospital had been founded by a 
benevolent Swiss gentleman named Pourtales; 
and M. Grermond heard with shame that it was 
served by " Les Soeurs grises." What ! he asked, 
is " la reconnaissance pour le salut gratuit " a 
weaker principle than the hope of earning reward 
by good works ? He frequently spoke about the 
subject as a man does when he is possessed by 
an idea which will not let him rest, when it 
happened, at a meeting of the " Societe Evange- 
lique " at Lausanne, in 1841, that M. de Grasparin, 
who had just paid a visit to Kaiserswerth, spoke 
in glowing words of what he had seen and admired 
there. This address was the spark which kindled 
the fuel already laid. A small conference, held 
at the country residence of a wealthy and bene- 
volent gentleman of the Pays de Vaud, resulted 
in a determination to found a Deaconess-Insti- 
tutiori for the Canton, and in the immediate 
collection of sufficient funds ; the care of organi- 
zation and government being consigned to M. 
Grermond, who was then pastor at Echallens. 

There the establishment was placed in the early 
years of its history. Its success was rapid and 
sure, though the first difficulties were not incon- 
siderable. Opposition came from an unexpected 
quarter ; and presently this was followed by 
assistance equally unexpected. Madame de Gras- 
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parin took alarm at what she supposed to be the 
introduction of monastic institutions and Popish 
principles into the heart of the Protestant Church, 
and she expressed her conviction in the lively 
style and with the warm religious zeal which 
characterize all her writings.* Meanwhile M. 
Grermond and his wife were experiencing much 
embarrassment from the inconvenience of their 
position at Echallens, especially from the fact that 
their own residence was separated from that of 
the Deaconesses. Just then M. Butini, an uncle 
of Madame de Grasparin, warmly sympathizing 
with M. Grermond, more than compensated for 
the vigour of his niece's attack by purchasing for 
the work, and presenting the house, in the situa- 
tion which we have described, and which has the 
additional charm, in clear weather, of commanding 
a view of the snowy Alps from the Jungfrau to 
Mont Blanc. The house itself was originally 
built for invalids near some baths which enjoyed 
a temporary reputation. No circumstances could 
be more favourable to the consolidation of a 
Deaconess-Institution in its simplest and most 

* Her first attack was contained in eight letters addressed 
to the editor of L^Avenivy a small Swiss periodical, in 1849 
and 1860. These letters were reprinted in 1855 at the end 
of two considerable volumes, published in Paris, and en- 
titled Des Corporations Monastiques au sem du ProteS" 
tantieme. 
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domestic form. M. Grermond has, since the 
change of locality, been entirely devoted to the 
work; funds have come unsought; the Sisters 
have risen in number since 1842 from four to 
thirty-five ; * the poor sufferers from all quarters, 
who are intrusted to their care, receive not only 
watchful and skilful nursing, but that spiritual 
help for which their sickness is regarded as the 
most precious opportunity. A hundred suppo- 
sitions, which were made at first, have been re- 
futed by experience ; vague fears have subsided ; 
the Sisters have not " waked up," on any morn- 
ing, "to find themselves Papists;" and the Insti- 
tution, though having no formal connection 
with the State or the Church, may be truly said 
to be naturalized in the Canton by the acceptance 
of public opinion. 

We welcome the sharp controversy which has 
animated the progress of this Institution, as having 
a tendency to promote clear views and distinct 
statements; to separate principles from details, 
and to record suggestions which may be very use- 
ful in England. On some of these points we shall 
have more to say when we come to Paris,t where 
controversy concerning Deaconesses has appeared 
in a more serious form. A word may be said 
here, in passing, on the two topics of payment 
and dress, which are not without their impor- 

* There axe now 37. t See Appendix m. 
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tance, and which came before our notice conver- 
sationally at Saint-Loup. 

The principle of " non-remuneration " has been 
attacked with some severity by Madame de Gras- 
parin. It is possible that her arguments on the sub- 
ject might meet with some sympathy in England, 
though we must confess that, when discussing the 
subject of Deaconesses, we have usually been met 
by the opposite argimient, viz. that a systematic 
organization of this kind would interfere with the 
unbought labour of voluntary lady-visitors. To 
this point we shall return.* A few words will be 
sufficient for the other objection. 

It is sententiously urged that " the labourer is 
" worthy of her hire." A Scripture proverb may 
be so repeated, where it is inapplicable, as to de- 
generate into a trusim. What is the fact as re- 
gards the Deaconesses of Saint-Loup, and all the 
other Institutions which we are describing ? They 
give their time, their strength, their best devotion, 
to the cause which they have deliberately chosen ; 
and in return they receive from the Institution 
food and raiment, training and experience, reli- 
gious counsel and sympathy, and a sure home in 
time of sickness or decrepitude ; and, moreover, 
they obtain from those for whom they labour a 
degree of confidence and afifection which would 

• See below, p. 168, also pp. 206, 206. 

I 
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probably never be given to those who are paid in 
the form of wages for work done. These women 
doubtless feel that they have, even in this world, 
an abundant reward. The payment is indirect, 
but it is real. It cannot be denied that on the 
Continent great stress is laid on this indirect pay- 
ment, as opposed to the direct. M. Germond 
said to us, that the female Diaconate, if it is paid 
in wages, becomes simply an " induatrie " or trade ; 
he insisted that the respect paid to service of this 
kind is far greater if the service is not remune- 
rated in the ordinary sense ; and he illustrated his 
position by the case of a Deaconess employed in 
a school for young children, where her care was 
felt to be truly maternal because it was truly 
disinterested. We commend these views and this 
experience to those of our English readers who 
are seriously intending to improve the organiza- 
tion of women's work in our own country. 

At the same time we honestly acknowledge that 
it is possible to be one-sided here, and to be far 
too narrow and exclusive. There is a profound 
conviction in this country, as Mrs. Jameson re- 
marks, that everything, even the exercise of 
charity, has a money-value, and that work under- 
taken from love must be performed in a slovenly 
unbusiness-like manner.* We do not stay to dis- 

* P. 136. 
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CUSS how far it is desirable to yield to or to com- 
bat such a creed. But this is certain, that the 
highest Christian devotion may be found in those 
who receive wages for their spiritual work. The 
Clergy themselves are paid agents. There can, 
we think, be no objection to the employment of 
women on this principle. But it is a higher form 
both of labour and reward, if all that the labourer 
wishes is to have facilities to serve God freely, and 
if, having " food and raiment," she is " therewith 
" content." It is important also to add, that on 
this principle we are far less likely to meet with 
unworthy candidates, who seek only for a main- 
tenance, and that the sagacious public are far less 
likely to say that our female Diaconate is, after 
all, a mercenary proceeding and a failure. 

The question of dress may be spoken of as a 
merely trivial detail; though, in those who say 
so, there is sometimes this curious inconsistency 
— that they will summarily condemn a Christian 
and useful enterprise because of something pecu- 
liar in this mere triviality. But this question is 
by no means unimportant. A religious work may 
be marred by want of good sense and by disregard 
of the feelings and prejudices of others in the 
mere matter of costume, and this in two ways. 
There can hardly be a greater jar to the senses 
than when a lady in bright colours and sumptuous 
attire comes to make visits among the squalid 

I 2 
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poor or passes from bed to bed in a hospital. 
The case is still worse, when, in those who minis- 
ter to the suffering, there is that tawdry imitation 
of finery which does not so much suggest the 
separation of ranks as remind us of a character 
morally disreputable, Mrs. Jameson notices, with 
her usual force, this kind of anomaly, which in 
hospitals and workhouses is by no means infre- 
quent.* We may give two illustrations of our 
meaning from our own recent experience. A new 
matron was appointed to a penitentiary : she ap- 
peared without a cap ; the effect on the committee 
was something like consternation, nor was it 
without some politic management that the em- 
barrassing question of the head-dress was adjusted. 
On another occasion, we remember a lady, both 
young and handsome, taking charge in the ma- 
tron's absence of a benevolent institution, and 
instantly transforming herself, by the mere addi- 
tion of a well-chosen cap, into visible fitness for 
the post which she was filling. Her moral fitness 
did not in any way depend upon her costume; 
but to the comfort, contentment, and confidence 
of the pauper-inmates it was a matter of very 
considerable moment. This is one side of the 
question of suiting dress to the feelings of others ; 
but there is another side of at least equal impor- 
tance. We know how much panic there is in this 

* Pp. 143, 144. 
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country (foolish panic, very possibly) about the 
outward symbols of Eomanism. No words can 
be too strong for condemning the use of such a 
dress as provokes constant criticism, as mars and 
hinders a good work by exciting prejudice, as 
either is or is supposed to be a palpable imitation 
of that which is an object of abhorrence.* 

Thus far we have been speaking of suitability 
of dress. A further question relates to uniformity 
of dress. A multitude of questions are often 
answered and much time and trouble saved by 
uniformity. In many cases, indeed — as, for 
instance, among the Bible-Women — there is no 
reason why it should be adopted; though even 
among the Bible-Women there has been occa- 
sional trouble with regard to flowers and flounces. 
At Saint-Loup, we heard M. Germond good- 
humouredly say (and never did any man appear 
to us less inclined to a sarcastic criticism) that if 
the Deaconesses were free to choose their dress, 
they would spend a large portion of their time in 
discussing the colour and the pattern of it. He 
added, that the recognised costume gave confi- 
dence to the invalids. When they saw the brown 
dress of Saint-Loup, they expected to be properly 
nursed.t Nor ought we to forget how much 

* See below, pp. 120 and 153 n. 

t The effect of costume on the minds of invalids is not 
unimportant. A grave but not gloomy colour and a home- 
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economy is promoted in an institution by a uni- 
form official dress, and how it tends to secure 
respectful treatment in travelling and in the bad 
parts of populous towns.* As to any supposed 
despotism in a rule of this kind, women can be 
induced to show an abject submission to the 
tyranny of fashion ; and it is hard if they are to 
be precluded from following the dictates of com- 
mon sense. And all these arguments acquire 
tenfold force when members of different social 
grades are brought to cooperate in one common 
work. Costume, as Madame Beck says in answer 
to Madame de Gasparin, is of no value in esta- 

like appearance are soothing and tranquillising. For this 
reason partly, Fliedner chose the Koiserswerth blue. In the 
case of attendance on the sick, a material that will wash 
well is evidently of importance. Uniform dresses of suitable 
material are worn by the nurses in St. John's House and 
Devonshire Square, and in the Liverpool Institution. Miss 
Nightingale does not say much on dress in the Notes on 
Nursmgj but what she does say is very emphatic. — *' Noise," 
pp. 66—68. 

* The Kaiserswerth Conference pronounced unanimously 
for a distinctive dress, and summed up its advantages thus, 
that it made the ^' Sisters known at once alike to their 
'^ Charge and the Public, inspired confidence in them as 
" Servants of the Church and of Christian Charity; pro- 
" tected them from the rudeness of the mob ; rendered 
" them less subject to vanity, and less disturbed by changes 
" of fashion, besides saving much expenditure." It is added, 
however^ that the dress ought to be as simple and as little 
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blishing any evangelical doctrine, but it has an 
important bearing on practical usefulness.* 

We have rather digressed from Saint-Loup and 
M. Germond's family of Deaconesses under the 
Jura. But the subject of dress must have been 
once mentioned somewhere, and the discussion of 
it happened to associate itself with this particular 
Institution ; nor could the arguments have been 
presented anywhere with greater weight, because 

peculiar as possible^ and in harmony with the directions of 
St Paul and St. Peter (1 Tim. ii. 9, lOj 1 Peter iii. 3,4), 
pp. 60, 61. To this may fitly be added a practical remark 
made by Canon Seymour in Convocation, that " when one 
*' Sister was unable to continue her attendance upon a sick 
" person, another in the same dress taking her place would 
" scarcely be recognized as a difierent person.'* — Debate, 
p. 12. 

* Quelqties Mots, 8rc., p. 33. In reference to a kind 
regulation of the authorities of the Strasburg Railway, 
allowing a reduction of fare to the Deaconesses (a very 
palpable advantage, by the way, of a charitable office and a 
recognized garb), Madame Beck quotes a very droll remark 
by Madame de Gasparin, — "Ph^b^, qui ne portaitpas Phabit, 
'' aurait 6t6 obligee de payer place entidre." This leads us 
into a train of thought, which it might be instructive to 
follow, concerning the literal circumstances of Phoebe's 
journey across the sea from Corinth, and along the Appian 
way towards Home. Whether she met with friends, such 
as St. Paul found afterwards in Julius on the same route 
(Acts xxvii. 3, 31, 43 ; xxviii. 16), we camiot tell j but the 
expedition must have been attended with considerable risks, 
and involved no small responsibility. 
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of the free character of all the arrangements at 
Saint-Loup. If our unpractised eye did not 
deceive us, the brown * dresses of its Deaconesses 
were not all made of precisely the same materiaLf 
There is a Swiss freedom about this place which 
would make it peculiarly attractive to many of 
our English people; and there are two other 
points of view in which it is especially worthy of 
our notice. It is an excellent type of a small 
country hospital, and in all this discussion we 
must not so think of our large towns as to allow 
the needs of our rural districts to be forgotten4 
Again, we find, on looking at the reports for 1858 
and 1859, that a strong feeling has grown up here 
of the value of a hospital suitable for children. 
The duty is pointed out of paying special attention 
to the health of those who may have many years 
to spend in this world, and with regard to whom 
negligence might be a cruel condemnation to a 

* Perhaps nothing is so hazardous in the whole subject 
as to give an opinion on the best dress for an English 
Deaconess. But we cannot help saying that the Saint-Loup 
costume appeared to us grave^ cheerful, and pleasing. It 
is very similar to that which is worn by the nurses in King's 
College Hospital, and it resembles what was recommended 
in a sensible letter in a recent number of the Guardian 
(March 5, 1862). Black is worn at Riehen and Paris. 

t At Kaiserswerth the gowns are all made at the Mother- 
House. 

X See above, p. 28. 
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long period of helplessness and pain; and the 
desirableness of a distinct house of health for 
these young sufferers is strongly urged. Mean- 
while it is important to notice that it is the 
motherly care of the Deaconesses at Saint-Loup 
which has fostered this feeling for children, and 
inspired the confidence which brings them there 
already in large numbers. Here again we have a 
new argument in favour of a systematic organiza- 
tion of the female Diaconate. 

M. Grermond's wish has been to confine his 
Institution within limits to which the family-prin- 
ciple can be applied, and he would prefer the 
establishment of new centres of operation to a 
wide-spread ramification from the tree which he 
has planted. The tree, however, is widely spread, 
and is bearing fruit in remote places.* His direct 
superintendence has been extended to various out- 
stations, where his Deaconesses have been planted 
in small institutions for orphans, for cretins, for 
convalescents. Four are engaged in hospitals in 
the Vaudois valleys of Piedmont; two are con- 
ducting a school at Femey, within the French 
frontier; two are at the Protestant Hospital at 
Genoa, and it ought not to be forgotten that 

* Among these it would be fair to mention an institution 
at Lausanne for the theoretical training of nurses, sprung, 
in some degree, from the opposition to which we have ad- 
verted, but welcomed by M. Germond as a friendly auxiliaiy« 
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English sailors have there found the blessing of 
the care and skill of these Swiss nurses.* 

Our own attention has been particularly turned 
to a modest but most useful branch-institution for 
the benefit of domestic servants in Geneva. 
There we found a Saint-Loup Deaconess who had 
been engaged for six years in this post. The 
work seems to be prospering exceedingly. New 
and more convenient premises have lately been 
taken. The nmnber of servants who have the 
privileges of membership, entitling them to a 
home in the intervals between one place and 
another, with the opportunity at all times of 
religious influence and friendly counsel, amounts 
to above five hundred. The names of these 
sodStai/res, with the date of their admission and 
the place of their service, are hung up on the 
walls. The superintendent, with her assistant- 
deaconess, being professionally devoted to these 
duties, all the operations are conducted with 
regularity and method. A large committee of ladies 
afford an active and kind cooperation, and various 
pastors give efficient help in maintaining that 
religious character which, in this case as in all 
the rest, is the end and aim of all that is done. 
And here, as the hospital is the great opportunity 
for spiritual benefit, we must particularly notice 
the provision for invalid servants. In 1859, 

* See above; p. 19. 
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twenty-one were nursed at the Institution for 
average periods of thirty-six or thirty-seven days. 
Thus again we see the value both of the religious 
and medical training of the Deaconess, and in 
reference to a class of persons on whom the middle 
and higher ranks are singularly dependent, and to 
whom, with all their waywardness and caprice, 
they are under gi-eat and continual obligations. 

It is impossible for an Englishman to be in 
Greneva during the present year * without thinking 
of Paris. Even to the members of the Alpine 
Club it is probably not an agreeable thought that 
the snowy summit which is sometimes reflected in 
the lake is the highest ground in France. The 
appearance of the new military uniforms in the 
towns and villages of Savoy, the possibility of 
Parisian Congresses near or remote, the constant 
drilling of soldiers draughted successively from 
the various cantons, — ^these have been for some 
months the prominent topics of interest in the 
great frontier city. Meantime it can hardly be 
doubted that France holds those northern moun- 
tains of Savoy till the next European war. Nor 
is this the only way in which Paris is closing in 
upon Greneva. The Eoman Catholic population 
has for some time been largely increasing 
both in number and influence. This city is 

* Written in 18C0. 
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the mezzo termine between the free Protestant- 
ism of the Pays de Vaud and the French metro- 
polis, where the Protestants are a very small, yet 
not quite powerless, minority. The contrast in 
all respects is great, when we pass from the rural 
Deaconess-Institute at Saint-Loup to the similar 
Institute in the notorious Faubourg St. Antoine. 
We may expect in this transition to come upon 
some new aspects of the female Diaconate, not 
without some points of relation to our own 
parties and controversies.* The constitution of 
the establishment is of the less severe and less 
ecclesiastical type, like those of Eiehen and Saint- 
Loup, as contrasted with those of Kaiserswerth 
and Strasburg. In answer to the question whether 
ordination by the laying on of hands was the rule, 
the remark was made — " Nous ne voulons pas 
'^fai/re dea prit^'esses, mais des ChrHiennea,^^ words 
curiously like what we have adduced from Epi- 
phanius and the Apostolical Constitutions. In the 
religious purpose, however, kept in view from the 
outset, — in the sense of the need of an organized 
female charity for our present social conditions, — 
in the remembrance of the female Diaconate of 
the Primitive Church,t this work is identical with 

* Some of these are considered in detail in Appendix HI. 

t In the very last Report (April 1861) this side of the 
subject is presented in a very forcible manner. The writer 
quotes the testimony of M. Vivien (EtxMks Administratives, 
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all the rest. Nor is it by any means a mere copy 
of that which was begun and accomplished by 
Dr. Fliedner. The idea seems to have been in M. 
Vermeil's mind as early as 1830 ; though it was not 
till ten years later that the enterprise was begun 
under Mdlle. Malvesin, the present admirable 
superintendent. She was then at Bordeaux. For 
years she had desired to devote herself entirely 
to some work of this kind. But the path was 
not clear. She wrote for coimsel to M. Vermeil on 

iii. 310) to the Deaconess-work, which, as he says, 
*^ sans vceux de pauvret^, d'ob^issance, ni de c^libat," does 
what the Sisters of Charity do for the comfort of the sick 
and the instruction of the young, and which claims in jfiEict 
tiie Protestant precedent of the " Dames de la Rochelle,'' and 
the "Soeurs de S^dan," before the time of St. Vincent de 
Paul : to which it is rejoined, that the only fault to be found 
here is, that a far earlier precedent is claimed. " L'essai, 
*^ ou plutot Finstitution elle-meme, il importe de ne pas 
*' Toublier, remonte aux premiers jours de TEglise ; et il y 
*' a lieu de s'^tonner que notre ancienne discipline, si jalouse 
'^ cependant de sa conformity avec celles des premiers 
^' Chretiens, ait completement laiss^ de c6t^ cette partie si 
" importante de I'oeuvre apostolique. Le moment ^tait venu 
" de combler cette regrettable lacune en restituant k la 
'' femme chr^tienne, dans PEglise et au nom de PEglise, la 
^ place que le Saint-Esprit lui-m^me lui a assignee," P. 8. 
" Nous diSsirons ehercher k persuader I'Eglise que c'est 
" mutiler arbitrairement sa constitution primitive que d'en 
" retrancher cette ceuvre importante, ^tablie dans les pre- 
^' miers temps sous la forme d*une organisation r^guli^re au 
'' m^me titre que celled des Diacres et des Anciens." P. 10. 
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the same day when he wrote to invite her to Paris. 
Thus grew up this excellent Institution under the 
joint efforts of two minds: feminine tact and 
administration being combined with the resolute 
purpose and active struggles of the stronger sex. 
No conjunction could have more completely 
realized Mrs. Jameson's principle of the "com- 
** munion with labour." 

And now we take our leave of the Continental 
Deaconess-Institutions. We might have extended 
our history much further, and have included both 
Holland and Sweden.* In fact, it seems likely 
that before long every considerable town in Ee- 
formed Christendom (are we to exclude England ?), 
and even many a country village, will have its 
Deaconesses or Deaconess-Institution. 

Are we to exclude England ? We have given 
a sketch, very imperfect, but derived entirely 
from personal observation, of what has been done 
by some of the Protestants of the Continent, 
during the last twenty-five years, in organizing 
Woman's helping work for the succour of the 
miserable and degraded. Our observations, in 
passing through Switzerland and France towards 

* Wichem's article in Herzog^s EncyJdopddie makes 
mention of a Deaconess-Institution at Utrecht, with a 
station at Nymwegen, and of similar establishments at 
Groningen, Amsterdam, and Stockholm. An institution fop 
the Protestants of St. Petersburg, may be added since 1859. 
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our own shore, seem to have brought us within 
the atmosphere of our own storms and controver- 
sies, and face to face with our own social difficulties. 
The practical home-question is, in fact, that which 
we have had in view throughout, alike in our 
examination of Scripture and the Primitive 
Church, and of ContincDtal Protestantism. What 
have we been doing here either in the primitive 
or the foreign way, or under other forms more 
adapted to our habits and condition ? How much 
has been accomplished already ? and what farther 
efforts ought diligently to be made, under the 
pressure of our present needs ? What can we 
glean from the fields which we have rapidly gone 
over — what practical suggestions to be turned to 
some account in regard to the social and religious 
state of England ? No one can possibly say that 
our needs are less urgent in this country than 
they were in primitive times, or than they are 
now on the Continent. What have we done, and 
what are we prepared to do ? 

Much has undoubtedly been accomplished al- 
ready. It would be a great mistake to speak 
despondingly or despairingly, though we may not 
yet have had a female Diaconate on a settled plan 
or under one distinctive name. If we have not 
a mature harvest, there has been much ploughing 
and breaking up of the clods, and the green blade 
is seen here and there in patches. If there has 
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been much irregularity of movement, and only a 
gradual progress towards organization, this may 
be a positive advantage. Such intervals are just 
the times for gaining the best experience. It is 
always well to have our materials ready before we 
begin to build. Prejudices do not subside in a 
day. It is reasonable to wait at least twenty 
years before we give decisive opinions on the 
results of an important social movement, Mr. 
Hayne says that the time for action in the matter 
of Deaconesses is come. We quite agree with 
him. But we do not think that the time for dis- 
cussion is ended. Twenty years ago it might have 
been said in Grermany that the experiment at 
Kaiserswerth had resulted in nothing but words ; 
but since that time the institutions of Strasburg, 
Eiehen, and Saint-Loup have been foimded, and 
more than a score of others, similar in their cha- 
racter and success. In England a good beginning 
has been made. Already the large Hospital of 
King's College, London, is served by Church of 
England " Sisters," under admirable government. 
Another organization of the same kind, very small 
as yet, but full of promise, is to be seen at 
Middlesborough, in Yorkshire.* Nor, while 

* More progress has been made since this brief statement 
was originally printed; and it maybe convenient to exhibit in 
one view certain definite advances which have been realized 
amongst ns towards a systematic female Diaconate. We 
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speaking of women's work in reference to health, 
ought we to omit the London establishment 

arrange them according to dioceses^ not because we are aware 
of any wish to this effect among those who are practically 
engaged in these several works, but for the sake of con- 
venience, and because we are strongly of opinion that our 
arrangements in this matter should be Diocesan as well as 
Parochial. 

(1) London. — ^Li this diocese two institutions demand 
special notice, — the above-mentioned Hospital, served now 
entirely by the Sisters of St. John's House (Norfolk Street, 
strand), which is practically a Dea^onesB-Institution, and 
a more recent institution (at 50 Burton Crescent) which has 
adopted that title by the Bishop's sanction. The nursing 
of the sick is the starting-point of the former, but its work 
has also ramified most usefully into local visitation in 
London ; and now, too, a plan is in progress for the training 
of Country Nurses. It is proposed that the nurses should be 
selected from the localities where they are to serve, and 
that, after their training at the Hospital in London is com- 
plete, they should follow their vocation imder the direction 
and supervision of the Clergy and Medical Men. Details 
can be learnt on application to the Lady-Superintendent. 
The other, the "North London Deaconess-Institution," 
aims primarily at local visitation ; but it also embraces the 
care of the sick, and provides an education for girls of the 
lower middle class. It was opened on St. Andrew's day in 
1861, and its progress hitherto is full of hope. The lady at 
the head was partially trained at Kaiserswerth. The chap- 
lain is the Rev. T. Pelham Dale. 

(2) YoBK. — The " Cottage Hospital," established about 
four years ago at Middlesborough, <' on the principle of 
** Woman's Devotion to God and the Poor," and imder a lady 
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of '^Nursing Sisters," founded by Mrs. Fry, in 
Devonshire Square,* or the Liverpool Institution 

who also received training at Kaiserswerth, has branched 
out into new operations since this article was written. They 
and their excellent results are described with much sym- 
pathy in the last number of the North British ReviexOy 
(February 18G2). Besides the " Cottage Hospital " now 
placed at North Ormsby near Middlesborough, there is a 
" Branch Hospital " in Middlesborough itself, and a " Con- 
" valescent Home " (opened on Whit-Tuesday 1861) on the 
coast at Coatham j and now a " Penitents' Home " and an 
" Orphan Home " are projected. These houses, in addition 
to the benefit of the classes for which they are provided, 
present ways of usefulness and opportunities of training to 
ladies who are understood (unless hindered by some reason- 
able cause) to give themselves to the work for one year, 

* See TJie Life of Mrs, Fry, vol. ii. p. 383, and The Life 
of Mrs, Opie, pp. 242, 244, with which it is interesting to 
compare Southey's Correspondencey vol. vi. pp. 66 — 71. This 
institution was founded in 1840, '' to provide experienced, 
" conscientious, and Christian Nurses for the sick, and to 
" raise the standard of this useful and important occupation, 
" so as to enlist the services of many who may be desirous of 
" devoting theirtimeto the glory of God and to the mitigation 
'' of human suffering." We quote from the last Report 
(1861), in which it is said, that besides the sending out of 
nurses to special cases of sickness among the poor, '^ one 
" or two Sisters are also now granted by the Committee to 
'^ devote the whole of their time to visiting the sick poor, 
'* under the direction of the Clergy of the Parish to which 
" they are appointed*" The total number of " Sisters " is 
now 83. 
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for the training and employment of Nurses, which 
was suggested at a much earlier period, and is 

with the option of renewing the engagement year by year. 
The Archbishop gives his sanction, and full information will 
be given by jthe Rev, J. Postlethwaite, Coatham, Bedcar. 

(3) ExETEB. — The pamphlet of Mr. Hayne, describing 
the beginning of his work at Buckland near Plymouth, is 
mentioned at the head of this article. The principles and 
progress of the " Home for Friendless Girls and Training 
" School for Domestic Servants/' of which the Bishop is 
visitor, is further given in his recent pamphlet entitled 
Preventive Helps before Penitential JRemedies, Mr. Hayne 
has now been joined " by several faithful and earnest 
^^ Christian women, who, like Phoebe the Deaconess, have 
" devoted themselves after the Scriptural example, as ser- 
'^ vadts of the Church,^^ Here, instead of seventy or a 
hundred girls being under one matron, assisted by one or 
two schoolmistresses, ^' the girls cfan be classified and placed 
'' in small numbers together, as sisters of one family, under 
" the special charge of one of these Deaconesses, who is to 
'' them as a mother, to watch over them, to teach them, to 
'^ train them, to love them, to supply, in eveiy possible way? 
" the loss of the earthly parent." Nor is the family idea 
lost when the girl leaves the Home. She is carefully placed 
out at service 5 communication is still kept up with her; 
and in case of need she finds her old Home siitt a Home* 
Besides what is described here, and the ordinary details of 
parochial work, there are at Buckland a Day school for girls 
kept by one Sister, a Night school for mining and factory 
girls kept by another, and also systematic teaching of farm 
servants at the Farms, 

(4) RocHESTEE. — Since August 1860 a very important 
and encouraging work has gone on at Bamet (London^ N.), 

K3 
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now in most successful operation.* And to turn 
to another side of the same great question, there 

under the care of the Rev. W. Pennefather, whose two letters 
on the subject have been made widely known by publica- 
tion in the Record and by general circulation. The present 
name of the Institution is the " Female Mission Training 
" Home:" and its purpose is to give a "preliminary training 
" to pious women desirous of labouring in the Lord's 
" vineyard, as Phoebe of old did." In the introduction to 
the first letter it is said, '' That women have work to do at 
*^ Home and Abroad, which cannot be done by men, seems 
" to be once more acknowledged by the Church of Christ; 
" and that women are ready to do that work is now a plain 
" matter of fact." The plan is described to be to admit 
such women on good recommendation, " to test their 
" powers, train them in habits of domestic usefulness, and 
" send them forth, by means of existing agencies, into 
" suitable spheres of labour." Among the facilities and 
opportunities for accomplishing this result are Orphan 
Asylums, a Refuge for Fallen Women, and an Infirmary, 
besides the ordinary parochial schools of all kinds. Twenty 
or thirty persons have now been received ; and of these 
one is now working at Cairo, one in India, one at Sierra 
Leone, and one is hoping to go to Syria. 

(5) Chestek. — At Liverpool, the Deaconess work, so 
far as it has advanced as yet, has proceeded by the method 
of detached parochiql efforts. The subject was much discussed 
there in 1868. (See Appendix I.) An experiment was 
tried soon afterwards in St. John's parish, the work of the 
female agent being incorporated, under the clergyman's 



* A slight account of .this institution is given (by the 
writer of this article) in the Englishwoman's Journal for 
March 1869. 
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is the House of Mercy at Clewer, which, whatever 
diflference of opinion there may be in regard to 

superintendence^ with all the other parochial machinery ; 
and the result has been eminently successful and satisfactoiy 
in all respects. New steps have now been taken for the 
extension of what has been so well begun. " Whether such 
'' efforts and such success pomt to the founding of an In- 
** stitutionmMBt be determined by longer experience." This 
is quoted from a recent circular, in which it is added, that 
while the plan inyolyes no antagonism to other systems of 
female agency, whether the agents be '' Bible-women " or 
'* District Nurses," both of which have lately been established 
in this town, '' it is distinguished from the former by its 
'^ embracing the official employment of women of the higher 
'* ranks, and by its organization being parochial ; and from 
" the latter by its aiming chiefly at spiritual ends, while not 
" forgetting the temporal." The Secretary is the Rev. Dr. 
Taylor, 13 Newbie Terrace. 

(6) Lichfield. — Through the generosity of the Earl of 
Dartmouth the spacious house of Sandwell near Birming- 
ham has been for some years set apart for benevolent pur- 
poses; and it is hoped by many that it may become a 
Deaconess-Institution, partly as a home to those who 
may work in the " Black Country," which is inunediately 
contiguous, but chiefly as a training-place for those who may 
be diffused through the diocese. It is now a home for 
widows, governesses, and other ladies in straitened circmn- 
stances, and also a school for girls who are destined for 
service, for girls of the middle class, and for boys intended 
for farm service or for trades. The former class have an 
opportunity of taking part in the instruction of the latter, 
while the latter class obtain practical training in what they 
do for the former. Another district in the same county, viz. 
the ^^ Potteries," is in similar need of systematic feminine 
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som^ parts of its organization, and perhaps on 
account of this very dififerenoe of opinion, is an 
institution of no light importance. It has brought 
into existence the ^^ Church Penitentiary Asso- 
" ciation ; " and besides the work with which it 
originally began, it now embraces an Orphanage, 
and it is commencing operations in London among 
those classes of women who, without being crimi- 
nal, are in danger of becoming so. Jo pass to 
the opposite extreme, we might mention excellent 
plans of female agency which are in the hands of 
Dissenters, not only in the metropolis, but in 
Leeds and other large towns. It would be easy to 
enter upon a wider enumeration ;* but too many 

ministration. Is it not possible that the North Staffordshire 
Infirmary might be made a centre from which such work 
might radiate ? 

It will be seen at once that these may all be centres of 
diocesan action^ or of more general action, if that is pre- 
ferred. It is interesting also to observe how varied are the 
starting-points, from which these operations have begun to 
move over the whole Deaconess field. The nursing of the 
sick, the care of children, the education of orphans, the 
training of servants, the rescue of criminal women, the pro- 
tection of those who are in danger, missionary work abroad 
and parochial work at home, — these form the vast cycle of 
female agency to which our attention has been given above 
in the description of the Continental institutions. 

* The notes in Appendix EL. contain references to 
several societies and institutions which are not mentioned in 
the course of this article. 
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details might withdraw us from our main points. 
A few words on Bible-women and Sisterhoods may 
introduce the practical remarks to which we have 
been brought by a consideration of the whole subj ect. 

The chief feature of the " Bible-woman " plan 
is, that female agents of the poorest class are em- 
ployed, each ujader her superintending lady. The 
districts in which they labour are chosen with 
reference to the presumed wants of the population 
and the facilities for obtaining superintendence, 
without any necessary connection with parochial 
boundaries. The whole aggregate of these local 
agencies has been compared to beads strung on 
an elastic thread. And, independently of the 
usefulness of these poor women, penetrating as 
they do where others have never reached, and 
bringing together a vast amount of most important 
experience, there are advantages in the very loose- 
ness of these arrangements. Flexibility in this 
case is strength. But still the Bible-woman plan 
has its weak points, or rather there are strong 
points which do not and cannot belong to it. 

Leaving aside the question of payment, which 
has been discussed elsewtere, it excludes, in the 
first place, from its direct agents all those who 
are of a social grade above the lowest. There is 
some risk lest it should lead people to mistake for 
a truth a most mischievous fallacy, viz., that only 
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the poor can work beneficially among the poor* 
Among the ardent advocates of a new enterprise 
there is always some danger of extremes. The 
real fact is, that the poor have peculiar advantages 
in dealing with the poor, and the wealthy and 
educated have peculiar advantages in dealing with 
them also. Our object is not merely to descend 
to the lowest levels of our population, but, as 
regards religion, to bring up the lower strata to 
the level of the higher. Besides the professional 
employment of poor women, we require the pro- 
fessional employment of those who have a higher 
culture and a higher social position. If the two 
were properly organized, each would assist and 
strengthen the other. " Bible-women " ought not 
to hinder, but rather to prepare the way for 
^^ Deaconesses." 

But again, looking at the matter from a Church- 
of-England point of view, we cannot help noticing 
that the Bible-woman agency is not interwoven 
with any parochial machinery. A clergyman, 
within the limits of whose district a female mis- 
sionary of this class may be working, would have 
no right to make her services definitely subservient 
to his own plans, to use her help in conjunction 
with that of his curate and other agents for seeking 
out cases of distress, for visiting the sick, for pro- 
moting attendance at public worship, or for 
teaching in his Sunday-school. She may not even 
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be a Churchwoman ; and there is no guarantee as 
to the peculiar shade of doctrine she may prefer, 
the place of worship to which she gives her adhe^ 
rence, and the school at which she may urge the 
children to attend. It will be natural for her to 
give her warmest enthusiasm to that communion, 
whatever it may be, in connection with which she 
herself has received the greatest spiritual benefit* 
Moreover, where there is a connection with the 
Bible Society, the claim upon the agents' time is 
considerable for the mere selling and distributing 
of Bibles, which is perhaps the least important 
portion of the really parochial Diaconate. We 
write in no spirit of hostility or even of faint 
praise : very far from it. And we well know how 
heartily and generously some Nonconformists in 
London have cooperated with the parochial clergy, 
with regard to the labours of the Bible-women. 
But the system itself is not and cannot be paro- 
chial. The Church of England has a certain 
established position and a high vantage-ground 
for usefulness ; and we must not forget this when 
we are discussing the female Diaconate. We cannot 
be surprised that in the metropolis a plan has 
now been set on foot for employing a similar 
agency to that described in the " Missing Link," 
and avowedly suggested by it, but "under the 
" direction of the parochial clergy and in distinct 
" connection with the Church." No collision 
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ought to be dreamt of between these " Parochial- 
" mission " women and the " Bible-mission " 
women. There is ample room for both. But the 
subject ought to be fairly looked at in the light in 
which we are here presenting it. There must 
often be a danger lest the parochial plan and the 
general plan of employing female agency should 
disturb one another. Without care and conside- 
ration, misunderstandings may easily arise. At 
the confluence of two streams the water is apt to 
become turbid, especially when the course of either 
or both of them has been short and impetuous. 

We turn now to the *' Sisterhood," which presents 
the opposite extreme of what is doing in England 
in the matter of female agency; and we must 
frankly confess that Sisterhoods have great advan- 
tages in the strength and support which come 
from close association and sympathy, in the benefit 
of combined devotions, in the sense of a common 
home, and in the firm fulcrum supplied for looser 
and more remote operations. And here again we 
write in no spirit of antagonism. It is never wise 
to speak with disrespect of anything which implies 
deep religious feeling and patient self-deniaL 
We must fmther say that there are two classes of 
work to which we think Sisterhoods are peculiarly 
adapted, namely, the recovery of fallen women and 
the nursing of the sick in hospitals. It is only 
when there is some impenetrable mystery in a 
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Sisterhood that we are inclined to become indignant. 
Wherever there is mystery there is suspicion, 
and to excite even causeless suspicion, in contro- 
versial times, is inexcusable. Moreover, if Sister- 
hoods have their good points, they have certainly 
their dangers. The esprit de corps, unless it is 
diluted with widely-diffused work, may consolidate 
itself into conventual stiffness. Even religious 
ritual may become too exclusively absorbing. 
The relation of the Sisters to the chaplain must be 
a matter of the most critical importance in regard 
to the formation of religious faith and character^ 
Superstitious notions regarding celibacy may grow 
up, even where there is an express clause in a statute 
announcing that retirement at any moment is op- 
tional. Definitions will not keep everything safe. 
Questionable sentiments may become prevalent in 
a community in spite of rules ; and when this is 
the case, questionable doctrine may insensibly 
associate itself with practices which in themselves 
are quite innocent. Besides this, we must add that 
Sisterhoods are not parochial. Mr. Hayne has 
noticed this defect. Writing as he does from the 
diocese of Exeter, he might have added that one 

eminent Sisterhood was not even diocesan.* 

• 

Thus we have been brought gradually to the view 
which, on the whole, in our opinion, offers the most 

• See Pre&ce. 
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hopeful prospect for the future in England. We 
return to our old definition, and we can give it now 
with a little closer precision than before. The 
English Deaconess should be something between 
the desultory Lady Visitor and the member of a 
strictly conventual Sisterhood. On the Continent 
we have seen that, in harmony with the primitive 
idea of the office, the due medium can be main- 
tained between ecclesiastical absorption on the one 
hand and family distractions on the other. We 
cannot conceive that this is impossible in England. 
Not that we would counsel any slavish imitations 
of what has been done by other countries. There 
is a German way and there is an English way, as 
in everything else, so in this matter of the female 
Diaconate. And the English way is to be found 
out by gradual and cautious experiment, conducted 
in a devout spirit, with the great religious end 
kept steadily in view, and with a constant regard 
to popular feelings and prejudices. If it becomes 
evident that, under certain forms, a female Dia- 
conate will never cordially be accepted by the 
English people, under those forms it ought not to 
be attempted. Nor need the experiments be 
absolutely similar in all places and under all cir- 
cumstances. Details may vary while principles 
are the same. There are local as well as general 
prejudices ; and classes of society have their theo- 
logical preferences and panics. The diocese of 
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Oxford or Exeter might tolerate what would be 
fatal in that of Chester or Eipon. With many 
of the more educated of our people, a cross, or a 
religious picture, has an exaggerated value, while 
with Workhouse guardians, even a bonnet might 
utterly destroy the prospects of a most useful 
undertaking.* 

* At the Kaiserswertli Conference, in answer to the ques- 
tionwhether,beside8the ordinary Deaconess costume, it would 
be " good for the Sisters to bear some other outward marks 
*^ of their office, as, for instance, a cross worn round the neck," 
Pastor Fliedner gave an account of a conversation which he 
had had some years before with the late King of Prussia at 
Stolzenfels. The King told him he had lately been asked to 
give to the Sisters of a newly-founded Deaconess-House the 
title of " Sisters of the Holy Cross," with permission to wear 
a cross. He asked Fliedner what he thought of this. In 
answer, Fliedner first begged permission to communicate 
to His Majesty part of the experience of Pastor Harter, 
^ one of the most true-hearted champions of the Protestant 
'' Church against the Boman." At first Harter caused the 
members of the Strasburg Institution to wear a small silver 
cross, with their Deaconess motto engraved on it, " Christ is 
" my Life and Death is my gain." But soon he learnt that 
all sorts of rumours and suspicions were going through 
Alsace, and that the Deaconess cause was suffering injury. 
He found, too, that the Sisters would be sufficiently recog- 
nised and valued without the cross, and that the wearing of 
the symbol promoted in them conceit rather than humility. 
The custom was consequently abandoned. ''Now," said 
Fliedner to His Majesty, "would it not be better to avoid 
'' what is inevitably viewed in Prussia as a Shibboleth of 
" Romanism? would it be wise thus to bring the Deaconess 
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Let it be remembered that the great and 
essential feature of the Deaconess, as described in 
this paper, is, that she should be 'professionally set 
apart for her work.* All other parts of the subject, 
as it appears to us, however important (and many 
of them are deeply important), are matters of detaiL 
Let the English people once become familiarized 

*' cause into jeopardy during its early days ? Will it not 
'* please your Majesty to allow us to retain that same sim- 
** plicity of womanly dress which is commended by St. Peter 
" and St. Paul, instead of giving any fresh food to the vanity 
'^ to which the poor hearts of our Deaconesses are as much in- 
*' dined as those of other children of men ? " The King 
spent a long time in thought, and then said, '' Yes ! yes ! I 
*' am quite of your opinion " (pp. 62, 63). This German 
scene is the more worthy of being reproduced here, as in 
Germany there is less prejudice against the use of outward 
religious symbols than among ourselves. And the cross is 
merely an illustration of a general class of subjects. As 
regards this emblem, it maybe said very truly that the 
whole principle is given up by the use of the cross in bap- 
tism, to say nothing of the custom of placing it on our 
churches. But religious prejudices do not generally follow 
the line of logical consistency. The great principle which 
was insisted on at the Conference (p. 63), is the rule of St. 
Paul (Rom. xiv. and 1 Cor. viii.) against causing scandal 
or distressing the consciences of others. There is no point 
of Christian morals on which the Apostle insists more 
strongly. 

* The further point essential to the definition, vie., that 
sufficient ecclesiastical recognition must be given to the 
Deaconess, is discussed below. 
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with the idea that it is right and natural, and 
Christian, for women, as well as men, so to devote 
themselves, and everything else will probably be 
adjusted easily in harmony with our ecclesiastical 
and social peculiarities.* Questions of direct or 
indirect remuneration, of social rank, of costume, 

* No verbal definition of a Deaconess has been given by 
Convocation; but a sufficiently practical one can be gathered 
from the discussions and the general consent of that body. 
When the subject was first brought forward, in February 
1858, in the Report on Home and Foreign Missions, '^ the 
'^ wider and more definite use of the services of Christian 
'' women in every rank of life " was recommended; and, be- 
sides the work of ^^ District- Visiting, ^^ it was particularly said 
that *' Nurses, trained for attendance upon the sick, might 
*' render important service to the cause of religion^ The 
motion of Canon Seymour, accepted in principle by Canon 
Woodgate, spoke of " women whose hearts God had moved 
" to devote themselves exclusively to works of piety and 
" charity;" but he desired to see some "terms and conditions 
^' distinctly known as those which the Church of England 
" has sanctioned and prescribed.'^ Mr. Dale's publication 
enables us to follow the subject through the later debates of 
1861 and 1862 to the close, when the Lower House, in its 
address to the Upper, spoke of Christian women " devoting 
'^ themselves within the Church of England definitely to the 
*' aid of Christ^ 8 Ministers in alleviating the sorrows of the 
'^^ sick and suffering, and in other pious and charitable 
^' works;" and when the Upper House in reply said, that 
*^ such efforts deserve cdl the encouragement which the Church 
" can give them^'' and recommended, that '^ guidance be sought 
'' directly from the Parochial Clergy and the BishopsJ' 
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phraseology, and residence, may be left to find 
their solution according to experience. We have 
not concealed our own predilections on some of 
these points, and we have endeavoured to contri- 
bute some useful suggestions from foreign sources. 
But these are not the main questions, or those with 
which the practical beginning ought to be made. 
If we start from the notion of a Deaconess-Insti- 
tution, complete in all its parts, we may fail from 
the very perfection of our thought. The English 
people do not like abstractions. With us an ideal 
is best reached through practice. And even in 
Germany, it should be remembered, the results 
which we have described were attained only after 
long experiment and many struggles. 

Of the minor questions, perhaps the most im- 
portant is whether Deaconesses should live in 
community or not ? It may be found in the end 
desirable for the practical realization of the work, 
for the sake of training the agents and consolidat- 
ing the system, that communities should be formed; 
but it is not really necessary to the essence of the 
work that the question should be decided imme- 
diately. Our conviction is, that by far the most 
encouraging prospect is afiforded by detached paro- 
chial efforts, conducted with some degree of mutual 
\mderstanding. Besides the reasons to which we 
formerly adverted, namely, that the parochial most 
nearly resembles the primitive Diaconate, and that 
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it is the most urgently needed in England,* it is 
at the same time the least likely to excite pre- 
judices ; and it is the least likely to produce that 
jar of social distinctions which is always to be 
apprehended in the midst of an artificial civiliza- 
tion. When those who belong to different grades 
of society are brought into close and almost equal 
cooperation, this danger is considerable ; but not 
so when the efforts are detached and independent, 
and each under the superintendence of a parochial 
clergyman. Moreover, we think the very flexi- 
bility of such plans supplies a guarantee for 
permanence. An institution suddenly built up on 
a very strict method is apt to die with its founders, 
but a system of parochial work admits of easy 
adaptation. It may be weak in this parish, and 
strong in that, according to the character of those 
who superintend it ; but the system itself lives on, 
and may be expected to result in institutions 
which have safe experience for their basis. In a 
word, we would counsel in England a different pro- 
cess from that of Germany. There the institutions 
have been first founded and have gradually ramified 
into parochial work ; here we should be disposed 
rather to look in parochial work for those elements 
which will gradually combine into a solid institution. 

Meantime there can be no reason why those 

* See above p. 95. 
L 
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who feel that their opportunities and convictions 
encourage them to begin to form training-schools 
for female agents should hesitate to enter on the 
undertaking* Mr. Hayne seems to be in this 
position, and we know at least one other case of 
much hopefulness.* By all means let such enter- 
prises be begun and persevered in. No one who 
has had experience of the difficult of obtain- 
ing suitable matrons for Eeformatories, and other 
benevolent foundations, can hesitate to say that a 
supply of persons tested and trained for such work 
would be an inestimable blessing. If these various 
efiforts proceed with steady perseverance, and in a 
spirit of mutual charity, their results will gradually 
draw into combination. Kindred drops, after a 
little hesitation, will come together and mingle 
into one. There is another consideration likewise, 
of very great importance, which recommends this 
gradual and prudent progress. If a female dia- 
conate is to be incorporated into our ecclesiastical 
system it can only be under the sanction and 
authority of the Bishops.f Such sanction and 

* This is the instance mentioned in p. 131 n. as furnished 
in the Diocese of Rochester. 

t See the extract from Hooker, given above, p. 47. 
Many will feel that the title " Deaconess," being an ecclesi- 
astical name, could not rightly be assumed without 
ecclesiastical recognition and sanction. But there is- a 
danger of giving too rigidly clerical a significance to the 
term. It seems to us that if the work is officially and 
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authority will certainly not be given prematurely. 
Some might eagerly desire (and we certainly should 
not object) that Deaconesses here should be set 
apart by the laying on of hands. We have seen 
that this custom has grown up, easily and natur- 
ally, in Protestant communities elsewhere ; but the 
diflBculties are considerably greater in England. 
It is true that a distinction can be drawn, as we 
have shown was the case in primitive times, 
between a solemn benediction and a formal ordina- 
tion.* But our Bishops would not be willing to 
commit themselves so seriously and authoritatively 
to any crude system of female agency. Nor would 
they, in our opinion, be justified in doing so. 
They may, however, knowing the pressing needs 
of their own parishes, be expected to look with 
fiivour on tentative efiforts to establish a practical 

deliberately undertaken, and formally approved by the Bishop, 
this is enough to meet the requirements of the case, and in 
harmony with the characteristics of the primitive female 
Diaconate, as argued above and in Appendix IV. The 
question is now practically solved for us by the sanction 
given by the Bishop of London to the Deaconess-Institution 
which was opened last November. See p. 129 n. 

* This distinction seems to be kept in view at Clewer, 
where the Sisters are set apart by the laying on of hands. 
The ceremony is called ccmfirmation. The same sanction 
may have been given, and in the same way, to other Sister- 
hoods in other districts ; but on this point we have no exact 
information. See Preface. 

L 2 
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diaconate of women. And there is one course, in- 
termediate between passive discouragement and 
irrevocable sanction, which, we think, well deserves 
the consideration of all who have influence. A 
Bishop's licence might do in this case what it does 
in others — might countenance without incurring 
risks — might give safety to the steps which are 
being taken towards the establishment of a per- 
manent institution.* 

It has not escaped our recollection that the very- 
word " Deaconess," which we have used incessantly 
throughout this paper, will provoke some doubt 
and discussion even among those who cordially ap- 
prove of the office which the word describes. We 
do not care to argue much on this subject, though 
our own opinion is strong. If any other title is 
better, by all means let it be chosen, so long as 

♦ Since this was written, the progress of public opinion haa 
been more rapid than could have been anticipated, and there 
will be a general agreement with what Canon Seymour 
said in 1861, when he expressed his conviction that " some 
^' well-considered and solenm a,ct of the Church is required, 
" both to promote such institutions and to do them justice 
'^ when established ;'* and asked, whether it is better ^^ to 
" leave such ministrations to chance or to guide and guard 
" them by wise laws " (Bebatej pp. 50—53) and with 
what Canon Kennaway said in 1862 : '^We wish that the 
'' Church should not vacate her office, and that she should not 
"let a holy institution like this grow up. in ber bosom 
" without being nourished by her hand *^ (p. 19). 
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the work itself is done. If the use of the word 
^'Deaconess" hinders the establishment of an ac- 
tual diaconate, then let it be thrust aside with 
every other real or fanciful impediment. We could 
not ourselves have avoided the use of it in what we 
have written concerning the earliest Christianity, 
for this was the word used in primitive times. 
Nor without it could we have described the female ' 
diaconate of the Continent ; for it was deliberately 
chosen in the consciousness that this diaconate was 
the reproduction of the primitive institution. And 
herein we think we supply two cogent arguments 
for the employment of the term by ourselves. It is 
Primitive and it is Protestant. It has never been 
appropriated by Eoman Catholics. It is also very 
simple and very descriptive. A single word which 
contains in itself a definition is invaluable.* Some 
other designations which have been proposed, such 

* In answer to the objection tliat the word ''Deaconess " 
has too clerical a sound^ it has been well remarked that this 
is only the case in clerical ears ; that with the laity it would 
not be so^ since among them the ''Deacon'' is never or 
scarcely ever known by that name. We may add that it is 
very unfortunate that the Deacon has been brought with us 
into too high a relative clerical position. To these remarks 
may now be added that the term in question is actually appro- 
priated in the Church of England^ since the opening of the 
Deaconess-Institution in London under Episcopal sanction^ 
to say nothing of the general weight of the recent discussion 
in Convocation. 
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as *^ Female Agent/' or ^^ Female Missionary," are 
to our apprehension both clumsy and timid. It is 
bad policy to give an unpleasing name to a good 
ofl&ce. A more attractive combination of which we 
have heard is " Missionaiy Sister," but in the first 
place the word " Missionary " is not applicable to 
all parts of the female diaconate,* and, in the next 
'place, the term "Sister" involves all those risks 
which the term " Deaconess " avoids. It is true 
that the word "Sister" is beautiful, expressive, and 
real, as applied to all the work which we have been 
describing ; it has also been traditionally used for 
centuries in some of the London hospitals :t but 
still it is connected in the public mind with 
Eomanist associations, and therefore great pru- 
dence is requisite in the use of it. Let the same 
principle be applied, if it is really applicable, to 
the word "Deaconess" also. Every reasonable ob- 
jection ought to be fairly met. We conclude by 
noticing a few popular objections, not to the word, 
but to the oflBce. 

Notwithstanding all the caution and moderation 
which we have advocated in the establishment of 

* The same objection applies with still greater force to 
the term " Nurse," which has been proposed. 

t To this we may add the use of the word in the above- 
mentioned Institution of " Nursing Sisters " (p. 130), 
which has no distinctly marked ecclesiastical character. 
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English Deaconesses, and notwithstanding the ar- 
guments in favour of such an institution which we 
have adduced from Scripture and the Primitive 
Church, it is still possible that the fear of Eomanism 
or semi-Eomanism may recur to those whose dis- 
position is favourable to our subject, or may be 
used controversially by those who wish to hinder 
what they vaguely dislike. To the hot contro- 
versialist we would put such direct questions as 
these. Is it safe for us to remain any longer 
without some better organization of female labour ? 
Who make the greater number of conversions to 
Eomanism, the Priests or the Sisters of Mercy? 
How is it possible that we can carry the day by 
means of sermons, speeches, and tracts, against 
the silent influence of gentle persuasion and self- 
denying help? The Sister of Charity can sit down 
with the poor mother in her time of domestic dis- 
comfort, talk with her about her sick children, 
counsel the use of gentle words to her profligate 
husband, and thus bring a ray of light to a miserable 
home, and find a way to the heart. And mean- 
while a change is going on which may be quite 
imknown to the learned student in his library, and 
which the orator on the platform can certainly not 
arrest. Moreover, it is evident that the great 
question of female agency is one of growing 
interest, and may not now be lightly set aside. 
And even if we assume that there is danger, and 
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that the movement may take a wrong direction, 
the practical inquiry which demands attention is 
this : — whether it is better to oppose and so to 
strengthen, or to appropriate and so to disarm. But, 
after all, the great argument on which we lay stress 
in dealing with this topic is, that the establishment 
of Deaconesses on the Continent is associated with, 
and has arisen out of, the most distinct, deter- 
mined, and orthodox Protestantism. We could 
easily give a multitude of proofs.* As regards 
Kaiserswerth we could quote passage after passage 
from the authorized books, to show how strongly 
justification by faith is insisted on, and all no- 
tion of self-righteousness repudiated. The mo- 
tive held before the Deaconesses is that which is 
defined in the preface to a collection of the first 
ten reports, as ^Hhankful love to the Saviour who 
" has redeemed us, and done all for us."t As 
to Fliedner's own feeling towards the Church of 
Eome, one illustration may suffice for all. We 
were speaking with him of the colonies which he 
had recently planted in distant countries. One 
group of Deaconesses had within the last few 

* We well remember (this important question having 
possession of our mind and giving keenness to our eyesight) 
that in one Institution the first pictures which we saw were 
portraits^ not merely of Melanchthon and Luther, but of 
Zwingle and Knox; and in another, that the first book 
which we saw in the pastor's library was Calvin's Institutes, 

t P.vu. 
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months gone to Bucharest. He added, with con- 
siderable zest, that another was just on the point 
of starting for Florence, — " there, he said," like 
Hannibal, to fight the Pope on his own ground."* 
So with regard to the other institutions. That at 
Strasburg was founded at a Eeformation Festival ; 
that at Riehen on the anniversary of Luther's birth- 
day. We have already been explicit as regards the 
. religious principle which rules at Saint-Loup. Nor 
need we say more concerning Paris. The determined 
and continued hostilityof the Church of Rome there 
is the best answer to the objection before us. 

We are met, however, very frequently by another 
argument, to which the answer is not so simple. 
It is said that such an institution as that of Con- 
tinental Deaconesses is not " English " and would 
never succeed here. This, like all vague objections, 
is diflBcult to deal with. We might indeed reply: 
*^ If not English now, the sooner it becomes English 
" the better." But this answer is hardly enough : 
it would only be accepted as a retort ; and a retort 
seldom convinces. It is better to inquire whether 
there is miy definite basis for the objection expressed 

* We recollect soon afterwards seeing a blue gown 
among the brown gowns of Saint-Loup. One of this 
Kaiserswerth group had been sent there to improve her 
French before going to Florence. This is not a bad illustra- 
tion of the fiiendly spirit which prevails among the Deaconess- 
Institutions in spite of differences of detaiL 
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in this general phrase. And we confess with 
sorrow and shame that we do think some such 
basis does really exist. 

So far as there is a ground for this objection, it 
is not to be sought in that mere domestic feeling, on 
which we justly set so high a value. The Gremaan 
woman is even more domestic than the English ; 
her circle is more restricted ; she appears less fre- 
quently in public : to say nothing of the vast num- 
ber of women in this country, who, as we have 
already noticed, have no homes, except such as 
they may make for themselves. Nor again is it 
any mere shrinking from publicity. If this were 
alleged, we might answer that there is no more 
publicity in the work of a Deaconess than in a 
thousand employments to which our ladies are 
well accustomed. Moreover, if there were pub- 
licity, it would cease to be peculiarity, in propor- 
tion as the office should become recognised and 
familiar. The reason why England, which pro- 
duces more authoresses than Germany, is likely 
perhaps at first to produce fewer Deaconesses, is 
not to be found in the love of domestic privacy. 
We believe that the difficulty, so far as there is a 
difficulty, is to be referred to ' two very different 
causes — to our religious party spiiit, and to the 
artificial distinctions of our social life. 

Partly from the influence of a very natural 
alarm, and partly from the indulgence of a mere 
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habit of controversy, many amongst us have be- 
come seriously fettered in the free exercise both of 
their judgement and action. Clergymen have so 
committed themselves to a certain kind of parti- 
zanship, that, even if convinced of all the truth 
of our arguments, they might fear lest a public 
avowal to this effect would endanger their useful- 
ness. Hence the temptation to have recourse to 
passive resistance, and to vague hints of the pos- 
sible risks involved in what is new to English 
Protestantism. None are so much enslaved as 
those who are prominent in party warfare. Nor 
are the lay people at all more free from this kind 
of bondage. As regards educated women, well- 
established in the principles of the Eeformation 
(and it is to such as these that we must look 
with hope), it requires no small amount of moral 
courage to take the attitude of a Primitive or Con- 
tinental Deaconess, if they are to be denounced 
by their friends and suspected of having secretly 
abandoned their Evangelical faith. The worst foes 
of the Deaconess are ** they of her own household." 
But in another and a lower sense, this is painfully 
true. Our wealth and prosperity have developed 
amongst us a very artificial state of life, and cre- 
ated a mmiber of conventional distinctions, which 
are seen to be of serious import, when they are 
found to be hindrances to the practical work of 
Christianity. The very civilization which has 
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brought together large masses of the poorer people 
in a state of isolation from the richer, has fostered 
certain modes of thought and habits of life among 
the latter, which make it more difficult than ever 
to obtain from them the labourers in works of 
charity, at the very time when such labourers 
are more than ever needed. We dignify this dis- 
honourable feature of our social condition by 
various plausible and fallacious names. We boast 
of our English comfort, quite forgetting that com- 
fort may possibly mean luxury and self-indulgence, 
and neglecting to test our phrases and practices 
by the teaching of the New Testament. Or we 
say that a higher standard of Christianity is 
attained when a lady lives at home with her mother 
and sisters, and at the same time does what she 
can among the poor : as if we were engaged in a 
theoretical comparison of the relative excellence 
of different modes of life, instead of trying to find 
out how we are to supply mothers and sisters to 
the multitudes, who have none in any true sense 
of the words. The fact is, our comfortable homes 
are an enchanted ground, on which it is very diffi- 
cult to awake, even when the voice of the poor is 
ringing in our ears ; and, in many cases, the very 
facilities of our religious advantages have added to 
the potency of the charm.* 

* A lady*8 pen, in an unexpected quarter, writes far more 
severely than we have done. The writer in the North British 
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But this is not by any means the whole of the 
evil. Much of our luxury could hardly dare to 
call itself by any other name. If the love of com- 
fort is a pervading and passive hindrance, fashion 
and the pride of station are open and very powerful 
enemies. We are by no means here alluding par- 
ticularly to the aristocracy. The danger is probably 
greater among those, who, as their wealth accu- 
mulates, are prone to imitate and to exaggerate. 
The aristocracy, however, have this advantage, that 
whatever good example they may set will probably 
be followed. We heard it quaintly remarked the 
other day that ** a woman of one gown" among the 
higher classes would be a public benefactor. We 
have known well-bred and well-educated women, 
simply brought up, to have been utterly perplexed 
and shocked by the elaboration of display con- 
spicuous in those who appear to be not only bene- 
volent but devout. These remarks would be mere 
impertinent criticism, if they were not intended to 
set our sensitive separation of classes in its true 
light — as a hindrance to that organization of 
female agency, which we have shown to be so 

Review blames " the prevailing disposition to regard the 
" social and domestic type of Christianity as the highest, if 
'^ not its only type," asserts that the atmosphere of modem 
family-life is hostile to the spirit of self-sacrifice, and says, 
with gentle sarcasm, that " we can approve of self-devotion 
" when we see that without it we could not have had the 
'^ steam-engine." 
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important. On the Continent Kfe is simpler, social 
differences are less strongly marked, and coopera- 
tion therefore is easier. 

Here, however, we must beware of exaggera- 
tion. Our separations and gradations rest in some 
degree upon realities. The German lady is more 
accustomed than the English to attend to small 
household details ; the German servant often rises 
to a higher level than the English, in voice and 
manner and perception of what is pleasing: 
thus from both causes there is approximation on 
the Continent, where there is divergence with us. 
All this suggests caution. We must take our 
circumstances as we find them. If we force refine- 
ment into close contact with vulgarity, a discord is 
inevitable. But all this is no reason why we 
should not attempt to form a diaconate of women 
in England. As we have said above, there is a 
German way and an English way; and our business 
is to find out the English way. Our very diflScul- 
ties ought to stimulate us. We cannot know that 
the difficulties are really great till we try to over- 
come them. In a hospital or a penitentiary, the 
gradations of rank are easily maintained. In an 
institution for the training of Deaconesses, the dis- 
comforts of those of higher grade would be less in 
proportion to their numbers. In the parish diaco- 
nate, the objection vanishes, for the female labourer 
there may be dissociated from whatever is uncon- 
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genial. Nor are we without hope that a large or- 
ganization of Deaconesses would have a tendency 
to react on whatever is unreal in our civilization. 
False hahits of thought frequently give way before 
true practice. At all events, we must hold fast to 
the belief that social improvements are possible, 
and that they are usually gradual. There was a 
time when it was not English for a well-born lady 
to nurse a wounded common soldier ; but we be- 
lieve now that it will never cease to be English. 
So we hope that the Deaconesses of the future will 
destroy some of the conventionalities of the present. 
But again our objector rises undismayed, and 
says, with grave discouragement, — " It is a vain 
" endeavour ; you will never obtain them : all the 
" good and energetic women find their own 
" spheres of usefulness, and work in them well ; 
** and women of any other character are unfit for 
" Deaconesses." Now, was this true in Germany 
before 1835 ? If so, we may hope that a change 
may take place in England after 1860. But was 
it ever true anywhere ? One great advantage of 
a systematic and well-arranged diaconate is, that 
it provides a place for the gentle and retiring as 
well as the energetic, for those who must be en- 
couraged and lead as well as for those who have 
vigour to originate and direct. In the Deaconess- 
Institutions of the Continent, the numbers have 
gone on steadily increasing. So with the Bible- 
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Women of London — the candidates pour in like 
a flood. So it must ever be — work creates the 
workers. Organization is of the utmost value, 
not only in facilitating labour, but in suggesting 
it. Established institutions have great power to 
remind people of duties which they would other- 
wise forget. And we must remember, too, that we 
are here on the religious side of that great ques- 
tion of remunerative female employment which 
at present receives a bad answer in the excessive 
supply of dejected governesses and distressed 
needlewomen. The mere prospect of an assured 
home, kind sympathy, and support in old age, 
would bring out many labourers who long to be 
useful. And we are here on the lowest ground. 
In a far higher sense we believe it to be most true, 
that it is incumbent on us, not simply to utilise, 
but to relieve, aspirations after self-devotion. In 
this country, as elsewhere, many women have ^^ a 
strong desire to serve God in missionary offices, 
especially among those of their own sex." Let 
prejudices be softened down — let conventional 
hindrances be removed — let the facilities of system 
be provided — and we have no fear for the result. 
England has many a Priscilla : let the opportunity 
be given and she will have many a Phoebe. Almost 
every neighbourhood can show its Nicarete : we do 
not see why every parish, in due course of years, 
should not have its poor or wealthy Olyrapias. 
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On the question of funds (if the objection is in- 
tended to include this) we do not think it necessary 
to waste a word. If once the public mind were 
convinced of the hopefulness of this scheme, 
ample contributions would be forthcoming. Nor 
need the Clergyman fear lest the cost of his Dea- 
conesses should impair his ability to supply other 
wants. They would reinforce all his parochial 
machinery, and indirectly increase all his resources. 
Moreover, female agency, besides being in some 
respects more efficient, is always less expensive 
than that of men. Will it be said that on this 
very account it is objectionable, as tending to take 
the bread from the Curate and the Scripture- 
reader ? But, after all, this is the argument which 
receives so cruel an illustration — if those stories 
are still true — from the Potteries, where men will 
not allow the women to use a rest for the hand in 
painting china; or from the watchmaking-trade, 
where the wife is forbidden to work with her hus- 
band, lest employment should be taken from some 
other man. Surely in our parishes, if anywhere, 
there should be " commimion of labour." 

But again the same voice is heard : — " Obtain 
** your Deaconesses ; train them, if you will ; put 
" them to their parochial or other work : they will 
^' become arrant gossips, and probably they will 
*' quarrel." We should not have thought of this 
objection had we never heard it gravely urged, 

M 
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If there were no gossip among district visitors 
now — if there were no quarrels among our clergy 
— we might think it necessary to write a grave 
answer. We must remind our objector, that at 
least we have some guarantee in the deliberate 
choice of a life ; and we must express our doubt 
whether women seriously engaged in a serious 
occupation are as much disposed as men to gossip 
and to quarrel. Still we must admit the possibility 
of such evils. Such was St. Paul's feeling. Thus, 
while he gives copious directions regarding the 
character and duties of the elder women, he is 
cautious, and more than cautious, about the 
" younger widows ; " * yet he does not think it 
necessary on that account to abolish the female 
diaconate. So in writing to the Philippians, he 
says : ^* I beseech Euodia and beseech Syntyche, 
'* that they be of the same mind in the Lord ; " 
and still he recognizes in the same context the 
labour of women that was associated with his own, 
as a subject of thankfulness and joy. f 

The lighter part of the last objection leads us 
to another ; on which, in fact, we have touched 

♦ 1 Tim. V. 9—16. 

t Philipp. iv. 2, 3. See above, p. 53. Canon Kennaway in 
the recent debate in Convocation, laid great and just stress 
on this passage, remarking that the words in the original 
" show distinct and even hard fellow-workmanship -with 
« the Apostle." 
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already. In all the provisions which regard the 
social employments of women, there is always one 
contingency which must be regarded as possible, 
and the more so in proportion as the women are 
estimable, charming, and useful. At the close of 
every story comes the question of marriage. In 
two ways this question might be presented as a 
very formidable obstacle to any organization of 
Deaconesses. It might be said either that mar- 
riages will be so frequent as to thwart all our 
plans and cause perpetual disappointment, or else 
that a feeling may grow up that the marriages of 
women so set apart are indecorous and almost 
sinful, and that this would be a mischievous 
superstition. Now, what is really the case in the 
Continental institutions ? We have felt it right 
to inquire very closely into this matter, and we 
are able not only to quote facts, but to give im- 
pressions derived from very frank conversations. 
In speaking with Dr. Fliedner and M. Grermond, 
who may be taken as representatives of the 
German and French phases of our subject, we 
were met with such remarks as these, uttered half 
in joke and half in regret : — "Ah, yes 1 we have 
" too many marriages ; this is the Enfield rifle 
" which ruins us : these young parsons and school- 
" masters will take long shots at our Deaconesses." 
But then it was gravely added, " The Bible leaves 
" marriage free ; and we must also." And we 

M 2 
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found, on careful inquiry, that the marriages are 
really very few — perhaps at the rate of one a year 
in a large and widely-spread institution.*- But 
we have ventured to speak on this delicate subject, 
not only to chaplains and founders, but to Deacon- 
esses themselves. One of them remarked, with 
much simplicity and feeling, — " The Apostle says, 
" * It is better so to remain ; ' but then if our Sisters 
" remain, they ought to do so, not for the Institu- 
*^ tion's sake, but for the sake of the Lord's work." 
And then she added, with some vivacity, ^^ I sup- 
** pose many women in England have refused 
" marriage because they can serve Grod better 
^* single." And another Deaconess, in a diflferent 
institution, put the matter thus: — "A married 
" woman has a life of more ease and comfort, 
" instead of a hard life like ours ; but then, as the 
" Apostle says, she has more affictions. Besides 
" this, our life is itself an education ; and if it is 
" a good discipline for us, it is so for the married 
*' woman." No doubt it is very disappointing, 
when the house has done so much in training, and 
educating, and providing opportunities of useful- 
ness, to lose those who are so well prepared ; but 
their usefulness is carried within the sphere of 
domestic life, instead of being more widely exer- 
cised. And it is evident, from the conversations 

♦ In connection with the Strasburg Institution, there 
hawe been eighteen marriages in eighteen years. 
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which we have quoted, that no discredit is attached 
to such marriages. In fact we know a case where 
Deaconesses were bridesmaids.* Moreover, we 
think such occasional marriages are a positive 
advantage, as tending to bind up the Deaconess- 
work with the associations of family life : the 
benefit probably quite counterbalances the loss. 
On the whole it is evident that, in the formidable 
subject of marriage, there is nothing which need 
be taken into account as a disturbing influence, 
on either of the above-mentioned grounds. Matri- 
mony has not hindered these institutions from 
continual and growing success ; and as to super- 
stition, we may probably leave this on one side, 
when we find that those for whom we fear are in 
the habit of studying Holy Scripture intelligently, 
and referring their lives to its suggestions.! 

♦ Here, again, is a practical answer to one of Madame de 
Gasparin's theoretical objections, that no one would dare to 
propose marriage " k de si saintes filles." 

t A totally different and quite unexpected obj ection, but one 
which is evidently seriously felt in some quarters, demands 
at least attention in a note. We give the substance from a 
correspondent, whose long and practical consideration of the 
whole subject gives him a right to be heard. 

It is doubted whether, in the case of Primitive Deaconesses, 
marriage was ever contemplated as allowable, — stress is 
laid on what St. Paul says (1 Tim. v. 11, 12) concerning 
^^ the casting aside of the first pledge," and this is coupled 
with his expressed approval elsewhere (1 Cor. vii. 34— -38) 
of the deliberate choice of a single life in certain cases and 
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We would not willingly leave any objection 
unnoticed. One other still remains, which is 

under safe conditions ; the Council of Carthage (a.d. 392), 
at which St. Augustine was present, is quoted as prohibiting 
marriage to Deaconesses (can. civ. Fleury xx. 32). It is 
said, again, that English ladies, acting statedly in this kind 
of Diaconate, would, if presumed to be marriageable, be 
placed sometimes in most painful and delicate positions ; it 
is suggested that some women (not the best) might even 
seek the office with thoughts of marriage in their mind, 
while the most womanly and most devoted would be de- 
terred by the possibility of such disturbance, and would be 
tempted to prefer a system which would secure them from 
what they voluntarily resign. 

To this we would venture to reply, that all such things 
should be left to the operation of natural laws, in reliance 
on that guiding of God's grace, which may surely be taken 
for granted in this instance — that we very much doubt 
whether the earliest Deaconesses were precluded from 
marriage (see Appendix IV.), — that whatever restrictions 
grew up afterwards were parallel with those restrictions on 
the marriage of the Clergy themselves, which we have 
thrown aside as unwise and unscriptural — that in the case 
of one who, with considerable experience and a certain 
maturity of age, combines " a distinct aptitude and love for 
" such methods of attending upon the Lord without dis- 
" traction, as are incompatible with domestic life," the temp- 
tation to marriage is really very small — while on the other 
hand, without vows, which are not to be thought of, we can 
have no absolute or infallible security. 

But, after all, the discussion of such questions is perhaps 
of less practical importance than appears at first sight. On 
any view of these difficulties, is not the wise conclusion this, 
— ^that if our system were mature, it would be a good rule that 
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plausible at first sight, and which beyond doubt 
ought to be seriously dealt with. It is sometimes 
thought that a systematic organization of charity 
will discourage and abridge those voluntary efforts 
of charity which are now made in abundance ; and 
this in two ways — first by fostering the notion of 
substitution and the practice of paying others to 
do what we ought to do ourselves — and secondly 
by taking the heart out of those who do work, and 
degrading them to mere philanthropic machines. 
We believe that these arguments have been 
urged on the Continent. We frequently hear them 
among ourselves. As to the first head, there is, 
no doubt, always some danger of vicarious charity. 
But this remark is applicable to every kind of as- 
sociation for charitable purposes. Ladies who 
live in the midst of affluence very often pacify 
their consciences by a subscription, when they 
ought themselves to do some work among the 
poor. But this is far less likely to be the case 
when a good example of efficient work is set be- 
fore them, and when a definite path is marked 

no one should be a Deaconess, accepted and approved hy au- 
thority, before the age of forty, or thirty-five at the earliest? 
A long period of Probation would have the double advantage 
of allowing a retirement into married life which no one 
could censure, and of securing to the Church a vast amount 
of useful service, which itself would be an admirable training 
for any position; while it might safely be predicted that the 
Deaconesses (defined as above) would hardly ever marry* 
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out, in which they see that their cooperation 
would be valuable.* And what we urge here 
theoretically, is amply demonstrated by experience 
to be true. The Bible-women in London have 
brought into the field of active labour many ladies, 
who had benevolent impulses, but who previously 
did not know how or where to begin. Such we 
have observed to be the process in other large 
towns. And in the course of what we have written 
we have given illustrations of the same truth from 
the Continent.t Good work always has a ten- 
dency to produce good work. Even with a very 
light support we sometimes see a beautiful activity 
spreading and ripening, which would fall to the 
ground without it. We all know what Committees 
are ; how frivolous the excuses for neglect or 
absence, how great the lack of moral courage, 
how heavy the burden on the one member who 
has a conscience. If the Deaconess were to sup- 
plant some Committees, probably no harm would 
result. But to many Committees she would give 
new heart, because they would feel that in her 
they had gained a right hand. 

But again it is said that Christian charity comes 
from the affections, that judicious benevolence is 
an instinct, that love needs no training. There 
is just enough truth in this argument to constitute 

♦ See more on this point in Appendix II. 
t See above, pp. 94, 99, 122. 
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it a plausible delusion to those who will not think. 
But if it is gravely contended that the religiously- 
minded woman, who is to labour among the poor, 
in nursing the sick, in instructing the ignorant, in 
rescuing the degraded, is the less likely to work 
heartily, affectionately,- and wisely, because all her 
time is given to the task^ because she has received 
a systematic training, and because others have 
been associated with her in the preparation, we 
confess that we cannot gravely attempt an answer. 
Such an argument would justify us in saying that 
our women will be better wives and mothers if 
they receive no instruction in domestic duties 
(which indeed is too often the case) — that our 
clergymen will better understand the spiritual 
needs of their flock if their education has been 
left to accident (and indeed it would seem as if 
this were the creed of some) — that our Volun- 
teers would be braver if they never were drilled 
(and here at least the country will be all on one 
side). 

We believe we have noticed all serious objections: 
others, no doubt, with some ingenuity, might be 
produced and successively overthrown. And this 
might not be without amusement as an intellec- 
tual game ; but it would be of very little practical 
benefit. When a great question is to be decided 
on broad general principles, it is seldom wise to 
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spend much time at the outset on details. We 
must now leave before the public what we have 
written with no light sense of its serious im- 
portance. If our view is correct, there is a great 
work to be done in and by the English Church, 
which as yet has been attempted only in a few 
places and on a small scale. Our conviction is 
deep and earnest, that the most urgent want of 
modem Christianity in England is the organization 
of female agency — that if the Grospel is to have 
a stronger power over the next generation than it 
has over the present, we must look chiefly to our 
women — and that such a Diaconate as that which 
we have here commended will be the best help to 
the realization of the maxim, which is a principle 
of religious as well as worldly policy, " Oagnez 
" Us femmea.^^ 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND DEACONESSES.* 

A SUBJECT which has been proposed to myself for 
consideration is expressed in the following terms : 
— " The difficulties arising from the removal of 
" the educated classes from our large towns ; and 
" the best means of obtaining a proper supply of 
" qualified teachers for our poorer districts." 

This title invites us to consider — (1), the fact 
that the educated classes are removed, or re- 
moving, from our large towns ; (2), the diffi- 
culties which occur to Sunday Schools from this 
fact ; and (3), the best means, under these cir- 
cumstances, of obtaining a proper supply of qua- 
lified teachers for those who are thus deserted. 

Now, in the first place, the fact is not doubt- 
ftd. It cannot be denied that the wealthy and 
educated have a tendency to leave the crowded 
parts of our towns. This tendency has always 
existed. As families become affluent through 
commerce or manufactures, they naturally desire 

* [See p. 24. This is a paper which was read in Liverpool, 
in October 1868, at a meeting called together for the pur- 
pose of discussing various subjects connected with Sunday 
Schools, and printed afterwards (December 1858) in the 
Christian Observer.^ 
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to find a home in the country. The country has 
a charm for us all. The heathen poet says, that 
however forcibly by town pursuits you drive out 
the love of nature, it will still come back again 
and assert its rights. Eest from toil, pure air, 
green fields and flowers for our children — these 
things must be attractive, especially when a 
certain rise in the social scale has brought them 
within our reach. 

But of late years this tendency has much in- 
creased, in consequence of the railways. It is 
possible now for the man of business to have his 
home far out in the country, and yet to attend 
daily to his occupations in the town. We see 
buildings continually in progress in the suburbs 
of our large centres of population, and far beyond 
the suburbs. There is, in fact, a kind of radia- 
tion going on, in consequence of which the 
higher elements of society move outwards, leaving 
the lower within. And the causes now at work 
in producing this effect seem likely to continue, 

The evils which are inherent in this state of 
things are very serious. I do not doubt that 
there are inherent benefits also. If, for instance, 
some provision could be made for taking the 
homes of the poor into the country along with 
the homes of the rich, leaving the town a mere 
collection of workshops, warehouses, and market- 
places, the advantage would be great. Something 
of this kind was spoken of last week, at one of 
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our Social Science Meetings, in reference to the 
higher and better-paid of the working-classes. 
But, even in such a change as this, the dregs 
would be left behind. An intermediate section of 
the community being removed, the gulf would 
be still greater between the highest and the 
lowest. The evils that result from the gulf 
which exists, and which indeed seems likely to 
grow wider, demand our most careful considera- 
tion. In one place we see education, refinement, 
leisure, wealth ; — in another we see the mise- 
rable population on which these influences ought 
to be brought to bear. In one place there is 
every facility for obtaining a clergyman of ability 
and zeal and popular talents, large collections are 
matters of course, the poor are in manageable 
numbers, the schools are easily supported, the 
Sunday School teachers are competent and abun- 
dant; — in the other place everything is unfa- 
vourable as to every one of these particulars. 

The evils arising from this kind of separation 
are both direct and indirect. How great an in- 
jury it is to the higher classes, if they never see 
the poor, or come in contact with them I How 
little knowledge have some of those, who come to 
church in their carriages, of what the Sunday is 
elsewhere 1 They do not know what work is to 
be done, and what they themselves could do. 
Their sympathy is not excited ; their latent zeal 
is not called into exercise. 
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On no religious and charitable work does this 
eril press more heavily than on the Sunday 
School. The workers are in one place, the work 
in another. The children to be taught are in the 
densest parts of the town ; their natural Sunday 
teachers are in the country or its outskirts. The 
danger of the Sunday School system everywhere 
consists in its voluntary, desultory, incoherent 
character. In every case some element of strength 
is desirable, such as is imparted by the presence 
and cooperation of one or two, at least, of higher 
station and culture ; for, as it has been well said 
in reference to this very subject, ^' Social rank 
always tells, and gives natural weight of manner, 
without assumption." The evil, indeed, may not 
be absolutely without some admixture of good. 
Great benefit is derived to the lowest classes from 
the gratuitous work gf those who are immediately 
above them. Competent Christian teachers are 
sometimes raised up where there was little hope 
of finding them. In one poor district of this 
town, the Girls' Sunday School is maintained in 
efficiency in a great measure by a lady who walks 
to it from a considei*able distance ; and the Boys' 
School, by a well-instructed man of business, 
whose avocations require him to reside in the 
neighbourhood. But such instances, in the pre- 
sent organization of our parochial districts, are 
rare. Too often the work of giving spiritual 
instruction to children must be committed to 
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boys, who much need instruction themselves ; or 
to well-disposed yoimg women from shops and 
dress-making establishments, where the moral 
and religious atmosphere is not always the best. 
Sometimes teachers must be paid ; or the school- 
masters and schoolmistresses of the Day Schools, 
instead of having rest on the Sunday, are then 
compelled to do some of their heaviest work. 
We may assume that, in all cases, the Clergyman 
is well acquainted with the teachers in the Sunday 
School, and personally trains and instructs them. 
But it is hard, if this is the most burdensome 
part of his parochial work. He ought, here at least, 
to have a staff to lean upon. Without this, he 
must be content with an inferior kind of teach- 
ing. With all his pains, his fabric must depend 
on his materials. 

But let some of these hai-d-worked Clergjrmen 
speak for themselves. Two of my friends have 
sent to me letters on this subject. One of them, 
who has described the highest classes in his parish 
as an aristocracy of pawnbrokers, writes thus : — 
" I have tried young people who reside in the 
" immediate neighbourhood ; but these I have 
"found deficient in qualification. Moreover, 
" owing to their being familiar with the scholars 
" during the week, they are unable to maintain 
" discipline on the Sunday. I have, therefore, 
"been obliged to obtain teachers from families 
"who live at a distance, but who attend my 
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" church. I regret, however, to add, that they 
" soon grow weary of the work, and plead that 
** walking to and from the church and schools 
** three times in one day is more than they can 
*^ manage." From the letter of another friend 
I extract the following : — "I am sorry to say 
" that we are sadly in want of teachers. This is 
*^ especially the case in the Boys' Sunday School. 
" Most of the teachers are themselves boys ; and 
*' I am obliged to set my own son, a lad of ten 
** years of age, to teach the youngest class. 
" Under these circumstances, it is no wonder if 
** the school is badly attended ; and, as I have no 
" mixture of the better classes in my congrega- 
" tion, I do not know how this defect is to be 
" remedied." 

We come now to the question of remedy. Is 
the evil incurable ? Are we arrived at a crisis in 
our social history when we are obliged to gaze 
without hope at a diflSculty which continually 
grows in magnitude ? I would rather indulge the 
thought that the evil and the diflSculty, when 
fairly looked at, are of such a kind as to suggest 
their own remedy. Social changes which involve 
great disadvantages in the process, are sometimes 
found to be positive benefits in the final adjust- 
ment. 

It should be noted, that, as the evil in question 
is part of a wider evil, so the remedy is likely to 
be part of a general remedy. It has long been a 
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steady and growing conviction in my mind that 
the Church of England requires some supple- 
mentary organization, in addition to our present 
system of parishes and district churches, excellent 
and invaluable as that system is. We want in one 
place the help which is ready stored up in another 
place. As regards the help of money, this might 
be secured by a larger combination and more 
thorough fellow-feeling between our richer and 
poorer districts; ^by our large towns, in their 
pecuniary collections, being treated as wholes, 
instead of being broken into isolated unsympa- 
thizing parochial fragments. But money can do 
little for Sunday Schools. Nearly the whole of 
Sunday School teaching, and certainly the best of 
it, must be voluntary. Here, if anywhere, the 
living, human work is all-important. The pro- 
blem, in fact, with reference both to Sunday 
Schools and every other part of the parochial 
machinery, is how to put the workers into the 
place when the work is ready — how to pour in 
this living stream of human labour into that 
which is a desert, because unwatered. 

Now, I believe we lose a good deal by not at- 
tending to the hints of Scripture. A principle 
may often be involved in passages, which in the 
letter are not directly applicable to our case. We 
read of Phoebe, who was a deaconess in one of 
the seaports of Corinth. We read of the daugh- 
ters of Philip as exercising something like an 

If 
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oflBcial position at Caesarea. In the First Epistle 
to Timothy, who was then in the large city of 
Ephesus, we find instructions concerning a certain 
distinctly recognized body of widows; nor is it 
certain that deaconesses are not there mentioned 
also. What if the germ is here of an organization 
which would supply the labourers required in the 
midst of our crowded and yet deserted neigh- 
bourhoods ? * 

Suppose that a clergyman had for his fellow- 
labourers in one of these districts, or even in 
some district immediately contiguous, half-a- 
dozen Christian women of education and expe- 
rience, of mature age and settled character, living 
together for the simple purpose of doing good 
under his directions — how much more abundantly 
would he be enriched than by any sums of money, 
— how much might they gain by having a definite 
aim in life — how little would such an arrange- 
ment cost — with what great results might the 
money which has been wasted on almshouses have 
been laid out in this way 1 

Such a body of Christian women, resident on 
the spot, and officially appointed, would prose- 
cute the district-visiting systematically, and as a 
matter of serious duty; — they would care for the 

* [Rom. xvi. 1 ; Acts xxi. 9 ; 1 Tim. v. 9, 10, iiL 11. 
When this was written, I was not so confident, as I am 
now, of the meaning of the last of these passages, or so sen- 
sible of its importance.] 
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sick, and relieve the poor, and teach the young 
in Eagged and other Schools ; and, what is most 
to the purpose here, they would constitute the 
strength and seriousness and solidity of the Sun- 
day School. Men, who teach in the Boys' School, 
might come from a distance and return ; women, 
who visit during the week, might possibly come 
and return. But the moving to and fro of lady- 
teachers on the Sunday would evidently be im- 
practicable ; and, if practicable, highly undesirable. 
Nor is it likely that teaching accomplished in this 
feverish way could be very eflBcient. Above all, 
I think stress ought to be laid on the local 
familiarity with the people around them, and 
the local interest in their appointed work, which 
would be attained by a body of resident deacon- 
esses. 

Details of organization must clearly be omitted 
here. Varieties of arrangement in different lo- 
calities would involve no disadvantage. Women 
of limited means and moderate education might 
work under the direction of a lady-superintend- 
ent ; or ladies, with or without riches, devoting 
themselves to the poor and the ignorant, might 
live in voluntary association; and again, younger 
women who have no domestic ties, might be in- 
termixed with the older, and acquire experience, 
and learn to exercise their zeal with method. I 
have limited myself to the case of women, be- 
cause here is the chief diflSculty ; and because, in 

m2 
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Sunday Schools, discreet women could control 
and teach the boys as well as the girls. 

It is much to be regretted that when proposals 
of this kind have been discussed, they have too 
oft^n been treated in a spirit of prejudice instead 
of a spirit of enquiry. It is well to forget what 
names have been given, or might be given, to 
such arrangements as those which I have ventured 
to suggest ; and simply to consider whether they 
are Scriptural, prudent and sensible, and whether 
they are likely, in any degree, to meet the diffi- 
culty before us. There is no doubt that some of 
the circumstances which occurred in the Crimean 
war, and various books and essays which have 
been printed since, have tended to remove many 
misapprehensions with which the subject was pre- 
viously clouded. I am quite aware that there are 
objections to the plan which I have advocated; 
but the practical question is, whether the advan- 
tages of such a plan would preponderate over its 
defects. To those who are disposed to lay chief 
stress upon objections, I would respectfully ask 
this question, — Have you yourselves any better 
plan to propose ? 

J. S. H.« 

October 1868. 
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THE HELP OF WOMEN IN ENGLISH PAKISHES * 

The time seems to be come when a want in our 
Church System, which used to be unnoticed or 
only dimly perceived, is now very sensibly felt ; 
and when, moreover, the want, so perceived and 
felt, is likely to be gradually supplied. The need 
of a more systematic female agency than any which 
we have yet possessed, is now a subject of general 
conversation. Nor is the question merely talked 
about as one of real importance ; but it is already 

♦ [This was published as a pamphlet in 1861, at the re- 
quest of some friends, who wished to see a few practical 
remarks on the subject put together very briefly in a form 
adapted for general circulation. I take the liberty of adding 
the words which concluded the short preface prefixed to the 
second edition : — ^' In the pamphlet itself and in the notes 
" nothing has been altered. The writer has only to add, that 
^' he has been much gratified and encouraged by observing 
" how favourably his argument has been received by the 
^^ English Churchman (June 13), the Literary Churchman 
" (July 16), the ClericalJoumal (July 16), the Record (July 
" 3 and August 19), the Iriend of the People (July 20) and 
'^the Guardian (September 4). Such agreement among 
^^ very various critics seems to show that nothing here ad- 
*^ vanced is fanatical or extravagant."] 
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put to the test of practical experiment. An im- 
proved organization of women's work is in progress 
in many places and under various modes. More, 
in fact, has been done in this way since 1850 than in 
the preceding half century. It becomes a matter 
of serious moment, that whatever is done in this 
direction should be well considered and wisely 
guided. Are we to check this new movement 
(for such it may truly be called), or are we to deve- 
lope and regulate it ? and what form ought it to 
take in the Church of England ? Such questions 
as these deserve very careful answering. 

The agency, to which attention is here invited, 
is what may be called, for want of a better term, 
profeeaional female agency. Women set apart to 
charitable and religious work as the business of 
their lives are the agents to which allusion is made. 
A stated and continuous work, not in opposition to 
the admirable volunteer work, which is already 
abundant in good fruit, but in addition to that, 
and, as we shall see, strengthening and encourag- 
ing it, is now very generally felt to be desirable. 
The " Bible Woman " is the first and most obvious 
illustration.* She gives her whole time to her 

* The great value of the Missing Link (Nisbet) is, that it 
represents not a theory but a fact, and that no one can ac- 
cuse it of any association, direct or indirect, with Homanism. 
This book has done wonders in breaking down prejudice, 
and encouraging those who for years had been convinced of 
the importance of a systematic female Diaconate. 
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appointed occupation, as truly and as systemati- 
cally as the " Scripture Eeader." This, however, 
is to be carefully borne in mind — that the female 
ministers whom we want are not women of the 
lowest rank only, or of any one rank, but of all 
ranks, each in its suitable place, as Divine Pro- 
vidence and Divine Grace may give opportunity 
and impulse. The power of free adaptation is, in 
this case, peculiarly important. And this remark 
tends to exclude from our definition the Sister- 
hoods of the conventual type, which are not suited 
for free parochial working, as they are certainly 
not in harmony with the convictions and pre- 
ferences of the English People. What is here 
spoken of is rather an " office " than an " order ; " 
but still it is an office as opposed to desultory and 
fitful exertions. 

There could be no harm in establishing such an 
agency, though no hint were given in Scripture of 
anything of the kind. If it has its basis in a true 
moral and spiritual want of the times, this is a 
sufficient justification. And some would prefer to 
argue the point on this ground alone. Yet it is 
not unimportant to notice that we can argue it 
on the ground of ancient precedent, as well as on 
that of modem necessity, — that the proposed 
solution of one of our pressing social problems 
is historically, as well as theoretically, right. 

Some are of opinion that there is very little in 
the New Testament which has a practical bearing 
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on this subject. The writer of this paper takes a 

diflFerent view. And it seems to him that those 

who are acquainted with commentaries cannot fail 

to have noticed a progress in interpretation parallel 

with and equal to the progress which has taken place 

in the practical increase of female ministration.* 

Perhaps those who are predisposed towards the 

subject see too much in the Bible in favour of it ; 

those whose predisposition is against it, too little. 

This diflference of opinion is likely to promote 

very useful discussions.! Meanwhile, we may say 

without reproof that even the hints of Scripture 

arrest the attention of a devout and reverent mind; 

while it is cheerfully conceded that there is 

nothing in the Word of God to fetter and bind us 

here, but that we are left very free to make our 

arrangements according to the exigencies of the 

times. 

But again, the Apostolic organization of the 

* It is enough here to refer to Alford, Ellicott, and 
Wordsworth, and to such texts as Acts xvi. 14, 16, 40, xxi, 
9 ; Rom. xvi. 1 and 6—16 ; Phil. iv. 2, 3 ; 1 Tim. v. 9 ; Tit. 
ii. 3; and especially 1 Tim. iii. 11, rightly understood, i. e. 
as referring to, not women in general, nor the wives of the 
deacons, but female deacons. 

t Even in Germany, where the Deaconess idea has taken 
a strong hold of the Protestant mind, thoughtful men are 
by no means unanimous as to the degree in which the mo- 
dem female Diaconate should be viewed as a reproduction 
of an Apostolical institution, or as a new organization aria« 
ing out of present wants and allowed by Scripture. 
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Church cannot wisely be dissevered, in such rea- 
sonings, from that which immediately succeeded it. 
Such rude separation is not the habit of the Church 
of England. There is no doubt that deaconesses, 
or female deacons, did exist in primitive times side 
by side with those deacons of the other sex, who 
ministered in subordination to the regularly or- 
dained clergy. And the very circumstances of the 
decay of this female Diaconate are such as to fur- 
nish an argument for its restoration in the same 
or a modified form, if, as seems most probable, it 
gave way before the growth of sacerdotal jealousy, 
and was extinguished or absorbed by the strictly- 
constituted Eeligious Orders. 

If the decay of the primitive institution of Dea- 
conesses may be used as an argument in favour of 
official female ministration in England, so may 
the renewal of the institution on the Continent, 
marked as it is by gradual growth, great success, 
increasing confidence, and, above all, by a truly 
religious spirit and by unequivocal Protestantism.* 
In England the popular idea of German Dea- 
conesses is merely a vague notion of a single local 
institution at Kaiserswerth on the Ehine. But 
this institution itself, varied and extensive as it is, 

* Here, it ought to be added, in modification of the pre- 
ceding note, that the primitiye idea, as well as the sense of 
existing need, seems to have been present throughout, and 
quite independently, in all the separate founders of Dea- 
coness-Institutions. 
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is merely the parent stem of a vast number of 
offshoots, growing up and flourishing in various 
parts of Europe and even in Mahomedan coun- 
tries.* And besides Kaiserswerth, and quite 
independent of it, there are about a score of 
different " Mother-Houses." Nor are these limited 
to Germany, but they are found in Switzerland, 
France, Holland and Sweden. Nor, again, are 
these establishments of one uniform and monoto- 
nous type. On the contrary, they present con- 
siderable varieties of organization and method. 

In a short paper written with an exclusively 
practical aim, it seems desirable in the first place 
to bring definitely into view some of the arguments 
in favour of an agency of this kind, and then to 
make such suggestions as may be of some service 
towards its establishment. The questions which 
first aiise are mainly these: What can a Woman 
do, in religious and charitable work, which a Man 
cannot do ? And if there is a distinct field of 
female employment, why is it not enough that 
women should labour in it, while living at home 
\ in their families, and in conjunction with their 

domestic duties ? 

Now, in the first place, if the Woman's work in 
1 the cause of religious and social improvement were 

the same as the Man's work — if there were no dis- 
tinct province of proper feminine ministration — 

* The most recent English notice of this Institution is in 
Good Words, for February and March 1861. 
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it would still be an obvious truth that the woman 
may succeed where the man has failed^ as^ vice 
verscLy it is truth that the latter often succeeds 
where the former fails. It is not the mere doing 
of certain things, but the exercise of a beneficial 
influence^ which is the point imder consideration: 
and whatever may be said of the strong exertions 
of the rougher sex, it will hardly be contended that 
in persuasive influence the gentler sex is weaker 
than the other. Let it be remembered, too, that 
of all influences for good over the families of the 
poor, few are more likely to be useful than such 
as are exerted through the children. And then let 
the peculiar opportunities which female visitors 
have be considered. '* Through a large portion of 
" the day the poor man's house is a woman's house 
^ and a children's house." A woman will often be 
welcome there, when a man's presence would be 
an intrusion and a hindrance. Nor is this by any 
means the whole of the case. There is a law of 
contrast as well as a law of harmony in the mutual 
service of the two sexes. Women will often per- 
suade men when men have fsiiled to do so. The 
mission of woman to man is perhaps hardly yet 
fully understood amongst us ; but it would be easy 
to give good illustrations of it from books which 
have recently been published.* 

* Besides the books alluded to al)oye (p. 8), another still 
more recent, entitled Ploughing and Sowing (Mozley), de- 
scribes a remarkable work of the same kind in a different field. 
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Few thoughtful persons, however, will deny that 
women have a distinct field of their own, and that 
both in temporal and spiritual things. And this 
must be recollected also, that the spiritual oppor- 
tunity grows out of the temporal. Of Christianly- 
minded women it is especially true that they are 
able, while caring for the body, to bring blessings 
to the soul. This may be briefly, but very em- 
phatically, pointed out in four points of view. 

(1.) In the case of nursing the sick, no man 
would venture to oflFer himself in competition, or 
to invade the woman's province. And how much 
does this province include ! All feel their need of 
health. The nurse is always welcome to the sick. 
Few are sensible of their spiritual needs, especially 
in the time of prosperity. What an opportunity 
has the Christian nurse! She is present when 
others would be intruders. She stands ** by the 
"well of water." She can watch for the moments 
when spiritual medicines are most fitly admin- 
istered. And yet how utterly destitute are large 
masses of the population of such help at the times 
of need I Among the poor generally, mothers of 
families have no notion of doing what an edu- 
cated woman with some experience of nursing 
would do as a matter of course. What a difference 
would it make, both in spiritual and temporal 
things, both in town and country,* if at times of 

. * I may again refer to what Southey said long ago of the 
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sickness a woman were always present, with a mind 
to understand medical directions, and a heart to 
use her opportunities for religious good ! * 

(2.) Another branch of strictly feminine work, 
not always so distinctly perceived as the other, 
but hardly less important, is connected with the 
watching over girls of the poorer ranks at the 
most critical and dangerous period of their lives, 
viz., when they are just going to service or just 
gone to service. From this source are recruited 
two very different classes of society — on the one 
hand, the most criminal and miserable, the most 
destructive of all that is involved in the word 
Home — on the other hand, one of the most use- 
ful of all classes, one that can contribute to an 

sufferings of the poor in country districts during times of 
sicknesS; of the imperfect medical attention which Is all they 
can ohtain, and of the benefit which would arise from the 
distribution through our rural parishes of women at once 
** animated with religion" and trained to "recognize and 
^^ relieve the common kinds of illness." 

* Miss Nightingale's Notes on Nursing, for the La- 
botmng Classes (Harrison), in one sense an abridgement, 
in another an enlargement, of her fuller work, was just pub- 
lished when this pamphlet was going to press. This is not 
the place to do more than mention the system of training 
which is connected with her honoured name, and now be- 
gim at St. Thomas's Hospital. [For the operations at 
King's College Hospital, and at Middlesborough for the 
Devonshire Square Institution of Nursing Sisters, and the 
Liverpool Institution for the Training and Employment of 
Nurses, see above, pp. 128 — 132.} 
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untold extent towards the happiness of the higher 
ranks ; and the results will greatly depend on the 
feminine influence which has been exerted at the 
point where the two paths diverge. Nor is this 
view limited to the case of those who are destined 
for domestic service. Female agency may surely 
be of the utmost value to the Clergyman, in 
regard to the majority of those girls among the 
poor, who are just confirmed or preparing for 
Confirmation. Here it is that the Protestant 
Deaconesses of the Continent find one of their 
most useful spheres of labour.* In addition to 
this general reference to parochial experience, it 
is enough here to mention our Workhouses, to 
indicate perhaps the greatest of all opportunities 
for feminine tact and perseverance on behalf of 
girls or young women.t 

* Beflides what relates to Servants' Schools and Servants' 
Homes^ the work of the Deaconesses on Sundays among 
girls engaged in factories should especially be notioed. Here 
it is a pleasure to mention the " Preventive Branch " of the 
excellent ^^ Bristol Female Mission." Its purpose is to rescue 
young girls under eighteen years of age before they are drawn 
into paths of vice. Besides definite arrangements for pro- 
curing them places; these girls have ^^a kind motheiiy 
" friend^ who sees after them in their places." [An account 
of this Preventive Mission was given by Miss F. R. Cobbe 
at the Social Science Congress in Dublin. The substance 
has been printed under the title^ Friendless Qirh and kaw 
to help them, (Emily Faithfull & Co.)] 

t Here must be particularly mentioned two new Instita- 
tionS; one in the metropolis; the oilier in the countiy : the 
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(3.) A natural but painful transition takes . us 
here to another part of the philanthropic field, 
where only women are likely to be successful. 
The truth is beginning to be more and more 
recognized, that "the lowest and most degraded 
" are only to be rescued by the purest and best and 
** most devoted of their sex." And the allusion here 
is, not to Penitentiaries and Prisons, though it is 
female service which is most useful to female in- 
mates even of the latter, but rather to diffused 
work for the rescue of individuals, and especially 
on behalf of those who have left Penitentiaries 
and Prisons.* The Deaconess-Institutions of 
Kaiserswerth and Paris began with the gense of 
the need of some superintendence of discharged 
female criminals. The words of a devoted gaol- 
chaplain in England could here be quoted, who 

Industrial Home for Young Women, in connection with 
the Workhouse Visiting Society, and the Brockham Home 
and Industrial Training School. An account of the fonner 
will be found in the Journal of the Workhouse Visiting 
Society (Longmans), No. xiii. May 1861 [and now the first 
Annual Report, No. xix. May 1862]. The chai*acteristics 
of the latter are described in a little book entitled The 
Workhouse Orphan (Hatchard). 

* The third Annual Report of the Female Mission to 
the FaUen, in connexion with the Reformatory and Refuge 
Union, is now published. [A recent book, entitled the Oni'- 
nipotence of Lovinghindness (Nisbet), and describing some 
remarkable and very successful efforts in Glasgow, must be 
mentioned here ; for it lets a bright ray of hope into a sub- 
ject which we are apt to think full of despair.] 
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laments that his efforts constantly fail for want of 
some provision of this kind. And how weak those 
are who leave penitentiaries need not be stated. 
They are generally sent out with more fear than 
hope, and the fear is too often realised. 

(4.) We come, in the last place, to the homes 
of the poor themselves. Here it seems quite 
enough to ask these three questions : — How are 
we to raise the degraded classes without raising 
their homes ? how are we to raise the homes, un- 
less we raise the mothers? and how axe we to raise 
the mothers except by female agency? * 
^But it may be said — admitting all this, why 
should we not go on as we have gone on for the 
last fifty years ? Why should this female agency 
be professional ? Why is it not enough that it 
should be occasional, and in combination with 
home duties ? Mrs. Hannah More said, ^'Charity 
is the calling of a lady ; the care of the poor is 
her profession." Why will not this principle, car- 
ried practically into action, cover all our require- 
ments ? 

The first answer to these questions is, that the 
principle is true only in a modified sense. With 
married ladies and with many unmarried ladies 
the home duties are primary ; the duties to the 
poor are only secondary. If the two come into 

* A well-lmown book^ Ragged Homes, and hmo to mend 
them (Nisbet), has been mentioned above, p. 8, note. 
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collision, the latter must give way. Thus (assum- 
ing ladies in general to be practically sensible, 
which they are not, of both classes of duties) the 
former are, through natural causes, discharged 
continuously, the latter cannot be without some 
special provision for the purpose. Motherly and 
sisterly care cannot effectually be given to the 
miserable and degraded classes through the mere 
superfluity of time and sympathy which is at the 
disposal of the higher classes. No one, indeed, 
who knows anything of the manifold blessings 
arising from good District Visiting, will be so 
foolish as to speak lightly of them; but no one 
who has had experience of the best District Visit- 
ing is ignorant of its difficulties and deficiencies. 
To take an obvious illustration — a pestilential 
fever will often withdraw (and that as an impera- 
tive duty to others) all personal help at the time 
when it is most urgently needed. What is wanted 
at such times is a woman of religious character and 
competent education, whose duty is to be at that 
post. And at all times the value of skilled labour 
is not to be despised, even in the operations of 
that charity which springs from the heart.* We 
have long had trained schoolmistresses, and we 

* It is sometiines said that charity, as coining from the 
heart, is independent of organization. Every Committee 
proves the contrary. One purpose, however, of this paper 
is to protest against our bondage to Conmiittees and Secre- 
taries, Reports and Appeals, Printing and Advertising. 
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are now beginning to have trained nurses: all that 
is here urged is that we should proceed further in 
the same direction. 

These remarks would be true always, and in 
reference to all kinds of parishes ; but in our own 
day the growth of large towns and manufacturing 
villages has brought about a separation of rich 
and poor, which threatens the most serious con- 
sequences unless some remedies are speedily and 
wisely applied. " The work is in one place, the 
" workers in another." The misery which invites 
the influence of Christian refinement and Christian 
sympathy is in crowded and dismal streets ; the 
refinement is in green suburbs; and the sympathy, 
shut out from the misery, withers into unthinking 
indifference. Let this state of things be patiently 
considered in detail, and its evils must be seriously 
felt. The pursuits themselves of those towns and 
villages which we are describing may suggest an 
illustration of what one of the remedies ought to 
be.* What is usually done, when some obstacle 
needing the exertion of force is in one place, and 
when the motive power is in another place? Some 
intermediate machinery is introduced to bring the 
force into contact with, so as practically to bear 
upon, the diflSculty. Such an intermediate ma- 
chinery would be the establishment, throughout 

* See Appendix I. for the conseq^isnces of this separation 
of rich and poor exhibited in one pDiat of view. 
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our poor and populous parishes, of a systematic 

female Diaconate. 

But a further argument in favour of the plan 
may be drawn from the present position of the 
clergy in reference to the laity. Thoughtful men 
in the Church are painfully aware of a growing 
disproportion of agency to work. The difficulty 
of obtaining curates is notorious. The reluctance 
to enter the sacred ministry seems greater than it 
used to be. To enquire into all the causes of this 
state of things would exceed the narrow limits 
which must here be strictly ol)served. There may 
be more conscientiousness than formerly — there 
may be more worldliness ; the lucrative employ- 
ments held out by business must certainly be at- 
tractive; the uneasy scruples of a sceptical age 
are probably operating in many minds. And such 
causes may be combined in various proportions. 
Even taking the last cause by itself, and assuming 
the prevalent scepticism to be very serious, it is 
worth observing that the quiet religious work of 
women has always been a powerful counteraction 
of the inroads of unbelief. But, putting this 
aside, it is certain that the pressure on the clergy 
is extreme. Their time for study is reduced to 
shreds. Manifold occupations, not strictly minis- 
terial, are forced upon them.* The time seems to 

• This position of the clergy is briefly but forcibly de- 
scribed in a recent number of the Literary Churchman (vol. 
vi. p. 461). The article was on the subject of Deaconesses. 

o2 
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be come when the clerical order needs a strong 
reinforcement of lay help; and no lay help is 
likely to be so precious and powerful as that of 
women. What kind of assistance from men would 
be most valuable cannot be discussed here ; but it 
may be questioned whether any conceivable num- 
ber of Curates, Scripture Eeaders, and School- 
masters would really meet our wants so well as 
a copious supply and systematic distribution of 
female labourers. 

Here it is assumed that this female labour is to 
be combined with all the rest of parochial ma- 
chinery. In fact, throughout this paper it is 
distinctly contemplated as subsidiary to the 
Clergyman's work.* It will be conceded by all 
that these feminine ministrations must be defi- 
nitely localised, if they are to be efiFectual. It 
may also be fairly contended that they are pe- 
culiarly adapted to the parochial system. A 
Deaconess is more likely to be stationary than a 
Deacon. Moreover, what the Clergyman wants is 
the systematic help of women in reference to his 
own sick parishioners, his own schools, and all the 
half-religious, half-secular details of his compli- 

* No one will conclude, from the title or the contents of 
this pamphlet, that any doubt is implied of the sing^ular 
value of professional female ministration in institutions as 
well as parishes. [See what is said on the newly-founded 
Deaconess-Institution in London (p. 129, note), and also on 
Workhouses (p.. 6).] 
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cated work.* Inharmonious agencies within the 
same territorial limits have a serious tendency to 
waste one another, to cause misunderstandings, 
and to give occasions for imposture. Nor do these 
principles imply any hostility to Dissenters.t The 
religious Dissenters are not hostile to the Church, 
even where they conscientiously dififer from it. 
Many Nonconformists are such merely from habit, 
or because the Church has failed in its duty to 
them. In one neglected part of London a poor 
woman was asked by a female agent, the first 
spiritual messenger of the Church who had ev&c 
visited her, why she went to chapel: and her 
answer was, *' I only want to go where I can be 
*^ told that the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
" from all sin." 

* The institution of the '* Parochial Mission Women '* in 
London must not be overlooked/ The first report is noticed 
in the Guardian of February 20th, 1861, where it is said 
that " the scheme appears to contain the conditions of a 
" great success.'^ [See pp. 137, 138.] 

t Nor would it be right to omit a special mention of the 
eftbrts of Nonconformists in this matter of female ministry. 
The writer has now before him the excellent rules of the 
"Leeds Ladies' Household Mission" and an interesting 
report of the " Female Home Mission," in connexion with 
Great George Street Chapel, Liverpool. These Missions 
are on the "Bible- Woman" principle. So also is the 
"Liverpool Ladies' Bible and Domestic Mission," which 
began on a mixed basis, but seems now to have a tendency 
to combination with Church parochial work. Efibrts in the 
same town on a distinctly parochial basis are mentioned 
above (p. 132, note). 
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Assuming that these views axe reasonable, 
assuming that the want is real, and that the work 
of women is the proper means for supplying the 
want, the next practical question which arises is 
this — " What are we to do?" Probably the best 
answer to this is that we ought to do just what we 
are doing now, but with more definite views, with 
closer attention, and with more earnestness of 
purpose. Six simple suggestions occur to the 
writer as worthy of especial notice. 

(1.) A serious and calm attention ought to be 
given to the subject. Every clergyman is bound 
to consider it candidly — to be willing to learn 
what may be suggested concerning it from any 
quarter — to look at it well from all sides. Some 
watchfulness is required here against the unworthy 
motives to which even good men are exposed in 
the mid«t of their useful work. Perhaps there is 
no question in connexion with which it is more 
necessary to deprecate that hostility which arises 
from the impression of novelty, or from vague 
suspicion, or from the habit of controversy. The 
subject is really too serious for what Dean Milner 
used to call *^ nibbling altercation." That preju- 
dices should subside immediately is not to be ex- 
pected, not even to be wished. But those who are 
not convinced should be slow to hinder those who 
are. Some persons are under a great temptation 
to oppose what they themselves are not prepared 
to carry into effect. 
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(2.) But again, among those who are prepared 
to move in this direction, there ought to be great 
forbearance with one another. There may be 
various modes of doing the same thing, and this 
very variety may be expected to result in greater 
store of experience. This is peculiarly a subject 
with regard to which those who agree iu principle 
may differ in detail. To say that a poor woman 
cannot work eflFectually among the poor would be 
a mischievous mistake. To say that none but the 
poor can work eflFectually among the poor would 
be a mistake still more mischievous. Some would 
lay chief stress on institutions for training female 
agents ; others would entirely dispense with them. 
What arrangements are best for the religious life 
of these ministering women, what rules and regu- 
lations for the direction of their work, what scale 
and mode of payment, are questions admitting 
of great variety of opinion. Again, the precise 
method of the clergyman's superintendence is not 
a matter that can be immediately settled to the 
satisfaction of all. This, indeed, may probably 
be said with confidence (and it is the more im- 
portant to say it after what has been urged above 
concerning parochial organization) — that if it is 
hardly proper for superintending ladies (in the 
Church of England) to conduct female missions 
without some cooperation with the clergyman, it 
is unwise in any clergyman to undertake such 
superintendence without availing himself of the 
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help of those ladies whose experience and tact 
can be laid under contribution. 

(3.) But careful reflection will show that, in 
order to secure success, certain things must be 
carefully avoided. Prudence is quite as necessary 
as forbearance. Needlessly to ofiFend prejudices is 
inexcusable ; and such needless ofiFence may be 
given by undue stress on peculiar forms, on pecu- 
liar phraseology, on costume, or mere outward 
rules. Prejudices may seem to us very foolish, 
may make us very impatient : but it is better to 
succeed in an enterprise at a point below our 
ideal, than to shipwreck a good cause on an obsti- 
nate resistance. 

(4.) Again, though this is not a matter ad- 
mitting of procrastination, it does requii-e pati- 
ence. In an enterprise of this kind many ques- 
tions are raised which can only be settled by 
experience. A practical problem must be solved 
by practice. We must begin experimentally, and 
be guided by the results. A system of English 
Deaconess-work, if it is to live, must grow like a 
tree, not be artificially built on an arbitrary plan. 
Moreover, it must be indigenous, not exotic. Our 
business is not to copy, but to learn. What has 
succeeded elsewhere will not necessarily succeed 
here in the same form. The success of trans- 
planting a full-grown tree is always precarious. 

(5.) At the same time, without eocperimerU 
there can be no patience. To wait till our theory 
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is perfect, is to wait till the sufiFerings of the poor 
have deepened into utter misery, and till suc- 
cessive streams of sinners have flowed into eter- 
nity. Patience without enthusiasm does not 
deserve the name of faith. The true course is to 
begin to do a little imperfectly, that we may learn 
how to do much and to do it more perfectly. We 
must not expect to accomplish at first what is 
ultimately found to be the best. It is one thing 
to reach an ideal, and another to make a practical 
and useful beginning. 

(6.) One thing more seems to be very needful, 
viz., that much conference should take place 
among those who are really in earnest on this 
question. The interchange of thought on a sub- 
ject involving so many details would be peculiarly 
serviceable, both in promoting sympathy and pre- 
venting mistakes. The interchange of experience 
would be of still greater service. Each town, 
each parish, could learn much from other towns 
and other parishes.* Few things perhaps would 
be more useful than a collection of instances in 

* While these pages were passing through the press, 
communications were received from the populous part of 
Staffordshire and from a rural district in Wiltshire. Of the 
former, it was observed that the poor are remarkably kind 
in nursing one another during sickness, while the influence 
of educated gentlewomen is utterly absent ; of the latter, 
that the District Visitors are very efficient, but that Nur- 
sing Sisters are much needed. Such contrasts are full of 
instruction. 
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which the experiment of oflScial female agency has 
been tried, with the history not only of success 
but of failure. 

If such a course of proceedings is pursued 
among us in a Christian spirit, our progress may 
be expected to be as follows: — Here and there, 
in this parish and that, clergymen will be deeply 
impressed with the need of oflScial female minis- 
tration. On the other hand, women of various 
ranks will be foimd, in many places, who long 
thus to minister. The former will seek for such 
women to serve with them as in disposition or 
social grade seem most nearly to meet their 
requirements ; the latter will be drawn to those 
parishes where they discover a real sympathy with 
their aspirations. A lady (perhaps a clergyman's 
widow or orphan daughter) will take a cottage 
and pursue the pursue the work in which she has 
already had some experience. Those who have 
had less experience will seek for practical teaching 
under those who are already at work. Perhaps 
two or three such ministering women may com- 
bine in some residence well chosen for Christian 
eflforts among the poor.* Perhaps a gentlewoman 

* See what is said by the author of My Lifey and what 
am I to do with It P (Longmans) on ladies choosing their 
abode (when they are free to choose it) with a view to uae- 
fuhiess rather than to pleasant society^ good shops, and the 
like, p. 60. In a review of this book in the Record (Novem- 
ber 23, 1860), it is truly said that the ^' stem realities of 
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of high education and devoted character may- 
superintend some of her sisters, more lowly but 
not less devoted than herself. The circumstances 
are very various under which " Homes " may be 
established, where resident " Lady Missionaries " 
or " Lady Superintendents " may supply a centre 
for a wide circle of operations.* Many of these 
experiments may be temporary at first ; and some 
will fail ; but some will succeed. The conse- 
quences are not doubtful. Opportunities for use- 
fulness will multiply." The sewing-school, the 
sick-room, the mothers' meeting, the provident 
society, will all be found occasions for spiritual 

'' life call forth the latent tenderness and tact which dis- 
'' tinguish the gentler sex." 

* The writer has wished, throughout this paper, to illus- 
trate his positions, so far as he could, by actual examples. 
Two recent London circulars enable him to do this here : 
one issued by the " United Association for the Christian 
and Domestic Improvement of Young Women," under the 
presidency of Lord Shaftesbury ; the other describing a plan 
for '' Distaict Visiting in Shoreditch," set on foot by Mr. H. 
Kingscote and others. The former contemplates the estab- 
lishment of "Homes," in each of which a "Lady Missionary" 
is to reside, aided and directed by Volunteer Ladies. Ctoe 
feature of the latter is to place five or six ladies, without 
salary, in a small house, under a " Lady Superintendent." 
It may be laid down as a rule, that in the arrangement of 
systematic female ministration a central house or room is 
important. This is a marked characteristic of the continen- 
tal Deaconess work. [For steps in the further advance of 
these operations, reference may be made to the Record for 
June 14, 1961, and April 26, 1862.] 
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benefit. Hearts will be touched that were har- 
dened before. Gratitude for miserable homes 
made happy will prepare the' way for higher 
blessings. Attendance on Divine Worship, the 
study of Scripture, the practice of Family Prayer, 
will increase. Each such case of successful minis- 
tration will be an example and an encouragement. 
Correspondence will spring up between one parish 
and another, and experience will grow.* 

Thus scattered attempts will ripen slowly into a 
system. Those who were timid before will take 
courage from what has succeeded. The more 
impetuous will be taught sobriety by difficulties 
and disappointments. Party-spirit will be dimi- 
nished, suspicions will be allayed, in the presence 
of whatever good has been accomplished. More- 
over, the true relation will be discovered between 
the practical work of the Deaconess and the insti- 
tution for training Deaconesses. Those who have 
begun with establishing Institutions f will be all 
the wiser for knowing the practical needs of 
parishes. Those who are engaged in the scattered 
fields of parochial labour will perhaps begin to 

* These details are not imaginary, but suggested by prao^ 
tical observation and inquiry. One source of information ib 
a successful experiment, on a strictly parochial basis, in 
connexion with St. John's Churchy Liverpool ; nor is this 
the only one in the same town. 

t Some Institutions for training female agents, and fot 
giving a centre to scattered operations, are described above; 
p. 128, note. 
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feel the need of training. How is that medical 
knowledge to be had which is so important an 
accessory to a woman's spiritual work? This 
question is only a specimen of many. The expe- 
rience which suggests the questions will probably 
by degrees find the answers. 

In proportion as all this is realised, many good 
results may be expected over and above those 
which have already been indicated. One great 
result is this — that a parish with a Deaconess has 
always a certain amount of district visiting which 
is not liable to interruption. The Clergyman has 
some feminine help on which he can rely. This 
help, too, is practised help. Moreover, it is not 
only substantial aid in itself, but it is a fixed centre, 
which gives strength and definite organization to 
the looser operations of those volunteers who are 
not ofiicially responsible. 

And here already is indicated another result of 
the utmost value. The oflBcial work will bring 
out voluntary work that did not exist before, and 
give new life and encouragement to Tthat which 
did exist. Some have an impression that the 
contrary result would follow — that ofl&cial labours 
would paralyze and replace the voluntary. This 
would indeed be a disastrous change. But theo- 
retically this is very improbable, and all expe- 
rience tends the other way.* Good work in 

♦ The recent work of the Bible-Women in London and 
elsewhere has brought out into activity many volunteers 
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progress attracts, not repels, those who are in 
sympathy with it. A clergyman fixed in a parish 
does not diminish voluntary exertion, but de- 
velopes it, and all the more in proportion as he 
labours locally and pastorally. The stated work 
both stimulates and organizes the other. This is 
still more likely to be the case with women's 
work : for a woman is a centre of sympathy more 
than a man can ever be. The Deaconess would 
draw into the habit of self-denying exertion many 
ladies, who hitherto have only acted occasionally, 
or wished to know how to begin. Good intentions 
are abundant ; but method and encouragement are 
wanting. A fixed system of well-considered female 
agency would bring down this misty atmosphere 
of good intentions in showers of blessing on all 
our parishes. 

This, too, is to be very particularly noticed — 
that a system of this kind gives a place of work 
to the timid and retiring, as well as to the more 
daring and energetic. It is sometimes said that 
the philanthropic exertions of women, if they are 
worth anything, must be the result of spontaneous 

who did little or nothing before, and to those who 
laboured willingly it has given new interest in the poor, 
and new knowledge of their sufferings and trials and of the 
best modes of doing them good. Similar has been the 
much longer and more varied experience in Switzerland and 
Germany. Deaconess-work, well established, always gathers 
round it an energetic conmiittee of cheerful lady-helpezs. 
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enterprise. This might be partially true, if it 
were impossible to add an ofl&eial element to the 
voluntary. But by this addition we provide 
opportimities and facilities to those who follow 
as well as for those who originate ; and the women 
who work most happily under guidance are per- 
haps by no means the least usefuL 

Here too is a partial answer to the objection 
which is often made, that, though the plan be 
good, the right women will never be found. It is 
hardly likely that the best of our women will be 
very forward to take a new position, till that posi- 
tion has been recognized by public opinion. But 
let the occupation of this Diaconate become so far 
customary as to be sheltered from criticism, and 
let support throughout life be guaranteed to those 
who are destitute of pecuniary means — and can- 
didates will not be wanting. It ought not to be 
forgotten that there is an industrial side to this 
question. In 1851 the adult women in England 
were half a million in excess of the adults of the 
other sex. Has God made a mistake in the law 
of population, or do we make a mistake in not 
acting on the hint which He gives us? Some 
foolish things have perhaps been said concerning 
the competition of male and female labour. Still 
it is true that new vocations, directly or indirectly 
remunerated, are much needed for many of our 
women;* and in regard to the occupation here 

* Among many other Essays on this subject; we may 
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described, there can be no feminine intrusion into 
the other sphere. No doubt only a limited num- 
ber of women are fit for this occupation. But 
suppose one-fiftieth part of the half-million were 
seriously engaged in it. How great would be the 
gain of our parishes, and how many would have 
found a life full of usefulness and happiness ! 

What has just been said must be emphatically 
repeated. It is not every woman who is fit for 
this kind of service. It is the service of Him who 
gave Himself for us, and who came that He 
might serve. It is service, for His sake, on behalf 
of the meanest and most sinful. It is only in 
devotion to Him that such service can be found. 
The first deaconesses were at the foot of the 
Cross.* 

May 1861. 



refer especially to the Edinburgh Revieto for April 1869, 
and to articles in the Times of November Ist and November 
2nd, 1860. [See Preface.] 

♦ Matt, xxvii. 55, 56 ; Mark xv. 40, 41 ; see Luke viii. 8. 
The same Greek word is used in Matt. viii. 15, xx. 26 — ^28; 
Mark ix. 35. It would be interesting and instructive to 
trace the usage of this word carefully through the New Tes- 
tament. See, for instance, Rom. xv. 31 ; Cor. ix. 12. In 
the English Version the words "minister," "servant," 
" service," hide some things which are expressive in the 
original. 
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THE PROTESTANT DEACONESS-INSTITUTION 

IN PARIS * 

Sir, — I wish, with your permission, to oflFer to 
your readers, at irregular intervals, a few letters on 
a subject concerning which I was allowed to write 
in the Christian Observer in the last month of 
1858. The title of that contribution f was " Sun- 
day Schools and Deaconesses ;" but it was remarked, 
in the course of it, that a paper with that special 
reference could only touch a part of a very wide 
subject. Since that time, the question of the fe- 
male Diaconate has made wonderful progress, both 
in public opinion and in actual experiment. The 
" Bible- Woman" system has been established. The 
Missing Link has been published. And these, 
important as they are, are only specimens. Hos- 
pitals, workhouses, penitentiaries, and, above all, 
parishes, are feeling the impulse. The subject 
in all its range is under grave discussion. Contri- 
butions based on actual knowledge and careful 
thought can hardly fail to be of some use, even if 
they ai'e desultory and occasional. 

• [A letter printed (September 1861) in the Christum 
Observer, See pp. 112, 124.] 
t [Appendix I.] 

P 
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There are various reasons why the consideration 
of the Paris Deaconess-Institution is an advantage- 
ous starting point. In the first place, its history 
is not very generally known.* When Deaconess- 
Institutions have been under consideration in Eng- 
land, our attention has been taken up with that of 
Kaiserswerth, not more than its importance de- 
serves, but too much to the exclusion of others. 
I lay more stress, however, on this, that the Paris 
Institution has on the whole been the least success- 
ful of the Continental foimdations of the same 
kind. It has, therefore, a special value contro- 
versially, on the principle that it is good policy in 
argument to understate your case. Moreover, the 
difl&culties which have beset it are peculiarly in- 
structive. It has struggled into existence through 
much debate, and in the coiu'se of this debate 

• Among the scattered notices which have appeared at 
various times, we may particularly mention an appeal (in- 
serted in the Record newspaper, and elsewhere, in 1850) for 
the formation of a body of English Deaconesses in associa- 
tion with the Paris Institution, and specially with the view 
of rescuing English women in Paris from a life of miseiy 
and sin. The author of the appeal was Mr. E. A. Argent, 
for several years a successful agent of the Colonial Church 
and School Society. [When this was written, I did not 
know that a short notice of this Institution had appeared. in 
the Christian Observer in the very year (1858) in which the 
above-mentioned paper was inserted. Nor was I aware 
(unless I had forgotten) that it was described very fully in 
the Edinburgh JRevieto for April 1848. That article antici- 
pated much which is now accepted by public opinion.] 
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those points have come prominently into view 
which are likely to he most closely scrutinised in 
England. Our own people are naturally anxious 
to be fully informed of all the religious bearings 
of an organization which is pressed on their notice. 
The Paris Deaconess-Institution, though much 
smaller and weaker than some others, is, in this 
point of view, very rich in suggestions. 

The first beginnings of a new religious enter- 
prise are of great importance. We want to be 
satisfied concerning the spirit in which it has 
risen. Our first criticism is directed to this point. 
Our wish is to discover here the traces, so far as it 
is permitted, not only of human sagacity and hu- 
man courage, but of Divine Providence and Divine 
Grace. I doubt whether any spiritual enterprises 
of our times will stand this test better than the 
founding of Deaconess-Institutions. I am well 
satisfied of this as regards the Institution in Paris. 

As a mere matter of chronology, the idea of a 
female Diaconate was probably quite as early with 
M. Vermeil as with Dr. Fliedner of Kaiserswerth, 
or any other of the founders of the various Deacon- 
ess-Institutions. He thought and spoke about 
the subject in 1830, or before. At that time he 
was pastor of a congregation in Bordeaux. It is of 
some interest to mention this ; for it was from that 
congregation that the lady came, who was of emi- 
nent service in organizing the Institution in Paris, 
and who still presides there. The first steps of 

P 2 
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the undertaking were mai-ked by those providen- 
tial coincidences, on which a religious mind loves 
to dwell. This is not the place for such private 
histories, however important they are for a com- 
plete criticism of undertakings of this kind. Suf- 
fice it to say, that about 1840, M. Vermeil, who 
had then removed to Paris, was urgently impressed 
with the need of giving a definite organization to 
female charity, especially with the view of aiding 
and guiding women who had been in prison. 
While at Bordeaux, Mdlle. Malvesin had long been 
desiring " to devote herself entirely to some work 
"of this kind;" and about this time the desire 
ripened, under the influence of a deep sorrow, into 
a strong conviction and resolution. **But the 
" path was not clear. She wrote for counsel to 
" M. Vermeil on the same day when he wrote to 
" invite her to Paris." Thus, at the point of in- 
tersection of two Christian biographies, grew up 
this admirable Institution. 

The work began with a diflBculty which will pro- 
bably be felt in England whenever any similar 
attempt is made. This diflBculty will be appre- 
hended more clearly, if we contrast the first steps 
of the Institution in Paris with the first of that in 
Strasburg.* There M. Harter, the founder, after 
a long parochial experience, found the Deaconess 
spirit rising among those who had been his own 

• [See above, pp. 87, 88J 
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catechumens.' Thus he began with a number of 
fit agents, gradually trained by himself from youth, 
and ready to act under others in a spirit of aflFec- 
tionate obedience. Here, on the other hand, it 
was difficult for Mdlle. Malvesin to counsel and 
control those who were admitted at once as " Sis- 
"ters" without any preliminary probation. It was 
always intended, however, at Paris, to have a " pre- 
*^ paratory school " for Deaconesses ; and this inten- 
tion is now, after many hindrances, realised. This 
Ecole PrSparatowe is in fact the Institution itself, 
each department furnishing its opportunities of 
instruction to those who wish to be Deaconesses ; 
the Hospital being one class, the Penitentiary 
another, the Infant School a third. This threefold 
instruction corresponds with the threefold division 
of the work itself, which embraces in separate di- 
visions the cure of the sick, the rescue of the 
guilty, and the teaching of the young. Under the 
second head we must include, besides the Peniten- 
tiary for voluntary inmates, and the Reformatory 
School for young girls who are placed there by au- 
thority of the law, a Retenue, just now in process 
of establishment, for those intermediate cases to 
which the steady but gentle influence of a female 
Diaconate seems peculiarly applicable. 

As regards the Penitentiary, I was strongly 
convinced there, as I had been elsewhere, of the 
value of a system imder which Christian women 
give their lives to the work, and reside day and 
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night among those whom they wish to save — as 
opposed to our English method of committees and 
matrons. Of all statistics, those connected with this 
suhject demand a very cautious reserve. Some who 
give admirable promise, are presently discovered 
to be utterly fallen once more. Some who have left 
the temporary home in a furious outburst of passion, 
are found, after many years, to have traced a sin- 
cere repentance to the influence which they seemed 
to reject. I cannot, however, help noticing the 
encouraging statement, that, of the inmates of this 
Paris Institution, two-thirds are known to have 
been brought to an orderly and respectable life, 
and half of these two-thirds to have given proofs 
of a thorough religious conversion. 

I have said that this enterprise, in its progress, 
has passed through considerable difficulties. This, 
in fact, is the one single Deaconess-Institution, 
among several that I have visited, upon which a 
slight shade of sadness seems to rest, in contrast 
with the buoyant elasticity and sustained strength 
which is conspicuous in all the others. Here only 
does there appear to be any embarrassment as 
regards funds. M. Vermeil's health has sufiFered 
seriously during the last few years. The number 
of Deaconesses, too, in the parent-house, is very 
small.* Nor are any extended operations carried 
on beyond the limits of the parent-house. Here 

* [See, however, note at the end.] 
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is a great contrast with Kaiserswerth, which has a 
multitude of out-stations. And further, no great 
impression seems to have been produced by the 
Paris work on the general body of French Pro- 
testants, whether belonging to the Confession of 
Augsburg, or to those who are technically called 
" Eeformed." In the East of France, where the 
former or " Lutheran " tendency prevails, the 
Deaconess-Institution of Strasburg has struck its 
roots both deeply and widely. Among the ^' Ee- 
" formed" Swiss, in Calvin's adopted country, 
Saint-Loup has the sanction of public opinion. 
Such is not the case with France generally (of 
course I mean France so far as it is Protestant), 
with regard to the Paris Institution. For this it 
is not difficult to assign the reasons. The atmo- 
sphere of French Protestantism is, on the whole, 
both cold and light. With much love of inde- 
pendence and much dislike of authority, there is 
a great lack of the seriousness of spirit, and of the 
habits of simple earnest piety, which characterize 
many families in Germany and Switzerland. 
Thus, in France, women oflfer themselves very 
sparingly for the work of Deaconesses. Even 
those pastors who are favourable to the principle 
of the work, are very faint in their encouragement. 
And many are unfavourable to the principle. And 
besides the theoretical division of French Pro- 
testants into Lutheran and Eeformed, we must 
remember that there is a wide prevalence of 
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opinions which in England we should regard as 
far from orthodox ; and by the divines of the free 
school, the establishment of Deaconesses seems 
never to have been viewed with favour. To all 
these influences we must add the discouragement 
given by the State to Protestants, except where 
they are strong and numerous, and the determined 
opposition which the Eoman Catholics have made 
to an enterprise which not only is conducted on 
evangelical principles, but has likewise an obvious 
tendency to win the affections of the poor. 

It is well, as I have said, for an advocate of the 
Deaconess cause thus frankly to mention the weak 
side of what has been established by M. Vermeil 
and Mdlle. Malvesin in Paris, if it were only for 
the sake of averting the charge of overcolouring 
his picture. But there is this further advantage 
in studying the history of the struggles of the 
Paris Institution, that we have in it an accumu- 
lation of much useful experience, and a record of 
important controversies, by attending to which we 
may hope in England to avoid the like. Perhaps 
the dullest of all printed books are the Annual 
Eeports of benevolent societies ; but the successive 
Eeports of the Institution before us are full of 
valuable suggestions for those who wish to begin 
similar operations here. It is interesting to trace 
the stages of progress through diflBculties, and the 
gaining of new positions after conflict ; to observe 
how objections, which are likely to be made again, 
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have been refuted already, and how a wide range 
of experience has been gradually obtained. In 
these papers we see the statutes as they have 
been revised on various occasions. Though the 
work has always been in principle the same, yet 
since the time when the first pamphlet was pub- 
lished in 1841, with the title Etabliasement des 
Sosurs de CharitS Protestantes en Francey various 
modifications have been introduced in detail.* 
Speaking generally, this institution is *' of the 
*^ less severe and less ecclesiastical type, like 
" those, for instance, of Eiehen and Saint-Loup, 
" as contrasted with those of Kaiserswerth and 
'' Stra^burg."t 

As regards this feature, it may be interesting 
to notice how the establishment struck one of our 
best known and most deservedly respected Angli- 
can theologians. Some few years ago the atten- 
tion of Dr. Wordsworth was attracted to these 
Deaconesses of Paris, and in his journal we find 
the following passage. "Went to the Barri^re 
" of Charenton, near which is a recently esta- 
" blished (viz. in 1842) Institution for Didconesses 
" des Egliaea Evangeliques de France^ as they 

* The adoption, after mature consideration, of the term 
Diaconesse instead of Sosur de CharitS J^otestarUe, is instruc- 
tive. 

t Thus, to mention a very small point, the Sisters have 
the option whether they will retain their baptismal or family 
names, and we find both in the printed list. 
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*^ term themselves, or Soeurs de CharitS Pro- 
" testantes. We were very kindly received by 
" Mdlle. Malvesin, the Soeur Superieure, who is a 
" very pleasing and aflFable person, and very sim- 
*^ pie in her manners and address. The costume 
" of these Sisters is certainly a great improvement 
" on that of their namesakes the elder Soeurs de 
*^ Charite, without being very diflferent from it. 
*' This Institution diflfers in principle from the 
" Society of the Eomish Communion in the fol- 
" lowing respects. First, there are no vows, but 
" only simple engagements for not more than two 
^* years, which may be dissolved for good reasons, 
" with the permission of the governing body. 
*^ Point de seclusion is another circumstance in 
" which these Sisters state that they differ from 
" the Eomish sisterhood. It is certain that the 
" conductors of this establishment desire to make 
" it a religious one ; the walls are inscribed with 
*^ numerous Scripture texts ; there are Bibles in 
" all the rooms of the Sisters ; and there is a 
" Chapel in the building where they assemble for 
^' prayer, singing psalms, reading and exposition 
" of Scripture, morning and evening daily. But 
'* here comes out an unhappy want of 'prvncvpley 
^^ a defect which is at the root of the system. 
The Institution is under the control jointly of 
the two different Protestant commimions recog- 
" nized and paid by the State in France, viz., the 
** Eeformed or Calvinistic, and the Lutheran or 
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" Confession of Augsburg ; hence it has, and can 
** have, no common creed and no basis of unity. 
" The chapel has a pulpit, but no altar. The 
" daily expositions of Holy Scripture in the chapel 
^' are given by the Sosur Superieure, or by one of 
" the other Soeurs deputed by her for the occa- 
^' sion, and are delivered extempore. This Society 
" claims, in the oflBcial prospectus of its constitu- 
^* tion, to have no other basis than the Gospel {de 
" ne pas avoir pour base que VEvangile) ; but it 
" is difficult to see how the members of the Sister- 
** hood can, consistently with this assertion, take 
" upon themselves the title of Deaconesses without 
*' any due mission ; and how can they reconcile 
^^ their profession of a Scriptural foundation with 
^' their daily practice of expounding Scripture, 
" when they meet in the Book which they expound 
^' with the prohibition which suflFers them * not to 
"Ueach?"'* 

Without touching upon the general ecclesias- 
tical questions raised here, I will venture to make 
a comment on just three points in Dr. Words- 
woith's criticism. It is hardly correct to say that 
the Institution is under the joint government of 
the two Protestant commimions. Doubtless it 
receives sympathy, and a certain amount of co- 
operation, from members of both, though the 
" Eeformed " are predominant in Paris, as the 

♦ Diary in France, mainly on Topics concerning Education 
and the Church. London 1846 j pp. 171—173. 
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" Lutherans " are at Strasburg ; but the esta- 
blishment is really a private one, under the man- 
agement of those who founded it. As to the 
exposition of Scripture by the Sisters, I think 
this can hardly be blamed without unduly pressing 
the letter of Scripture. I doubt whether the 
Deaconesses ever pass beyond the feminine sphere 
as defined by the Apostle. A very significant 
expression, used to me by M. Vermeil regarding 
the idea of the office was this, that though they 
could not be " ministres de la parole," they might 
be "ministres de Taction." And this point is 
closely connected with what is noticed of the 
peculiarities of the chapel. In order to avoid all 
ecclesiastical complications, it was fixed that the 
chapel should not be used for the celebration of 
the sacraments, but only for the ordinary devotions 
of the house. This question, in all its bearings, is 
discussed in a very important controversy between 
M. Vermeil and M. Coquerel, published in the 
Sixth Eeport of the Institution. But that contro- 
versy enters also on other questions of no slight 
consequence, and I believe it will be useful if I 
give some extracts. M. Coquerel is well known 
as an eloquent preacher, and as a leader in the 
free school of French Protestant theologians. He 
is not perhaps a Unitarian, but he is what we 
should call, in England, an Arian or semi-Arian. 
It is from this side of French Protestantism that 
the opposition to the Deaconess-organization seems 
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chiefly to have come. M. Coquerel wrote warmly 
against it, and M. Vermeil replied firmly. The 
former, referring to the published regulations, 
laid down certain conditions under which alone 
he could approve the new Institution. We give 
in order two of these requirements, with the 
explanations. 

"1. No obedience. — In the regulations I find 
^' the following passage : The supreme authority 
*^ is placed m the hands of the superintending 
" Sister ; her duty is to see that rules are ob- 
" served ; and to her obedience is due. Now 
** this is the primary article of all monastic foun- 
" dations ; 'this is pure Eomanism ; charity thus 
^' contrived is not charity, but servitude ; and all 
** the more because a Deaconess cannot quit the 
** Institution except after a notice of six months. 
These are not Gospel principles, for the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ is the perfect la/w of liberty. 
*^ (James i. 25.) 

" 2. No vows or engagements. — The Deacon- 
esses, say the statutes, make no vows ; they take 
engagements. But let us avoid here all illusion 
of words. If these religious engagements en- 
gage, then they are vows; and religious vows 
" are an importation from Paganism or Mosaism 
" into Chiistianity. Our fathers abolished them 
throughout Eeformed Christendom, judging 
them contrary to the spirit of the Gospel. 
** Calvin says that true disciples ought not have 
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" their conscience bound. (See his Ccrnvmentwry 
'^ on ActSy xxi. 23.) On this point I am a Cal- 
'^ vinist. But it is too true that, in establishing a 
monastic servitude, it was necessary to forge 
chains; and the only possible chains are reli- 
*^ gious vows. You determined to have obedience, 
" and you insisted on its being promised before 
" Grod. This is perfectly logical." (Coquerkl, 
pp. 4, 5.) 

"1. ^ No obedienceJ* — I agree with you as 
** regards claustral, blind, monastic obedience, 
" where those who obey are perfectly passive, and 
" give up both conscience and will into the hands 
*^ of a superior. .... But there are* two kinds 
" of obedience. No doubt we require obedience. 
^^ But where is it not required ? when can it be 
" dispensed with ? Without obedience there can 
" be no subordination ; then what becomes of the 
" family, of society, of the church ? No associa- 
^' tion, no organization, no combined work is any 
" longer possible ; everything is broken up and 
^' crumbles away. But while speaking thus, I do 
" not forget what truth and charity, evangelical 
" liberty, and human dignity really demand. 
" They demand — (1) that the obedience be free, 
"reasonable, and conscientious; (2) that in this 
*^ obedience the law be supreme over her who 
" commands as well as her who obeys; (3) that 
" it be possible to withdraw from the obedience. 
** And these are our principles. 
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2. ^ No vows or engagements.'^ — You allege 
*^ that the engagements taken by the Deaconesses 
" are anti-Christian vows. But the difiference is 
" immense between the vow and the engagement. 
" The latter is, in fact, simply like that which 
*^ takes place in ordinary life, as in the case of 
*^ servants, teachers, apprentices, &c. As in those 
"instances, so in this : there is a term at which 
*^ the engagements can be renewed or broken. . . 
** . . . They are taken freely, not as before God 
*' or in His name, but simply with regard to an 
*' administration which receives the Deaconesses 
" on their own application, instructs them during 
*' eighteen months at least, supplies them with the 
*^ means of support, tends them in their sicknesses, 
" and assures them of a home in old age. It is 
" expressly stated, also, that the engagement can 
"be broken, not only ^for urgent reasons,' but 
*^*by mutual agreement,' seeing that Hhe work 
" * claims no devotion but that which is willingly 
" * rendered.' If we ought to avoid illusions of 
'^ words, surely we ought to avoid confusion of 
" ideas." (Vermeil, pp. 12—16.) 

In the same report a further answer is given to 
M. Coquerel by another writer: — ''No obedience, 
*^ you say ; but observing rules which you know 
'^beforehand, is no servitude. Following the 
" direction of the person who is judged most 

" capable, is not servitude If the law of 

" Christ is perfect liberty , the bond of marriage is 
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** contrary to that law." And then he adds : ^^ No 
*^ obedience is equivalent to anarchy. What is any 
" administration, without some chief to give direc- 
" tion and impulse ? A body without a head or a 
** mind is a corpse."* 

I add no comment on these extracts. These 
are questions which must be considered by those 
who contemplate the establishment of any analo- 
gous institutions in England ; and I think it is 
not without advantage to present the controversy 
exactly as it has already occurred in France. 

I will only say, in conclusion, concerning this 
Paris Deaconess-Institution, that it would be quite 
a mistake to conclude, from the preceding re- 
marks, that it is a failure. If it was good policy 
to begin a series of papers on the Female Diaco- 
nate by understanding my argument, it is due to 
the cause which is advocated to leave the reader 
in no doubt as to the success of this practical 
illustration of it. No doubt the Paris Institution 
has still to contend with difficulties. It is in a 
less favourable position now, with regard to Gro vem- 
ment, than when the late Duchess of Orleans could 
extend to it a powerful help. But even in public 
recognition it has been gaining ground of late. 
The municipality of Paris received so favourable 
a report of the establishment, from a commission 
appointed to examine it, that it has pledged itself 

* Pages 30, 31, fipom VEcho de la Beforme. 
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to a large annual contribution; and within the 
last two years it has received from the central 
government that public authorization which is 
only given to philanthropic institutions of acknow- 
ledged utility.* As regards internal statistics, 
whereas in 1854 there were only fourteen Dea- 
conesses, there are now twenty-one, exclusive of 
probationers.t As regards the successful main- 
tenance of a principle under discouragements, 
this Paris Institution is peculiarly valuable and 
important. It is a firm outpost in an enemy's 
country. Its very struggles make it a most in- 
structive sample of a system, which is growing and 
spreading, and which, in fact, has so grown and 
spread as to have become a feature of the best 
Continental Protestantism. — Your obedient ser- 
vant, J. S. H. 

Auffust 1861. 



* [See above, page 89, on the similar recognition, at an 
earlier period, of the Deaconess-Institution at Strasburg.] 

t There has been an increase also in the out-stations. 
One Deaconess conducts a home for convalescents at Passy ; 
one is at Bouen. Six, in all, are now labouring beyond the 
limits of the parent-house. [The Report of April 1861 ex- 
hibits a still further growth. The Deaconesses were then 
twenty-six ; and the Probationers had risen in the preceding 
three months from ten to fifteen. The out-stations, too, 
had further increased, and then occupied ten Deaconesses.] 

Q 
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DEACONESSES OF THE PRTMTTIVE CHURCH, AS 
EXHIBITED IN THE APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONa* 

Sir, — In the discussions respecting the Female 
Diaconate which have arisen in England, and 
which, I hope, are likely to continue tiU this 
Diaconate is established among us in a wise and 
practical form, some thought has naturally been 
given to the Deaconesses of the Early Churcli. 

It does not indeed follow, that if we are to 
have an authorized ministration of women as a 
part of our ecclesiastical system, it must neces- 
sarily be the restoration of something in the 
ecclesiastical system of the first three or four cen- 
turies. .Such a ministry might be suggested by 
the circumstances of our times, and fully justified 
by Scripture, without having anything exactly 
corresponding with it in primitive times. 

The converse distinction, on the other hand, 
also must be borne in mind. The Scriptural 
aspect of this question, and its early ecclesiastical 
aspect, are two different subjects. It is quite con- 

* [A letter printed (March 1862) in the Christum Ob- 
server, See p. 38 and Preface.] 
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ceivable that we might find a system prevailing in 
the first three or four centuries of such a character 
as, when compared with the New Testament, 
evidently to jar and clash with the Inspired 
Writings. In such a case, to restore what is early, 
would not be to establish what is Apostolical. 

These two cautions cannot be too carefully re- 
membered. But the remembrance of them does 
not make us feel it at all less desirable to study 
the question of that Diaconate of women which 
existed in the early ages. Before we can even 
discuss the question of restoring primitive Dea- 
conesses, we must know what those Deaconesses 
were. We must also endeavour to distinguish be- 
tween what was essential and what was accidental 
in their office. Thus only shall we be able to 
determine whether the circumstances of our times 
are such as to demand or suggest the restoration 
of the ancient system. 

Feeling the importance of this inquiry, I have 
made it my business, with such leisure as I could 
command, to prosecute it independently, not simply 
reading what others have compiled, but examining 
the original sources. And I shall be glad if you 
can find room for some of the results. 

As to the original sources of information them- 
selves, they are very widely scattered over a large 
range of writings extending through several cen- 
turies. We find incidental notices of Deaconesses 
in commentaries, in treatises, in histories, in the 

Q2 
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decrees of Councils, in the enactments of both the 
Civil and Canon Law, and even in heathen writers. 
It may be doubted whether these notices have ever 
been collected, examined, and criticised as carefully 
and closely as the subject deserves. It must indeed 
be acknowledged that Ziegler * among the Grer- 
mans, and our own Bingham,t have written con- 
cerning it with much learning and discrimination. 
Nor ought the Dutch Suicer J to be forgotten, who 
in a shorter compass has given an excellent sum- 
mary of the chief facts of the case. But still 
these, and all other writers on the subject, have 
left something to be desired. One source of in- 
formation — the so-called Apostolical Constitutions 
— has certainly not been used with this view so 
fully as it might have been. It is, perhaps, the 
most important document with which we have to 
do in the present investigation ; aod I believe my 
whole task will be simplified, if I confine myself 
to it in the present letter. No doubt the argument 
is far more powerful when its various elements are 
used in combination. The true force of historical 
evidence is best seen when other historical evidence 

* Casparis Ziegleri de Diaeonia et IHaconissis lAber Cwnr 
m&niariui (Wittenberg 1678). The book is now rather rare, 
and is to be had sometimes bomid up with his Superintendens, 
sometimes with his dissertation de Dote £cclesuB, He treats 
of Deaconesses in his last chapter. 

f Antiq. of the Chr, Church, vol. i. bk. ii. ch. 22. 

\ See under the head '^ Diaconissa/' in his TheBowrw 
Ecclesicisticm, 
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can be adduced to the same effect. But there is 
some advantage in the present instance, as regards 
clearness, in pursuing certain threads separately 
and independently. And if the strands of the 
rope are once distinctly in our hands, it is not 
very difficult afterwards to combine them. 

A word must be said first upon the Apostolical 
Constitutions themselves. To discuss thoroughly 
their intrinsic value, the history of their forma- 
tion, their probable date, would be quite impos- 
sible here. Still a few sentences on .the subject 
are necessary.* 

Now, in the first place, we cannot possibly ac- 
cept these Constitutions as given literally by the 
Apostles. Nor can we even take them as a pure 
immixed representation of the Church of the 
first three centuries. There is no doubt that they 
are largely interpolated from corrupt sources and 
from later periods. But then it must be observed 
that this does not affect our present argument so 
much as at first sight appears. Whatever is said 
about Deaconesses in the Apostolical Constitutions, 
proves their existence within the period during 
which these Constitutions came into their present 
form. It is evidence, moreover, of the state of 

♦ I have thiougliout, besides the book and section, given 
the page from the well-known Patres ApostoUci of Cotelier 
(Antw. 1698). I may add, that there is a recent and very 
convenient edition of the Constitutions alone by Ueltzen. 
(Schwann and Rostock^ 1853.) 
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feeli/ng in the Church regarding those officers 
within that period. And the lower the date to 
which we must bring down the composition of 
these documents, the larger is the range of time 
through which we can trace these officers, and 
through which we can gather scattered notices of 
prevailing sentiment in regard to them. 

But now, as to the date itself, I believe the opi- 
nion of those is correct, who consider a very large 
part of these Constitutions to be Ante-Nicene. It 
would not be difficult to range high authorities on 
two sides, the spurious and corrupt character of 
the documents in question being maintained on 
one side, their early date and proximity to the 
Apostles on the other. This of itself presents a 
strong ground for thinking that the intermediate 
position is the right one; a view which (to adduce 
only one name) is in harmony with the judgement 
of a shrewd critic, whose opinion on such a point 
deserves to have great weight, the late Professw 
Blunt.* I cannot well doubt that the Constita- 
tions do give us what may be called a picture of 
the Church of the first three centuries — a picture 

* Plain Sermons, yol. iii. p. 241. Brof. Bhmi adduces as 
arguments for the early date of certain parts of the Consti- 
tutions; the allusions to persecutions, to Heathen tribunals, 
to the mixture of Christian and Heathen members in the 
same family, to the poverty and mean rank of the Chrifltianfly 
and to the strong sympathy among them, indicating, in hk 
opinion, scanty nimibers and dose relationahip. 
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distorted, doubtless, and in many places retouched 
— but still a picture which is a moderately good 
likeness on the whole. It is a picture in which 
many personages are found irregularly grouped 
together, and probably not always in their right 
order and relation. Among these personages, 
there is no doubt that there are Deaconesses to be 
seen. It is with them alone that we are concerned 
at present. 

We ask three principal questions in regard to 
these Deaconesses. (1) How far are they really 
and definitely prominent personages in the scene 
before us ? (2) What were their official duties ? 
(3) What their ecclesiastical status? The answers 
to these questions will give us a clear and compre- 
hensive view of the whole subject. 

(1.) Now, in the first place, there is no doubt 
that the Deaconesses are very prominent in that 
picture of the Early Church which is given in the 
document under consideration. 

The Apostolical Constitutions are by no means 
of great length ; but those women who were en- 
gaged under this title in official ministrations are 
mentioned, or implied, more than twenty distinct 
times. And not only so; but considerable portions 
of two books (the third and the eighth) are taken 
up with regulations having reference to their 
ministry. And perhaps even more stress ought to 
be laid on those incidental notices which assume 
the office as a matter of course. When, for 
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instance, an institution is used in an illustratiye 
manner, to exhibit an analogy or to elucidate a 
theory, it is evidently a familiar institution. Nor 
is the force of this remark weakened by the fact 
that the illustration or analogy may seem to m 
very fanciful and even revolting. We shall per- 
haps be disposed to find little fault with such a 
passage as the following, where, in comparing 
Christianity with Judaism, it is said (ii. 25, Cotel. 
238), that Jesus is the High-priest, the Presbyters 
are the Priests, '^ the Deacons and Deaconesses, 
"and other subordinate persons,* the Levites." 
In another place f (ii. 26, Cotel. 239) we find a 
similar analogy, but with different details. Here 
the Bishop represents the Almighty Father, the 
Deacon is compared to the Son, the Deaconess to 
the Spirit, inasmuch as ^^she does and speaks 
*' nothing without the Deacon," and moreover, 
" no woman is to come to the Bishop or Deacon 
" without the Deaconess."J In this instance we 

* These other subordinate persons, placed here in the 
same general group as the Deacons and Deaconesses, are 
Singers, Doorkeepers, Widows, Virgins, and Orphans. I 
shall have occasion to refer to them afterwards. 

f One of these contexts passes gradually into the other ; 
and I cannot help thinking that the first part, where the 
Lay-people are addressed as ^^ God's chosen church and holy 
" nation," is of earlier date than the last part, where the 
Bishop is spoken of as '^Gbd's vicegerent upon earth." 

X [*Avcw TtJQ diuKovov firfdefila irpooirta ywi) ry hiaKOv^vi r«f 
fcTTttricoTry.] 
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find it impossible to sympathize for a moment 
with this train of thought. But no argument 
could be better to prove the fact, that Deaconesses 
were a conspicuous part of the ecclesiastical or- 
ganization of the time. On this head it is need- 
less to say more. Whatever follows imder the two 
other heads is a support and confirmation of this. 
(2.) The last quotation introduces us at once 
to our second point, viz., the consideration of the 
duties of the primitive Deaconesses. We must 
not expect to be able to gather all their duties 
from the scattered notices in the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions ; but one guiding principle which regu- 
lates these duties has already been before us. The 
ministrations of these persons had especial refer- 
ence to the requirements of their own sex, and to 
the maintenance of decorum in the relations of 
men and women. Other passages in the Consti- 
tutions enable us to see this in detail.* Mean- 
time, in order to perceive their full force, we must 
bear in mind the seclusion which was customary 
among Greek women, at the time when Christianity 
was established in the Levant. 



* As another specimen of a general passage, I may men- 
tion iii. 19 (Cotel. 289), where it is said that the female 
Deacon is to make it "her active business to do service to 
the women." And again, iii. 15 (Cotel. 287), the Bishop is 
charged to choose " a faithful and holy Deaconess for the 
ministrations that relate to women." [npoxiip^ca<r9ai 
hcLKOvov viffTT^v Kui ayiuv etg rdg twv yvvaiK&v vTriypfcrtag.] 
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This kind of seclusioii was in some degree ob- 
served in the Early Church, and at times of public 
worship. At such times the Deaconesses were 
door-keepers (viii. 28, Cotel. 411) to that part of 
the church where the women were assembled sepa- 
rately, as indeed is the custom among the Oriental 
Christians now. In another passage, where the 
church is compared to a ship (ii. 57, Cotel. 263), it 
is directed that the Deaconesses are to take their 
stand at the entrances of the women, " like those 
" who receive the fares of the passengers as they go 
" on board." And in what follows (ii. 58, CoteL 267) 
it is particularly impressed upon them, that just 
as the Deacon is to see that any imknown stranger, 
or any poor man, or meanly-born man, coming 
into the congregation, is to be treated with respect^ 
and have an honourable place cheerfully conceded 
to him; so the Deaconess is to attend to the com- 
fort of all the women who come, whether rich or 
poor.* 

Another service for which these ministers were 
wanted was on the occasion of the baptism of 

* Something of the same kind is customary in the Societj 
of Friends, whose rule is, that in public worship the men 
and women are seated separately. But the comparison may 
be pressed still further. In Sewel's History of the Quaken 
(1811) we are told, in an account of some opponents of the 
Order established by George Fox, that ^' they were greatly 
'^ bent against the women's meetings, who, as DeaconesseSj met 
^' together at set times, to provide for poor families^ and sick 
'^ people that were in want," ii. 399, 
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women (iii. 15, Cotel. 287). This we understand 
at once, when we remember the primitive prac- 
tice of immersion, as well as the secluded habits 
of females in the East. Thus it is said in a second 
passage, where the subject is mentioned (iii. 16, 
CoteL 288), that Deaconesses are needed on such 
occasions, in order that the ceremony may be done 
" with becoming decency ;" and in a third passage 
(viii. 28, Cotel. 411), that the arrangement is 
adopted " for the sake of decorum."* 

The two duties which have just been mentioned 
may be truly called duties of routine. But there 
are other passages which exhibit the Deaconesses 
as engaged in a higher and less restricted sphere. 
Thus in a place (iii. 15, GoteL 287) where it is 
said in general terms that " the services are many 
" for which a female diaconate is needed,"t it is par- 
ticularly specified that it may be necessary to em- 
ploy women under domestic conditions, where men 
would be unsuitable. This evidently opens a wide 
field of usefulness. Whatever the acts in which 
she might be engaged, the range of the vnfluence 
of a Deaconess would of course depend on her cha- 
racter and her circumstances. The same remarks 
are applicable to her service among the poor, 
which has been just touched on already, but which 

* For an illustration of the last point I referred to the 
Quakers. For an illustration of this I may refer to the ar- 
rangements customaiy among the Baptists. 

t [This is the motto on the title-page.] 
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is more specifically mentioned elsewhere (iiL 19, 
Cotel. 289), 

This last passage is worthy of especial notice for 
more reasons than one. It is prescribed that *^ the 
*^ Deacons are to be, like the Bishop^ free from 
" blame, but more fitted for active service, that they 
" may be able to minister to those who need help : 
" and ihewoTnmiy^ it is added, "must be zealous in 
*^ ministering to the women : and hoik * must be 
" ready for errands, for journeys, and for subordi- 
*^ nate service of every kind."t By "the woman" is 
meant "the female Deacon." Thus the passage 
is a very important commentary on 1 Tim. iii. 11, 
where "the women" are undoubtedly (as I think) 
not "the wives of the Deacons," but ^^ female 
" Deacons."t 

But the point before us is the nature of the du- 
ties of these ministering women. And here clearly 
we see something of their wider range. Thus the 
allusion to journeys brings at once to our recollec- 
tion another passage of Scripture, viz., Eom. xvL 
1, where " Phoebe, the deaconess of the church of 
" Cenchrese," is presented to us as travelling on 

* This reminds us of one of the Puritan regulations re- 
garding '^Deacons of both kinds." See above, p. 66, note. 

t [*A/ia)/40( iiQ Koi 6 BTriffKOTTog^ fiSvov dk evffKvXTortpoi . • , . 
Kal t) fikv yvvtj rdg yvvaiKas ffirovddiiovffa Srepawiveiv, dftiftdrtpoi 
dk TO, Trphs dyytXiav, iKdrifiiav^ virrjpsmav, dovXeiav."] 

% [^TwaiKag utaavrujQ ffspvdg^ ic.r.X. See above p. 57. The 

separate mention of the Deacon's wife in the next verse is 
another decisive argument.] 
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some Christian errand from Corinth to Eome.* But 
we may proceed to gather more from this paragraph 
of the Constitutions, where the duties of the Diacon- 
ate are pursued in detail, and with rich illustra- 
tions from those passages of Scripture which speak 
of the example of Him, who came ** not to be 
*^ ministered unto, but to minister." Bearing in 
mind the coordination of the male and female dea- 
cons, we naturally apply to both whatever is gene- 
ral. And where " the sick" are mentioned, as they 
are very prominently, we feel that we are espe- 
cially within the sphere of feminine ministration. 
Another point, too, is worthy of notice. It is 
urged on the Deacons (and I presume this includes 
both branches of the Diaconate) that their duty is 
*^ to seek out cases of distress, and to inform the 
" bishop of those who need visiting." " For ye 
" ought," continues the sentence, *^ to be his very 
*^ life of activity, and his means of obtaining infor- 
*^ mation." This, however, is a wordy translation of 
a very terse and emphatic phrascf I have never 
seen so well expressed what I conceive the prac- 
tical effect of a well-arranged female Diaconate 
would be.J But I must pass to my third head. 



t 



See above, p. 119, note.] 



"^vxv ynp aifTov Kat aiadtiOiQ eivai o^etXcr^,] 
Xifl might hazard a conjecture, I should take the 19th 
Section of the third book to be an early and unmixed part 
of the Constitutions. It is full both of the words and the 
spirit of the New Testament ; and it has no ultra-hierarchical 
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remarking only, as I proceed, that the fragments 
thus lightly put together show that the office of 
the early Deaconesses was concerned, not only with 
the routine of public worship and baptism, but 
with the condition of the poor, the life of families, 
the sufiferings of the sick, with the parochial work 
of the clergy, and even with distant missions. 

(3.) From the duties, then, of the Deaconess we 
pass to her ecclesiastical status : and some of the 
passages which I have already quoted give us her 
true position at once. We have seen the Deacon 
and Deaconess mentioned side by side as coordinate 
officers. And this is the case repeatedly in the 
Apostolical Constitutions. The latter was for the 
women what the former was for the men. We find 
the "man-deacon" and the "woman-deacon" as 
representing two sides of one office. This coordi- 
nation of the two, and the subordination of both to 
the Bishops and Presbyters, together give a fair 
representation of the whole of the case. 

The great line was drawn below the Presbyter, 
Just as it is said (iii. 6, Cotel. 277) that " women 
" must not teach in the church ; for that our great 
" Teacher, the Lord Jesus, when He sent out the 
" twelve, sent not women to preach : and yet had 
" He no lack of women ; for with Him were His 
" mother and His sisters, also Mary Magdalene, 

features. Presbyters are not mentioned^ and the diocese of 
the bishop seems to be little more than a parish. Compare 
Philipp. i. 1, iv. 2, S, 
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*^ Mary the mother of James, the sisters of Lazarus, 
*' Salome, and others:" — so in another place 
(iii. 9, Cotel. 282, 284) it is said that '' women 
** ought themselves not to baptize, not to exercise 
'* priestly functions ; for," it is added, "to ordain 
** priestesses would be a Pagan impiety : had such 
**an office been destined for women, the Lord 
** would have been baptized, not by John, but by 
"His mother."* 

But further, the Deaconess was in fact rather 
below the Deacon. This is clear from a passage 
in the eighth book (viii. 28, Cotel. 411), where the 
functions of the different ecclesiastical persons are 
described. Thus it is there said that, in the ab- 
sence of the Presbyter, the Deacon is to exercise 
discipline over the Deaconess, as well as over the 
Sub-deacon, the Eeader, and the Singer. The 
same result follows from another passage (viii. 31, 
Cotel. 412), concerning what remains of oblations 
at the Eucharist, where it is directed that the 
Bishop is to receive four parts, the Presbyters 
three, the Deacons two, and the Deaconesses, with 
the other subordinate officials, only one, — "each 
**' class according to its dignity; for the church is 
" not a school of confusion, but of order." 

But then, on the other hand, the Deaconess is 
by no means a mere lay person. She has an official 

* It should be noticed, that in the Constitutions the Dea- 
con, as well as the Deaconess, is precluded firom baptizing 
(viii. 29, Cotel. 411). 
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status. She is formally appointed to somethiiig 
more than mere casual and voluntary duties, 

In these Apostolical Constitutions we find three 
classes of women definitely mentioned as in some 
way distinguished from the rest of their sex — 
Deaconesses, Widows, and Virgins. At the Lord's 
Supper (viii. 13, Cotel. 405) these three classes 
communicate after the clergy and their subordi- 
nate ministers, and before the general body of the 
laity. But the Widows and Virgins do not appear 
in the same official character as the Deaconesses. 
The three classes are grouped together in the pas- 
sage which was first cited in this letter (ii 25, 
Cotel. 238); but immediately afterwards, when 
active official duty is to be used in the analogy 
(ii. 26, Cotel. 239), the Deaconess alone is adduced, 
and very dififerent language is used of the others. 
The Widows and Orphans are compared to the 
Altar of Burnt-ofiering, the Virgins to the Altar 
of Incense. So we might contrast two consecutive 
sections in the eighth book, in one of which (viiL 
30, Cotel. 411) it is said that tithes are intended 
partly for " the Virgins, the Widows, and those 
"who are suffering firom poverty;"* whereas in 
the other, which relates to oblations at the Eucha- 
rist (viii. 31, Cotel. 413), the Deaconesses have a 
position, as above noticed, among official per- 

* In the same section it is said that the first-finits belong 
to the Priests, and those who exercise the Diaconate under 
them. I imagine the latter phrase may include both male 
and female Deacons. 
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sons, while Widows and Virgins are not men- 
tioned. In my subsequent letters the terms 
*' Widow "and "Viigin" will come under notice 
in their secondary application, as possibly synony- 
mous with "Deaconess:" but in the Apostolical 
Constitutions I believe the distinction which I have 
drawn to be absolute ; and, possibly, this distinc- 
tion may have some bearing on the question of the 
antiquity of these documents. However this may 
bOy it is important ; and, so far as I know, it has 
not been clearly pointed out before.* 

The most forcible proofs, however, of this dis- 
tinction have not yet been quoted. Several chap- 
ters at the beginning of the third book are occupied 
with details regarding the Widows; conveying the 
impression that they were a class of persons regis- 
tered to receive relief,t and also that they were a 
very troublesome class ;J and then follows (iii. 7, 
Cotel. 281) the injunction — that they are to 

* [The Apostolical Constitutions in their Coptic form 
eeem not to mark this distinction so sharply between the 
Widow and the Deaconess, and accordingly they present the 
Widow to us in a more official character. She is appointed 
for prayer (Bunsen's HtppolytuSj ii. 311, 312), also for nurs- 
ing (307). It would be interesting if we could trace these 
local variations in detail. It is remarked (229) that each 
great church "had its own disciplinary regulations and 
" forms."] 

f Here we recur inevitably to 1 Tim. v. 3 — 16 ; but dis- 
cussion of this must be reserved. 

X [Mr) xijpac, aXKoi Trjjpag is one of the severe expressions 
in this part of the book.] 

B 
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obey not only the Bishops, Presbyters, and Dea- 
cons, but also the Deaconesses. But, above all, 
the decisive words in the eighth book are to he 
remarked — " The Virgin is not ordained " (viiL 
24, Cotel. 409); "The Widow is not ordained" 
(viii. 25, ib.) Whereas the Deaconess, on the other 
hand, is most explicitly *^ ordained." * 

I have said that the Deaconess is, according to 
the Constitutions, "ordained." By this I mean 
that she is set apart to her office by prayer and the 
laying on of hands. The prayer used on the 
occasion (and it is a most beautiful and expressive 
prayer) is actually given to us (viii. 20, Cotel. 408). 
And as to the laying on of hands, this is not a mere 
inference from the prayer, or from the technical 
meaning of a word.f The direction is most ex- 
plicit, and a strong contrast with the above-men- 
tioned prohibition (viii. 19, Cotel. 407) — "As 
" regards the Deaconess, Bishop, thou shalt lay 
thy hands on her, in the presence of the Presby- 
ters, the Deacons, and the Deaconesses; and thou 
shalt say " — . Then follows the prayer. J 

* [In the Coptic Kegulations, the Widow, who, as we have 
seen, is there not very sharply distingidshed from the Dea- 
coness, is simply '^ appointed, not ordained j '* for '^she has 
" not to perform any public \Eirovpyla," But then neither the 
Reader nor Sub-deacon is ordained. The former is simplv 
'^ appointed with prayer," the latter simply '* named." 
Bunsen's JStpp. iL p. 311.] 

f [XetporovtCT, equivalent to iiriTiOkvai rag x^^P^S* See 
above, p. 47, n. 2.] 

} The prayer is quoted at length above, p. 39. 
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But now I have to say, in conclusion, with regard 
to this ** ordination," that the very same technical 
term is applied (iii. 11, CoteL 284) to Eeaders, 
Doorkeepers, and Singers, as well as to Deacon- 
esses ; and that the regulation concerning the 
imposition of hands on these female ministers is 
immediately followed by regulations in the same 
terms, having reference to Sub-deacons and 
Eeaders : — ^^0 Bishop, in appointing the Sub- 
*^ deacon thou shalt lay thy hands on him." (viii. 
21, CoteL 408.) "Appoint the Eeader by laying 
« thy hands on him." (viii. 22, Cotel. 409.) We 
must not allow ourselves to be misled by the 
meaning of the word "ordination," as we now 
employ it. The imposition of hands had a wider 
range in the Early Church than it has with us ; * 
and distinctions must be drawn with regard to the 
import of the ceremony on different occasions. In 
the case of the Bishop and the Presbyter, it is a 
solemn consecration. In the case of the Deaconess, 
it is only an official blessing. We ourselves are 
familiar with a line of demarcation, not very 
dissimilar, between Ordination and Confirmation. 

It is not to be wondered at that those Protestants 
on the Continent who have been practically oc- 
cupied in restoring the Primitive Female Diaconate, 
have differed in regard to the adoption of the im- 
position of hands. This question of restoration, 

♦ See Heb. vi. 2. 

B S 
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however, is not the subject with which I am now 
concerned. I am endeavouring to reproduce and 
arrange the facts which ancient writings supply to 
us in illustration of this Diaconate. We have now 
succeeded in obtaining from the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions a clear, though perhaps imperfect, repre- 
sentation of it. The ministers in question are 
exhibited to us here as strictly subordinate to the 
Clergy, but still as a very conspicuous part of the 
ecclesiastical system ; they had a very decidedly 
oflBcial position, though of the Diaconic as opposed 
to the Presbyteral kind ; and their work had chief 
reference to Christians of their own sex, and arose 
partly out of the social circumstances of the times, 
and also is seen to touch those various points of 
social life, at which the service of women is pecu- 
liarly effectual. 

From the general features of the case we natu- 
rally turn to details. And, no doubt, the Consti- 
tutions leave many questions unanswered. Yet 
they do answer, approximately or fully, some of 
those questions of detail which we are most in- 
clined to ask. Within what limits of age were the 
Deaconesses chosen ? Of this nothing seems to be 
said. How were they supported ? From a pas- 
sage quoted above we should gather that, so far as 
they needed support, it came from church collec- 
tions. Were they allowed to retain their own 
property? Nothing is said which implies the 
contrary. Were they allowed to marry ? There 
is no hint of any prohibition. What was their 
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number ? We have the sensible rule (iii. 1 9, 
Cotel. 289)* that it is to be " proportionate to the 
" size of the congregation." f Were they required 
to go through a time of probation ? This is not 
made the subject of any express rule.J What 
were their qualifications ? To this the answer is 
explicit. As to condition, they were to be unmar- 
ried women or widows who had been once married 
(vi. 17, Cotel. 348) : as to character, they were to be 
" blameless and of active habits " (iii. 1 9, Cotel. 289), 
"faithful and holy" (iii. 15, Cotel. 287), "faithful 
" and worthy of honour " (vi. 1 7, Cotel. 348). 

Some of these details will come more fully under 
notice in a second and a third letter which I hope 
to write on Primitive Deaconesses. The first will 
trace the subject through the Councils and the 
Canon and Civil Law, the latter through the 
writings of the Greek and Latin Fathers. § 

J. S. M. 

* This passage, adduced again below; is viewed as in- 
clusive of both kinds of Deacons. 

f 'AvdXoyoi irpoQ to itX^Qoq TrJQ eKicXriffiaQj] 

J [In the Coptic form we find this provision regarding the 
official Widow. " Her husband must have been dead a long 
" time. Even if she is old, let her be proved for a time ; for 
" sometimes the passions long survive." — Hippol, ii. 311.] 

§ [I have found no leisure yet to fulfil the promise which 
is given here. Much yet remains to he done before the sub- 
ject of Primitive Deaconesses is thoroughly sifted and made 
clear; and perhaps the attempts made here will induce 
others to prosecute the task. See Preface.] 

January 1862. 
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SISTEES OF MEECY IN THE GEEEK CHURCH. 

The information contained in these remaining 
pages is interesting, both as a specimen of the recent 
simultaneous efforts, in very various countries and 
imder very various circumstances,* to organize 
the charitable ministrations of women, and as an 
illustration of the modern Greek Church (a vast 
Commimion too much depreciated amongst us) on 
its active and benevolent side. 

Two passages of this female ministration in two 
diflferent scenes, one in the Crimea, the other in 
St. Petersburg, are here placed together. How 
far the two may be historically connected, how 
far the latter may have arisen out of the former, 
I am not able to state. But, from the shape in 
which the information has been communicated,t 

* See above, p. 8. 

t The materials from which this Appendix is compiled (viz. 
the pamphlet mentioned below, the trimslation from a Russian 
periodical, and the supplementary statistics), are all due to 
the kindness of Madame Boutakoff. This is a name well 
known in Eussia. Her husband. Captain Boutakoff, is emi- 
nent as having first thoroughly surveyed the Sea of Aral; 
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and from the occurrence of two important names 
in both accounts, I imagine that the connection 
is close. 

We all remember the siege of Sebastopol, as 
seen from our point of view, and how the blessing 
of systematic feminine service grew out of the 
curse and horrors of war. It is instructive to 
look upon this scene from the opposite point of 
view, to pass within the besieged bastions, and to 
see the same charity arising from the same or 
worse sufferings within the fortress, and in the 
same gentle and courageous form, as among our 
own wounded and sickening soldiers without. 

The account before us* gives the history of one 
year, viz. from Dec. 1, 1854, to Dec. 1, 1855. 
The newspapers told us much of reinforcements 
of troops which were introduced from time to 
time within the Eussian lines. Here we have the 
picture of the amval of successive detachments of 
Sisters of Mercy. I use the term as generally 
descriptive.! The title used in the narrative is. 



and begun to develope the trade on its rivers. Her brother- 
in-law, Admiral Boutakoff, commanded the " Vladimir." 

* Die Gemeinschafi der Schwestem zur Keuserhohung zur 
Pflege der Verrmmdeten und Kranken, Von dem Akademiker, 
Prof. Pirogoff. Berlin, 1856. Other accounts of this 
Sisterhood may possibly have appeared in England. I have 
seen no other notice except a slight allusion in the Christian 
Mememhrancer for July 1861, p. 230. 

t Madame Boutakoff^ in her letter^ employs the term 
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" Community of Sisters" for the honouring of 
" the Cross in the Care of the Wounded and 
" Sick ; " and the end and aim of the association 
is thus given in the instructions to the Superin- 
tendent {Oberinn) : " out of the motive of warm 
*' love of our neighbour, and with honest self- 
" denial, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
" in the tending of the sick and wounded in mili- 
" tary hospitals, to assist with activity according 
'' to the instructions of the physicians, and, be- 
" sides this, to strengthen by Christian consola- 
" tion those whom they tend in th^ midst of their 
" suflferings." 

It was at the end of November 1854 that the 
first detachment, consisting of twenty-eight sisters, 
arrived at Simferopol. Many of them were pre- 
sently prostrated by typhus fever ; and those who 
escaped the infection were obliged to devote their 
strength to caring for their sick sisters. The work 
was renewed in Baktchiserai ; but again with the 
same disheartening interruption. On the 13th of 
January, their ministrations began where the 
pressing calamities of war were most urgent, viz. 
on the south side of Sebastopol ; and about this 

'^ Deaconesses " in reference to all that is described here ; but 
whether the term is used officially or not, I do not know. 
These ^' Sisters " are to be carefully distinguished from the 
German Deaconesses mentioned above (p. 126, n.) as esta- 
blished among the German residents at St. Petersburg, and 
also (I believe) from the nuns connected with the old con- 
ventual system of the Greek Church. 
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time they were joined by the second detachment.* 
Here we have an account of the systematic distri- 
bution of their services, under the direction of 
Dr. Pirogoff. They were divided into three com- 
panies — those who attended to the immediate 
wants of the wounded, preparing bandages and 
binding up wounds (die Verhandschwestem) ; 
those who took care of medicines, and were re- 
sponsible for their orderly and regular distribution 
{die Apothekerinnen^) ; and those who discharged 
the duties of nursing, the washing and diet of the 
patients, and whatever was connected with the 
cleanliness of the hospitals {die Wirthinnen). 
On the I7th of January, the third detachment 
came, under Sister Bakunin; and on the 28th 
of March, the fourth, under Sister v. Budberg. 
These two names appear prominently afterwards 
in the most painful and exciting parts of the 
narrative.} 

Names very familiar to us — the Nicolajefif 
Battery — the North Fort — Inkermann — the 

• The thoroughly Russiaii character of what is here de- 
scribed will be seen if the names of this detachment are given 
as a specimen. The Sisters of this group were named Nasi- 
moff, Wigiliansky, Bogdanoff, Schinkewitsch, Linsky, Sale- 
bedsky, Krupsky, Siniawsky, Grigorjeff, Kusnezoff, Proto- 
popoff, and Golubzoff. 

t See above (p. 98) what is said of the Miilhausen 
Deaconesses. 

J Pj). 5; 7, 8, 10, 12; 14, &c. 
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Malakoflf — occur in various parts of this touch- 
ing story. To give it consecutively and in 
detail would occupy too much space. Three 
scenes may be briefly noted, as samples of the 
whole. 

One of the most dreadful was in that hospital 
where those cases were received which were hope- 
less, and in which gangrene had supervened. 
" Here Sisters Grigorjeff, Bogdanoff, and Grolubzoff 
"patiently went through the hardest and most 
" thankless offices of the Sisterhood, and such as 
" require the highest grade of self-denial, as well 
" as the strongest health." It is truly added that 
no one to whom such things only come by hear- 
say, can really know the horrors of such an office^ 
or appreciate its devotion. Cries of pain and 
terror — sights the most hideous and revolting — 
delirium, despair, and death, were the familiar 
life of these sisters, and of the one Priest, the 
"Monk Benjamin," who is mentioned here as 
discharging the duties of his office in this par- 
ticular hospital. 

From this we may pass to the large operation 
room, into which the wounded were being con- 
tinually brought, from the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
bastions, and where the Sisters were actively and 
incessantly employed day and night. The elements 
of the picture here are litters bespattered with 
blood — the noise of bursting shells — groans and 
mangled limbs — the steam of the gore (which was 
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an inch deep under foot)* mingled with the fumes 
of chloroform — the doors opening and shutting 
— and wounded men continually carried in and 
out, with the short word of order, " on the table," 
" on the bed," « to this hospital," " to that hos- 
" pital" — the white mantles of the Sisters moving 
silently to and fro among the grey military cloaks 
of officers and men — and then at night the whole 
made more dismal by the light of candles and 
lanterns. Here, too, to complete the picture, must 
be mentioned Paskewitsch the Sailor, the " living 
" tourniquet," as he is called,t who could hardly 
find time to follow the surgeons as they summoned 
him from bed to bed. Here Sister Bakunin pre- 
sided with an astonishing coolness, strength, and 
forgetfulness of self, and deaf to the entreaties of 
Sister v. Budberg, who in vain counselled her to 
intermit her exertions at least during the night. 

We may turn now to the retreat over the bridge, 
when the soldiers and Sisters passed on the 27th 
of August J to the north side of the city. On that 
day Sister v. Budberg received a contusion on the 
shoulder, when she was helping a wounded man 
on his way to the hospital. On the day before she 
had been injured by the shattering of a window. 
Her task on the retreat was to take charge of a 

* '' Das geronnene Blut einen Zoll hoch stand." — P. 12. 
t '^Er besass eine besondere Kunst, die Arterien bei 
'' Amputationen zuzudrucken." — lb. 
X Li our style, the well-remembered Sept. 8tli« 
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heavy burden containing some precious relics of 
the Sisterhood, and some money belonging to the 
wounded;* and she almost sank with fatigue when 
she reached the northern bank. The last of the 
Sisterhood who crossed the bridge was Sister 
Bakunin. 

At the last date (viz. December 1855)t ^^^ 
distribution of these Sisters was as follows, viz. : 
— (1.) Twenty-eight at Simferopol, the head- 
quarters. (2.) Nine attending there to the Trans- 
port Service. Here, too, was the chief depot of 
medical stores (containing linen, tea, coflfee, wine, 
sugar, drugs, bandages, &c.), under the supervision 
of the Sisters, and supplied by the Grrand-Duchess 
Helen. (3.) Nine in Baktchiserai. (4.) Three 
on the Belbek.J (5.) Six in Perekop. (6.) 

* In July a convalescent hospital ha,d been established 
under canvas, in the Belbek-Valley : and here several Sis- 
ters served, living in tents and Tartar huts. One of them 
was appointed to have the especial charge of the money 
and properly belonging to the patients. P. 21. 

t Cape Paul was one scene of the labours of these devoted 
women (pp. 14, 17, 18, 20); but this was at an earlier 
period, before the Malakoff was taken. Those who have 
followed the history of the siege in connection v^ith the 
topography can realize the danger and difficulty of this 
position. 

X It is remarked here in a note that those three Sisters had 
since the day of the retreat lived in the Belbek-Valley, in 
a damp and miserable hut, that they might attend to the 
wounded soldiers. Here, too, appears again the good 
'^ Monk !^njamin," in assiduous attention to the suffeiera. 
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Twenty-six in Nicolajeff. (7.) Twenty-three 
in Cherson. Each of these stations had a depot 
of stores similar to the above, but on a smaller 
scale. 

What has hitherto been given is taken from the 
German pamphlet mentioned in the note.* What 
follows is translated from a Eussian periodical,! 
and relates to St. Petersburg. I am not aware, 
as I said before, whether the latter of these chari- 
table organizations has arisen from the other ; but 
two names are prominent in both — that of the 
Princess, to whose generosity the origination and 
support of the whole is largely due — and that 
of Dr. Tarasoff, whose happy task it has been to 
carry the wishes of Her Imperial Highness into 
effect. 

" The Sisters live in a house bought by Her Im- 
" perial Highness the Grand-Duchess Helen. This 
" house is situated in the poorest quarter of St. 
'^ Petersburg ; for the destitute, the poor, and the 
" sick, are the real family of the Sisters. In this 
" residence they are close to two sections of the 
Hospital for the working-classes, to the Chil- 
dren's Hospital, and to the Hospital for the 






Dr. Pirogoff urged the remoyal of the Sisters to Duwanky, 
where 600 were sick in hospital ; but it was felt that this 
change would be so great a blow to the miserably lodged 
sufferers on the Belbek that the plan was given up. 

* Page 247. 

t The date is Jan. 1861. 
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" Navy. They do regular service in all these 
" establishments, and live here in the midst of the 
" working men and working women of various 
" Factories, who are generally the people most 
" subject to accidents and need. 

Knowing all this, you expect^ when you enter 
into the house occupied by the Sisters, to see the 
most gloomy and painful sights ; but you find 
quite the contrary ; you feel that you are enter- 
ing a house where the sufferer obtains reliei^ and 
" the imhappy finds consolation and peace. 

** The house occupies three sides of a wide 
" court-yard, and the back-ground is formed by a 
" large and spacious garden. The lower part of 
the house is occupied with rooms for the recep- 
tion of the poor, constituting in fact a kind of 
" temporary hospital, where are seen every mom- 
" ing a number of sick and wounded people. These 
" belong generally to the working-classes, and such 
" as cannot quite leave off work, and are not ill 
" enough to go to a regular hospital, though badly 
in need of medical assistance. This they get 
from the physician of the establishment. Dr. 
" Tarasoff, who, with the help of the Sisters, tends 
" their wounds and gives them medicine. And 
'^ what a number, what a variety of cases seek and 
" find relief here ! From the 1st of January to the 
" 4th of May, their number amounted to 2,643 
" persons. 

*' With the exception of these rooms, the lower 
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" flat is occupied with the kitchen, the dining-room 
** of the Sisters, a few bed-rooms for them, and 
'* some bed-rooms for the servants. 

" In the second f^ai is the church. It is a beau- 
*' tiful hall full of light, with large windows, and 
*' supported by columns ; with no costly ornaments 
*^ inside, but simply with a few excellent pictures.* 

But everything is full of taste and simplicity, 

and gives you an idea of the holiness and purity 

of the place. 

*' The Head Sister of the establishment, and 
'* the beginners, or probationers, who are imder 
*^ her special care, live on the same floor. It 
*^ contains also a large hall, where during the 
** evening the Bible is read and the first elements 
*^ of Medicine are taught On the third floor are 
*^ only the bed-rooms of the Sisters. They live 
'* two or three in the same room, as would natu- 
'^ rally be the case with real sisters in a large 
** family. 

** And in general the visitor is struck from the 
*^ first moment of his entrance by this air of family 

* The passion of Greek Cliristians for pictures and their 
abhorrence of images are well known. Their feelings on the 
subject probably range through all intermediate degrees^ from 
the mere love of art and symbolical decoration in the higher 
dasseS; to a very lamentable superstition in the lower. See 
Prof. Stanley^s Lectures on the Eastern Churchy pp. 361 — 
365. In Russia, as is natural^ architecture and painting and 
church music are on a higher level than among the Greeks 
of the Levant 
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" life which reigns in the whole house ; you see 
" order without formality ; you axe received with- 
*^ out any empty ceremonies, received openly and 
" simply, as you are generally received by good 
^^ but very busy people. 

^* And in truth the Sisters are very busy. On 
" the 28th of December, 1860, was opened a small 
" hospital in the house, with the destination not 
" only of helping the sick, but of being as a sort of 
" model, where the Sisters learn to oteerve all the 
" rules which are necessary for the bodies and 
" minds of the poor women received there. The 
" number of the beds does not exceed fifteen ; the 
" rooms are not very large, but they are airy ; and 
" the arrangements for ventilation and warming 
" are made by the best workmen. There is not 
the least luxury, for even the greatest cleanliness 
cannot be called luxury. The service is furnished, 
without any exception, by the Probationer-Sis- 
" ters, under the superintendence of an elder 
" Sister, who has devoted all her life and all her 
" soul to the service of humanity. This is the 
" school where the Sisters are prepared for a wider 
work in larger hospitals : here they learn to de- 
vote themselves entirely to the service of man- 
" kind. Here they are penetrated with that holy 
" spirit of love which they bring everywhere with 
" them. Here, too, they learn to love their Sister- 
" hood, which gives them a path so full of blessing 
" to their souls, while it prepares them an honour- 
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" able retreat for their old age; after a busy and 
" well-employed life. 

" Such also was the life which was led by the 
^^ Deaconesses in the earliest time of Christianity. 
^* Many centuries have passed since ; but the holy 
work of Christian love and activity has never 
ceased — has never been interrupted — although 
" it has not always been clearly noticed in the 
" midst of the busy and noisy life of society. 

"Let us pray for the benediction of God on 
^' this really Christian establishment of Sisters. 
It is impossible not to sympathize with their 
peaceful activity, and not to wish that in many, 
many hearts the desire should be awakened of 
** helping and spreading this holy work of love and 
" of help to mankind." 

In addition to this translated article, the fol- 
lowing statistical details have been communi- 
cated : — 

In May 1861, the community consisted of 66 
Sisters, distributed in the following manner: — 
Twenty-four Sisters in Cronstadt in the great 
Hospital of the Navy, where they have to attend 
constantly from 900 to 1,200 sick ; eight Sisters in 
the Naval Hospital in St. Petersburg, which con- 
tains 200 beds ; three in the Elizabeth Asvlum for 
children, 40 beds ; two in the Maximilian Hospital^ 
30 beds ; twenty Sisters in the two hospitals for 
Workmen, which contain always at least 500 
dangerously ill ; lastly, five Sisters are in charge of 

s 
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different departmentB of the household (one Head 
Sister, one housekeeper, one superintending the 
beginners, one visiting the poor, one in the hos- 
pited of the house). Three Sisters are incurably 
iU. 

The number of the beginners naturally varies; 
at the present moment there are fifteen. They 
attend the sick women in the hospital of the house, 
— they dress the wounds of the poor people who 
come here every day — and they help the physidan 
of the establishment, who gives advice and me- 
dicine without any payment to 60 or 70 persons 
coming to consult him every day.* 

The Sisters tend constantly in the hospitals more 
than 200 sick — and in the ambulance firom 1,800 
to 2,000 in a month. When the number is further 
increased, a certain proportion of Sisters will be 
more specially devoted to the visiting of the po(» 
and to the teaching of poor children.t 

Apnl 1862. 



* Except in the hospitals of the Navy, they are suppoited 
in all the stations by the Grand-Duchess Helen. 

t It should be added that the Sisters take no vows, and 
that they are not bound to remain in the establishment xuoze 
than one year. 
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Xomj'lEvcnlapvdtft Df a«rnBta« , 

abulia BnUA auatlHr . . ' . 

JuTesUe Books. 



"' "(Ku/jSIlSii-iTr 







HhoIi)^ CrUluluil HIH. EiHji 

intaA^iStMutcoat Work* 






IWfFlTMl Dn OlB NftUTH [^Bj(DlflH 



ITatiml HicfaHy i& ganml. 



QtoHliciin •* tlv [kit . 
TutnV Sbilli otIlH BiHI 



-''A"»-'i^^css';:'t 



Baligiaiu ud Vml Worb. 
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Foetiy uLd tlia Omiim. 



L.E.L.'iFMMllVlrti 




Tb> HuUlv-PUld . 






CKa-wauMtrnoia . . . 
Hsuui-nddini.) '. '. '. 
Hltenllom-S^Kiiii . 






Pnlil, FlUH. Iiul CWilii .' 



Totlu of notion. 

CnlkAuk'i rilsUK 
TloiilHI T«ILiBg«tu 

HkRibn (Thtl.TIUM T>Li 



ALPHABEnCAl CATALOGUB 

NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 

LONQMAB", QEEEB, LONGMAS, AND ROBERTS. 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

lOtd. ^ Her 



Lord BueiL'i Works. A ITew 
The Afternoon of life. By tbe Kiiiiioii^™u«i»d ond ediwd by R-^. 



AgaBdi.— An Bmw on Clairi- , „p^, iwo^^ifoh.'Bn! oo^ 

flaidoa rtlie Mutual RslsUon of Or- si,&, Vou.vl.tuidVTl.rwmm^liig 
eaolied Belogii]. By Looi* ABiiBU. tbe WrtiUm or wiwoiy mui >ntfi»- 



. ' J .,_«!.■ Baker. — EghtTeaii'Wfuiflw- 

Alezander.^tlinmi-Fiihing in yj- ^ cejioJ! By S. w. Bihb, £«. 

Cxudi. H7>RiBiDItIiT. Edited bj wfth B oofcired PIUm. Sro.lBi. 

CakKiel Sir Jutma Edvmd alii- 

urinB,K.CJ.S. KipimdWoadaili. BBrtlt.— TianU Ud DlMMTCnM 

D_.=~nn.« . NorUiiindCBntpilAfflMiBdinlta 



Jonnuil ot m BxjwdlUoii m 

^wtj-i OoTKimiHit l^tba Tw* 
I8ie— IStd. Bi HsnEiBi»«.Ph.D^ 



Aiaso (F.)-^Biographiei of Dti- 

OagaMiBiBileaa&llta. TnuulUed 
by Admiral W. H. 6111TB, D.CL., 
P.B^., At; theReT.BuiuFoniu, 

M . A . ; ud ROBBIT QrtUtt ILA.. nnutrHntmH. b tdib. btq. a. u. dcAD. 

F.H.A.B. Syo-lBt _ 

• I w ^ ■ _. . ™ B»t«. — Memoir of Captein w, 

WUbsalntrodiictlon^BlwnrHDii- Binxn. JTw .Njl^: wilta Fh- 

BOLDt. Tnuulalail indar Iha luper- Indt noil « IHiMcUlimL 7iv.tTO.ii. 

tnlendenM ot LiaDt.CoL X. SimB, __ 

i(.A..TnHaKTuidTjjt.s. sto. isi. Bajldon'i Artoi valmnB BonU 

Ango*f Fopnlsr Aitraiiomjr. nrin witfhin rimii. it hniii wrimi 

laaOttai nd edited to Admlnl miiil uduVdari ** nviud I9 Ki. 

W.H.BBin[,D.C.L„F.R.B.|UidBo- DaaiLUMosT BtMntk BMUim, «- 

BnlGuxf,l{.A„7.ILA.H. Wlthn lufed ud nitiiiM to Uw Pn«t 

PtatnuidstSVToadDiits. tToli.8To. Tbne. ByKOBIBE BUJU, 'Umi^,- V 



UKW WOBEB jjrs BIW XDITIOKS 



BlMk'« Frutieal^ TrmtiM j 

nomioif'P 
(Or PnhUo-. 
bcPiiruMFi 



, Bonnu'i CftteoliUm of tht 



riSS, Wicticil, Md DMcrlpUvt of 
Hs^lni. ShaaOnii, FIbUhc, Bldof , 
la WoBUiaii.reviMduiiraimcUd! 




WiUiB» Woodniu. Fcp. Sro 
Bruids't SiotumaiT of t 
LU«nAir«, Aid jLrt ; compr 
BMarj, Deurlption, and : 
tt-i^j^t^^ _. J B™wh<rt 



HUUIT, IMUI 



Dr. BlMmAeld.*! OoUag* * Bthool 

brieTBBgUah NoUt, nhisfl; Phlliilciglis] 



Dr. Bloomfl«ld'( 0«11^^ ft Bilioal 



Boaie.— .The FMInoplir of ITa- 

lura: A SvMoiulic TrntlH on Itie 
CluHi ml Liwi of NUITId Fbtno- 
rnnn. Bt Hmi B. Boun. VJL. 

Bejd. — A lUnul Sw Vurtl 

CMeU. PiUMtd wHb tlu 
ud apfironl of the Lordi _ 



Biewar^— Aa Atlaa of I 
Mid Oeoflnpbj, ttom Uia Cc 
m«( of the CilirMiin Eia tc 
hsnl !nmo: Comprltloff ■ 
Slilegn Coloured UBps, ui 
ChroDologlisl Order, wiih III 

M^. Scnaii BiUMffii, nifHC 

Briilmimt and Oloig'i 

Ailtmi IWn of WemngU 
HUiluT Uemaln from tha : 
CapUln BM11.H0I1I, wlft , 



I BrodiA— FqniMMgioal 



Boune. — A TrMtiM m. tb» 

lEIne^ ^Sil'^teii 



— „ tba Hoitil 1 

TUrdBdltfco, Tte.an.ia, 

Dr. BoU on O* Kftton 

unnuDt of ChUdm io Bi 
DIShh. NwXdtllas. Fep 

Dr. BqU'i mutt to Mot 

Ou IfauusDanti^aelrB^ 
Ljlnyln Horn: WKu S 
nS<^, ftc I imd HlsM npgn 




BnMeii.-^niTutiuit7 Bnd Hftii- Biuke/vTioudtnduof FamiliM. 

Uad. tbilr B«elnBhi|^ ud Fnineti. Br Sir BanruD Bubii. miter Kins 

Br BinB C. C. J. BrninB, S.D., of AnoB. rnsr and Sacons Sum, 

lUJ^aFh. Brine & Hw fcditlai, ctnni«To.U>.Wl.Hdi. 
ORHUdirHiadallMf Hid titaaai, 

Si^lS!S%cT^ ' ' "^' BttTtoiL— Tift Lak« Bwiou of 

„ ^ , ^. ,. „ _, CeiilralAfri™; A not^lr•O^EIl)1on■ 
I. mpprtrtaind lu««g;i. or, lb« Htpn- tton. By RicHiiD F. Bbbtob. Cm- 

■^^rVTiE""""^'"'*'^'"- t.Jn H.a. ludUn Amii Felliwud 

"'"■ •"'■ *'■ ""■ Oold SedslUit ofttirBojiil Owgim- 

1. OsUiit f>r ihi PbUwph; of Cnlnrui pUal SodMr. mill tbr and dd- 

Hifbfr a^lvd to Lwvw^a Hd RtU- meron* UloKnClocu, i toIi. Bvo, 

■.iiiiiKUA«»'Hiia>.iToU.a».x:.>>. Cftpt^uSniton'aFititFootrtep* 

-,__.._ •__. n..i..i..il.. tnB«rtilWi»! or, m BiplormUm ol 

BKniAn. •- Ufit: umiUUlUt. Huu. WllbM^udislinmdPlMie. 

I^diIidl^t>uO(nBiu>byCj.Tsi- en. Ui. 

Hrmni (br Iba Sundui ud Faativala Captain finrton'i Fsnanal Har- 

a«<»ligttHUK. Fop. 8to.6«. well mdUecoi, £x>Hd BdUoiL reiludi 

■-^ with oolonnld PIUM and Woodouto. 

Biahop Bntler't Skatili of Ko- 

dem uid Andent (Jeosnpby. Neir 

EdlCLflri. tharpn^hlr evtvmi, with Hidi 

■a,lSino,lfl- pTDflTHBiTe Dla»v«riH and t^iJWM 

"ft^^T^UMtai'iSSirtjr"^ P(i«en>.T».4d. 

™ -ww Biahop Bntlor*! Oonand AUaa 

Theolopa Bermanua. Trani- iiriiiog i^ftj-flnir mil^oioundAu?; 

wlUia^e&«'S"« RwTcba™ tnlar^MdmaUrtapo^ kSSS 

Kiiio«.ai: and a L«ur ti; Bino bf the AnUuPi Son. B^alUailM. 
Buaiu. F<T' sm- ^- 

■-._ g.-u .Li-j m.iimii. n..i The Cabinst lawyer: A Popnlat 

miialHIrtoiTi AoHtjilortoilIn™U- ^ CrtmiBal: wlUi a DloUanaiy of 

K^5^^?^^^"JK£-,Si law Tanat, faailnui. Btatawa, and 

S?"ft'.*;ffi?''^-^92Z2S?' AMei»BdT«iii»,9la<n»Diiltaa.BMlM 

&ij_ltA. With leai!)' lUuaratlMU. Llcsraei,andPon-HorMDnU«-,P<nl- 

4 loia. Bra. 16. Gl Otn« BandatioiiH ; and Prlaon Dtiai- 

Butu^. — 13m LUs of Jabai Kbiii^AcUflf th< MoioniBiv. Pep. 

BODQig. D-D.: With HMcumtaOB- Bvs.iob.iW. 
(■nuHmiT Fnnona and S,jnM. Bj 

SMSfSSSSTiSfSS: tSSK^fSfSk^lK 

Brnqren't Fflgiim*! ProgrMi : Calvert. — The Wile'i Manoal ; 

_^ ._ ^1—. — u — Bwraiad m or, Prajof i, Thonghta, aod Bonga an 

i^i^foal De- BeTMfOowiDiiB at a Malnm'a Lift. 

~_. — . . Bjll»Bey.W.Cii,T»iT.MJi. OtM- 
■nnled btwi DaalcEa bj iha Author in 
thiRila otgwnSHHMt'invnr- 
Ami. Ccownaio.Vta.tA. 



Catlow'a Fopvlu CmuhtHagj; 

or, tba nun Cttdut umund ■mnd- 
IDE to Uw Vodan SriMii: WUh ■ 
cMilM Anxxmt trfllH AnlmiK ■nd ■ 



Canybeai* ud SomM 

Kid ItiiMlH of Saint Pud I O 
B complMfl Biognpbj of lb 
■nd ■ Tmul^lcn of kll 



Oat* and Tirli«*a Book of Em- 

bi«nu,— Havl BmtdHEai, Willi AfduH 
rlrau. AdifH, ud Pronria of ill 
VMau, traa 3. Car ndK. Puna: 
eomprldiig M droilu nfutta. N 
IWtPiHH, ud a FronliiplHB ood- 
poaad from tbetr warka li* J. LSMK- 
mr, P.B.A, ud awnnd on Wood. 
TluTeit Cnuliitod, Sn. by B. Pieor. 
ImiMrUl SnTilT^dobi; wHt.U. 

CooiL — The Btnd Fsrm ; or, 

HlnUOD BrmUnc Sonne for the Tori 
tlM ChEH, Bsl tEt Bold. AMieuei 
ID Breedtra of Raw-Honei and 
UiujUn, LandAd Proprietor*, and Te- 
Daat Fanaen. Bj Caen. Ycc. Sio. M. 

CMU'iStabloFrMtioe-, OT,Hmt< , 
imTnipSBKfortbt Toi^thcChiH, aod ' 
Uu B«ad 1 wUh OliHrTatloiii CB Badnx 
MM Hmmnc. WaiUni, Rao-Udiiig, 
ud F'~«'Jrr'"8 : Addremd la all 
who art eofUHwd In Badne, Steeple- I 
CuaiiiB, nd Fo^Enntlnff. S«and ' 
S^Clon. F(p.«Ta.wlthF£u,^ i 

CbupiaaiLSMiaj of OiuUtiu 

Adolphni, and of the ThlRr TeuV 
W^fTp to UiB Kins'' D"*"! Wll^ I 
Pm of Wei^halla, in l(Ma, Bj B. ' 
Ceuvu,M.A. Svc.flani.iai.ld. | 

Clonglt-^OrMk HUtory from 



Dr. OaplaacPi 

Pnotteu Kedldiu 



Bllowc« Oriel CDllera,Oi 
ro. witA 44 Woedctna, Oa. 



Coiiu)fton.>^aiidbiMk of Cbe- 

H^cnfAnalTrfa, adaiitad to Ih* Unitarr 
BjM«a <* Hoiittoo, By F. T. Cob- 
!■«(«, 1I.A„ F.O.e. PoBt8ro.7B.ed. 



ConnoUT^ Wsbuj of tlie Soyal 

Sanien and Mlwni Indnding tba 
Serriostortbe Corn in the Crimea ud 
at the Blg« of SebaitDPO]. Siand 
SdUian ! lAth IT oolonnd FlalH. t 






anitf. Intendac! aa an laCn 
Conftrmatlon. MbBdition. U 

Croiy'i EuorelopKdia 



Ctoho. — Kemoriala, B 

ElKtridan. Edited by Mn 



Crowe.^Ilie HUtory of 



Cniilalunk. ^ The Uti 

1^1. FilalidT. uluKrated ll 
uiginal Et 



lAdy Cuit'i ISTalid'i (hg 



Part* ; Put I. Chnroh Berrli 
fW Domeetlo Uaa. «ltli p 
EreiJ Say of tba Waek^^ 



Se|unt4Jr { Taa Doiiaei 
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Hie Dead Shot ; or, ifortsmtaL*§ 

Comptoto Quids; btiiiff aTnatiMon 
ttM U«e of the Gun, wita RudimMttary 
and Finishing liSeiona in ihs Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds; Dog' 
teeddug^ Pigsoa-shootiBC. &o. s^ 
KAmKBiUJr. Top. 8vo. with 8 llhistia- 
tions»5e. 

D« la BiTO's TreatiM on £let- 

trioity in Theory and Practice. Trans- 
lated fiir the Author by C. Y . Waijob, 
F.R.S. S Tols. 8to. Woodcuts, £S. ISs. 

I>omeneeli.^Slov8a Years' Ben- 

deooe in the Great Deserts of North 
America. By tiie Abbs' Doxbhbok. 
With a Map, and about Sixty Illustra- 
tions. 2 Tols. 8vo. £1. 16s. 

AbW Domeaoeli's Kiseioaaxy 

Adrentures in Texas and Mozioo : A 
Personal Narrative of Six Years' So- 
journ in thoee Begions. 8vo. 10s. 6d« 

The Eelipse of Faith ; or, a Yislt 

ta a BelLious SeeptLc. lOtt JMMon. 
Fop.8vo.Si. 

Befence of The E<dipse of Faith, 

by its Author. 8d Edition, revised. 
Fcp. 8to. Ss. 6d. 



Bphemera'iHandbookofAnglTng; 



Falkenor.^Bedaliu; or, the 

Causes and Principles of the Sxeellenee 
of Greek Sculpture. Bar ibwABD 
Falkbbbx, Member of the Ardueolo- 
atod Institutes of Borne and Berlin. 
YfKtt nmnerous Illustrations and t 
MsdsUions from the Antlqpe. Royal 
8vo. 49s. 

Falkeaer.— ^TumuB of CSasBioal 

Antiquities ; A Series of Thirty-five Es- 
says on Ancient Artfby various Writers, 
sAted by EswiiBB KkiXBnm. With 
26 Plates and many Woadeuts. Im- 
perial Svo. 4te. 

Forester's BamUes in the 

Islands of CocaieaaBd Sardbiia: With 
Notioss of thsir History. Antiquities, 
and present Condition, with coloiued 
Map; and numerous Illustrations from 
Drawings by Lieut.i^L M. A. Bid- 
dolph, ILA. Lnperial 8ro. Xs. 

Letters of Sir A. 8. Ftaaer, 

K.C.B. Commanding the Royal Horse 
Artillezy under the Duke of Wel- 
lington: Written during tbe Penin- 
sular and Waterloo Gamptagna. Edited 
by MAJOB^BKBBiX Sabzztb, B.A. 
With Portrait, 2 Maps, and Plans. 
8V0.188. 




iraTHistory of River-Fish, and the 
Modes of Catchup them. With 
dcuts. Fcp. Svo. 5a» 



best 
Woodcuts, 



Ephemera's Book of the Salman : 

The Theory, Prindnlee, and Practice of 
Fbr-FishixigfbrSaunon; Lists of good 
Salmon Flies Ibr every good River in 
the Empire ; the NaturalHIstary of the 
Sdbu>n, its Habits described, aai the 
best way of artificially Breeding it. 
Fcp. 8to. with ook>urea Plates, 14b. 

Fairbaim.-^ Treatise on MiUs 

and Millwork. By Willluc Faib- 
BAiBB, F.R.S., F.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. S vols. Svo. [/stiksprMs. 

Fairbaim.— Useful Information 

fat Engineers : A First Series of Leo* 
tores delivered to the Working Engi- 
neers of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
By Willluc FAiBBiJBxr, F.R.S., 
F.O.S. Third BditM»n: with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 

toOOVB 8lBIBSOfF4TBBATB¥'sUse- 

MlnformatioifQr&igineets, unifotrm 
with the above, nearly ready. 



Freeman and Salyin.— Faleonzy: 

Its Claims, History, and Practice. 
By the Rev. G. E. Fbbbmav, M.A. 
r Peregrine" of the Field); and 
Captain F. H. SALvnr. Poet Svo. with 
Woodcut Illustrations fitmi Drawings 
by Wol^ price lOs. 6d. olotfa. 

Oarratt.— XanrelB and Hjrsteries 

of Instinct ; or. Curiosities of Animal 
Life. By Gbobcm Gabbjltx. Sttottd 
JScU^ioM, improved. Fcp. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Gilbart's Logie of Banhhig : A 

Familiar Bxpoaitkm of the Prineiides 
of Reasoning, and their A ppl ica t ion to 
the Art and the Science of Banking. 
12mo. witii Portrait^ ISs. 6d. 

The Poetieal Works of CUlTer 

GoldamitiL EditedbyBosLTOsCoBnY, 
Bsf. Illustrated by Wood Bagraviafs, 
tnm Deigns by Members of %be 
Btdking Club. Square orown Svo. 
doth, 21s. ; morocco, £1. 166. 

Goodeve. ^ The Elements of 

Mmhantsir. designed far Students of 
AsvU«d Mechanics. ^T.¥.Oow>- 
]rvmrM.A..Pn>fesaorof Natural Philo- 
BOiiJ^ in King's CoUa«a. Boifc %«%« 
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WEW W0BK8 AKD WW EDITIOKB 



OoMe.^A Katnralist's Sojovth 

in Jamaica. By P. H. Gosex, Esq. 
With Plates. PostSvo.Us. 

OreexL^LlvM of the Prineeues 

of England. By Mrs. Maby Aim 
E vJ KJ U'i Osnv, Editor of tbe Letten 
of Royal and lUMtrioutLOidiM. With 
namerotts Portrait*. Complete in 8 
Tola, poet 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

Grey80]i.^4teleotioxui from the 

Oorrespondenoe of R. E. Gsbtsoit, Esq. 
Edited hy the Author of The 3eli^ of 
FaUh, New Edition. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

Grove.— The Correlation of Phy- 
sical Forces. By W. B. GsoTB, Q.C., 
H.A. Tkird EdUian, 8vo.7s. 

QuriLey.^t. Louis and Henri 

lY.: Being a Second Series of Histo- 
rical Sketches. By the Bev. Johk H. 
OvBirxY, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

EveningBecreationB ; or, Samples 

flrom the Lecture-Room. Edited by 
Bev. J. H. OuBKBT. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Gwilt*B EnoydopflBdia of Archi- 

tectare, Historical, Theoretical, aiid 
Practical. By Josxph Owilt. With 
more thanl.OOO Wood Engravings, from 
Designs by J. S. OwiLT. 8vo. 42s. 

Hamilton.— iBeminiflcences of an 

Old Sportsman. By Colonel J. M. 
HAiOLTOir, K.H., Author of Travels 
in the Interior of Columbia. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. with 6 Illustrations, 18s. 

Hare (Archdeacon).^The life 

of Luther, in Forty-eight Historical 
Engravings. By Gubiav KOxio. 
With Explanations by Archdeacon 
HiBB and SusAinrAS WnrKWOBiE. 
Fop. 4to. 28s. 

Harford.— Lifeof MichaelAngelo 

Buonarroti: With Translations of 
many of his Poems and Letters ; also 
Memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael, and 
YittoriaColonna. By JoHBS.HiiBVOBD, 
Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. Second Edition, 
revised; with 20 Plates. 2vol8.8vo.26s. 

niostrations, Arohiteetoral and 

Pictorial, of the Genius of Michael 
Apgelo Buonarroti. With Descriptions 
of the Plates, by the Commendatore 

CAimrAjC. B. CO0KBBB£L, Esq.,B. A. ; 

and J.6.HABV0B]>,E8q.,D.C.li.»V.B..«. 
FoUo, 78b. M. bal^bouud. 



Harry ffieoyer^s Stable Talk 

and Table Talk; or. Spectadea tat 
Youne Sportsmen. New Edition, 2 
vols. 8vo. Portrait, 24s. 

Harry SBeoyer.— The Hunting- 
Field. ByHABBTHiBOVBB. 2d Edi- 
tion; with 2 Plates. Fcp. Svo. 5e. 

Harry HieoTer. -i- Praetieal 

Horsemanship. Second BdUiou ; iritii 
2 Plates. Fcp. Svo. 5s. half-booBd. 

Harry HieoTor.— The Pocket and 

the Stud ; or. Practical Hints on the 
Management of the Stable. Sd Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. with.Portrait, Ss. 

Harry ffieoTer.— The Btnd, for 

Practical Purposes and Practical Men : 
Being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse. 
2d ^<<ion, with 2 Plates. F(9.5b. 

Hartwig. — The Sea and its 

Living Wonders. By Dr. Gbobob 
HABTWie. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, and a new aeries of Hlus- 
trations in Chromo-xylo^n^hy Aom 
original designs by Henry Noel Hum- 
phreys. 8vo. 18e. 

Hassall.-^Adnlterations Detect- 
ed ; or. Plain Instructions fbr the Dis- 
coveiy of Frauds in Food and Medkdne. 
By Abthvb Hill Haw hat.t^ mJD. 
Lond., Analyst of The Laneet daoitaiy 
Commission, and Author of the Beporw 
of that Commission pabliahed under 
the title of Food and Its AduUerationt 
(which may also be had, in 8vo. pries 
28s.j With 226 Illustrations, engraved 
on Wood. Crowm Svo. 17s. ed. 

Br. Hassall's History of the Bri- 
tish Freshwater Al^ ; Indudiag 
Descriptions of the Desmidege aid 
Diatomaces. 2 vols. Svo. with IQS 
Plates, £1. 15s. 

Col. Hawker's Instructions to 

Young Sportsmen in all that relatet to 
Guns and Shooting. Uth Edition, re- 
vised by the Author's Son, Major P. ■ 
W.L.HxwKBB. WithPortraiVPlates, > 
and Woodcuts. Sq. crown Svo. ISs. 

Haydn's Book of Dignities: 

Containing Bolls of the Officii Peraen- 
ases of the British Empiie, ClvU. Ec- 
clesiastical, Judicial, Muitaiy. Naval, 
and Munidpal, from the EarUestPft* 
riods to the Present Time. Togetlier 
with the Sovereigns of Sorope. flrom 
the Foundatlcm of tbair reaneottve 
y Sit&tes; the Pewage and Nobll^^cr 



Hftywud. ^ BUgra^ucal and Sir H. Holluid'i Chapt«n ai 

Criddll Ehsvi, reiirintsd from Rg- VenUl Ftmiioldgy. foundsd ■higftr « 

view •, wllb AddltlOfU Bid CorrectiouB. Chnilsn CDDtailHd In MKtleal MM 

By A.HiTVuD. BsQ,. Q.C. £ roll. anil S^IkMoiu. Pixtairo.gi.Bd. 

TT._ji.»b -* .!■- HookWi (Sir T, J,> Fopnlar 



j Sir Jolin HeTMili«r> Ostliiui of 
; Astroinimj. Rfth Edition, 



Eooker and Aniatt'a 



&A wfuTASSraw ^d^^ CrlB"' Study lod Knowleto of th* 

viifld, oornotBdi ud bnufht dnn t9 

HiU— It«™l. in Pem and T^!^^^f%S^^i 



Uthor); Om Bot. Jonrli 



11«. 4<o1i.evD.£).U(.M. 
' °' Horna.--A CaMnendiona Intio- 



■ put Fbidki.1 
Hinchliff ^- Summor Vontlii 

Qeomphr, Geolonr, and Chmate of Fumnenl. By CKiroot Wwir 

^oiS^«^D^U4 F Ru's^J hSKhs, B«. ^Fourth BdMoo. wS 

^'L^iSfeSf L^tS"^ Oi™-^. Ta^iGdf '"'"" 

EipLoiiD^ Eiiiediuon. wuh hLIS Howafd. •AtUotio and Gym* 

und Domerona muaLmtionB. 2 ioIb. nuUo BierciBw. WItb M niOBtn- 

Xro. fJtutreadir. tii>ni,imd>I>«cripUanii(t1wnqiilw» 

, . , .. Ajiinttntni. Ej louH H. Uowjiss. 

HintB on Xtiqnette and the iSmo.7a.ed. 

Uhwh Df Society : With • Glum at 

.^^M'Kfe ^^ Edition. reviBd Howitt^Tlie Children's Tear. 

^^g^^l™! to » Udy o( UMk. ByMlKlHomiT. With Fimr lUii^ 

M.A.,l«l«FaUowotBt.JohB'iColKje, * Ti)l«.i™t8io.l*. 

Sowitt.^Land, Lahmr, and 



I. St sir H 
S., ic., VI 



L By Wt 

m, Iwo 



tuUH HomiT, 



r woBxa UiD mw 



OeuiH UliutnUn of BtriUiiK Puiuh 
in BuUlh UllUlIT Mid FoSn. W^ 
■bontSoWoadEiiftrailnct. SmBti- 
Uau, iTolLKWinRinmSTa.Si. 

iniUtutt Hovitfa Be7>» Ooox- 

by Book: Belni Ifai BhI UA of a 
CgbAtTT Bail WTUt«ii hj hljnself i ex- 
UblUngiUtbaAiruHmnto, Pleusnt, 
ud Prniulta of Childnm In the Coum- 
Or- WlthUWoodcuti. Fcp.BTa.lL 

WiUiani Sowitt'i Rnnl Lift of 

biotod. With WaadcDU by Bawlck 
■iJwmiiiiii. Medium Sfo.^li. 

Tha Abbe' Hoe'i Turk on tbe 



I Ennt'B HMOMolfo on Lisbt ia 



Hnnter.— i Introdneticm U 

pUoiU* la NamtiTW afTi 



'"tY*^ WtUi in MBbraiibr ^Ui Ui* 
UwTlCtwSaiUaii. canMM nd n- 
nMd br tiM Autkor; aiUl pncticaUr 
Uhutiabd br Spwdnuni or Win! Gon- 



Hndjoti Rad Keanedy'i Aacent 

or Mont Blanc bl s Ken BonU uul 
Wlthoul Onlda. SecimdEilMDihwltk 
Plate uid Map. Fou 8<o. Jt. Od, 
EgmboUVaCiumeB. Tiouslated, 

_i-i.,L. ........... .iiithorltj. bj Mrs. 



CoTTtmi^Sat^ [ 



Eirldenia, Offlaiil DocBnuiii, 

'^^uniGcimnBltkiij WHfaminih 

■mglea and EienlMs. Bitlie I 

ii^iiiri»,MjL iatno.k. 

KBI, Itano. iM( mill. 



Wertem AMca: Wtth 




Ut«. Junoson'i Titgwiili of tlw 

17 Etehlnai and niHwda of UD W»d- 
cuM. STanunaie crown 9ni.M«.M. 



lund ; irith llEtcUnn by UwAnllalc 
«ndS VarfcuarB^ramSSIS. 



od Ed^BlomMtx 



ottha 

(iiiWWocd 



; vob,rr. fxbt i.']i»tiiiD.ui.'(iotbi 
' Umo. Ts. Sd. dolb. 

! Enuboldt'i Aipeota of ITatare. 



< Hninplmyi.— Futtlilei of Onr 

I Laid, UlnialDated and onuawnted In 
I UieiQlaoflkeMlaia1ai>< till Ressli- I 



WBfm i witli Etching! Mid Woodcula. 
Crown Bra. prica ISe. 

Juii«met^ Chimuiogj fin 

Bcbooli ; ConWnlnK the moit impoi- 
twit Data 01 Qenenl HlHorv. EVif lil- 
<ai, Ecdaeliinloal, and Utuiiy'^Sm 

Lord laffrey'i Contribntioiu to 



will iiipHHs. Hoaf* crown 



FOBuasiD Bi: xoHaiuK, esBSK, axd c 



BUhm Janay Taylor'* EntiM 



BniHd and 

aPTKDU. 1 



iring* of an Aitiuit 

•uor Korth Anuriwi 



KlM'i'Waiidn 

■Buuia Ike Ind' 
from Cumda 



Wilh »B)^lnit™iiQn> In 



Kemble, ^ The Suzoni in Zng- 



ss^seti'ftS^s 



vMt dwiiralOMiWW of Ihi . 

1>M MWn ntlHl ta A)iia ISW. 
In I TOL gf 1>MI pw», oconprialDg 



EeiteTsn. — A Manual of tbe 
DodihUo Vneaet d Uedloliia. Bj 
W. B. KiSTITIir. F.R.C.BJ:., A<. 



HUnnl HlMoiT ol^InHeM: Conpili- 
iDg an Acoonnt of NcoJou and IJaafal 
InadB, oflhalr M BtamorphDaat, Food* 
SOiUgwiu, OaUUUriiu, HofMlB, 
M^n^NolH*. I^bonSoD. ImttaM, 
ic. StcmiA Eduin, Witt mo Arrm- 
di> nlUlie M Uh Oruin uA Pn«raH 



nwie. BTlt.G.liUHui,H.A->liJ>., 

f.as.. U» PtotHm^tho b^ 
LunsHaan In llninnlh CaUiii, Lib- 

Dt. lAOaB'f SanAoak of Ha 

EBiUah LascugB lOr Uw Daa at Ha- 
CUsHi ot Sohoola. riird B^in. 

Mn. a. IWi Slamonti of Sa< 

turd HialorT i or, Pin* PrindplH of 
Z«ildEV - CojDllrlalllE (ha Mm^lva of 
ClaHmdatfon, Interepontd wllh hb»- 

mut romukaUe Aninula. Nsw Xdl- 
Uooi Woodiat*. Fcv.eTO.^M. 

IiJX.— Tka hMtlaal Wwka of 

UUaiEUlibaUi LapJo ni OMn^ lal^ 
^UeO^it FWitt, till ~ - ■-- - 



Me* of Hoitlcnlnm; or, n Al- 
p( tooiplata tha piliuisd OMnf 
1 of Garoablna uuoa FbraiOlAdeal 
inda. WiaWWDodoiita. Bn-Ua. 

Dr. Jolm Tilmnyr'i bitfoduotion 

to Botanr, Haw fidUlon.wltb some- 
tlona UM copioiiB Addukni. t Tida. 

Sto. iriUi Plulaa nod WoodnOs, Ma. 

Di, Idndley'a ^nopiia of the 

BrltiiltnonarTaDfadaoundlncto Iha 
Na^ual Ordera 1 ^*^«***''**"g Taaenlana 
or Flawering Plula. Fcp. Sio. k, 

Llnwoodl AntlioloKlB Oxooi- 



,Ta)M> 

Su.VuiiiauiiUona'from IJtaUJua tn 
M[.a.Bimanl,aiKlSWoadnUa. Poai 



^A^^ 



LardnoT'iCabiiLet <> 

Hinorj, Uonaplif, I 
Arta and BoEiuaa, Ki 



Wuki br Ehiiuki Winrai. Coo- 
ptaloioUSTolg.lbp.RTO.wtlhTUualu 
1lS». pri« etv.m aloCk taOnad. 
Tha Work! anjHirjIy. In aln«>a 
Tolnmaa or Beta, pries la. Od. eaob 



Loruner** Letten t 



Pn^ol 

IW. Wltkl.«IJbWoodEut>, 

London'! Eseyelopatdia of Tnea 

lbs HudT Tnea ■nd^aiatS^ni 

BrllalB, SaHia and Fonlgn, S«luU- 

t OeaUy nod PcnolulT D<«Aii&. "Vfto. 
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Lasion't EnOTnIoiadi* of A^- 

mlton ; CoDiilMnir ths Tfawsr nd 

Pnotk* of llw Vmliimticm, Tr»iaita, 

LAyLEff'Dnt, TrnpToremant, fend Hfe- 

M^emnit Df Idodfid Protrirtr, and ot 

Ui« CnlUvfetlon and Ikvoomr of (ba 

I Aiiimai and YtgtUiM pTodDcUona of 

! AgrimltDn. Wllh I.IU Woodinl*. 

I BTD.gia.Cd. 

1 LondaB'iBnergloptedlaefPluLti! 

Coupriahig tiu Spadfle Ghfencter, 
Daaalpdon, Coltnia. mataqr, A|ip]i«- 

I Hon In tha Aria, fend awT othar d*- 
alratala Paittoilar TaapeitliiE Flaau 
fOond In OraU BrlWn. W&h above 

I li.<m Woodonta. en.Ttr.U. 

. London's EnoyetopiedU at Cot- 



. London'! Hortni Britonnioiii ; 

or. CaUloRna of all tha FlanCa bKind li 

I OmX BriulD. Kew Edition unecu. 



' Mr*. London'! Lady'i Caontr; 

I Companion; or, How to Ei^oy a 
Coontrr Ufe Rulonilly. Fcii. 3>ii. 5a. 

; Hra. Londoa'i Amateni Oat- 



; Ovdan. Crown Sio. IVoadcnU.T). M. 
! Lore's Art at Cleaning, Seeing', 

SaVox PncUiial InnlnmlDns In 



Lord KaMolsy'i KtsMllaitMnit 

Wrftinga: comiiriatnc hia CdatribD- 
tlou to KulBlie* Qtiartarlf Magatlm. 
ArUiiaa cdoIiIIkuhI to ttu JhUnbniA 
Harlan not incliHM In hla (MNesI 

Sfsusi 



dhitt S&aiOf Ac. ; Scoi 
bw&tfeodinndwCt 



■bad to Oa Canton c 

_. ' ll4oi.OnHS Sir ._ 

RoBi, a.CB., ie., ud Brindlar Sir 

U.RC.B.^ Poat 8fo. with Map, 

LovndM'tliiaiueeT'ifflikndbook ; 

tnudatha jooag En^juv in tba Coa. 
■tmctlDn of Muhlnary, wltli tkt De«a- 
AaJ7 JColaa, ProportLana, and XaJitefe. 




ila.poatBfo.ti.ndu 



Lord KaMnlar*! CritiMl uid 
Klitotliifel Bnv> ooDtrlbntad to Tin 
Edinburgh Rtrbw. Fooi Bdltluna :— 



Lord Hacanlkjr'i Layi ol Audent 

Rome, with An awl th* inwirtii 
ISmo. prloa 4a. &. cUKbi orlOa. U. 
boobd in morocco. 

LordlCaMiiUr'ilAyi of AnaieBt 

" """i ninittatlona, CM^nal 

AnUque, iir»wii on Wood 




Mm Qongall, ' 
WarUlDitntedl 

P. L, lUo 'DoDauiT'Oom 

of the Btaff OnUam. Aiijuit -i- 



Km I>oa|a11. ^ Ths Campalgnf I 



lUeDonnll 

of Hmmlbal, , , — , 

danU^ut^^utnarr. ByLl.-CoL 
P.L.MioDocs^u. fortSvQ.Ti.ad. 

Sir JamM HMkintotlt'i KioeU 

iHjieDm Work! : Inoludiuj; hia Gontii' 
buUuna to tbe B-UntjoiRb Btvlow. 

btHmd In caIT; orlnU vola.fcp.Bvo.Elt. 
Sii JuiiM lUcUntDih't Eiitor; 



Huiiiiasii. — Stadiai ot Chiu- 

tUolB; A HeriDB of Ortginsl Fipen. 
now first DollecLed^ or r4ew^ br JahKB 
MuviHIAUp Crown BTo, 7h^ StL 

IlartiiiBau. ^ EndeBTOon kftar 



X'Ciilloali'i Dietionar;, Fnw- i 

-' ' ThcHMlod, and HMorli^ of I 
n«, uid C>ani»Kiil fiivt , 
, ninitnUd wtlh Usn and . 

Now EdUlDn. Std. ptia Ua. 

or Sd. htlfTDHlji, 3ap¥LiK- i 
to tl» B^^im^l^llbsd In lUB, 



Ji Fnii»j Iba Htw Indian 



tcitia: 



H'Onlloeh'i IMationaTr, Geo- 

xnpblcal, BtUlltirst. and HWoilnl, 
ot thOTUloua CountriH, PImh, lud 
^IndndMuimlOljacialiittieWocld. 



targed. PonBvo.lDt-M. 

Ifrt. KaiMt'i OanTerMtlom on 

atnnl FhUoKiiihir, Id wUcli IhoElo- 
lenti ot tliU Smumb ue fiimlUarl; ai- 
.alned. With 94 Pliloa. Fcp. S'o. 

Hra.lUncfi CoQTsnuttioiii on 



Manlumm'i Life of Oeuar*! 

AVAlofik.— Hamoln of Uajor-Gflnoral 
r Heurt HaT()oc!i. K.C.B. £yJoHi 
,iu HusHius. Wilh FaB*lt, 



KanhMan.— Tlia lifa and Time* 

of CuojE, Hanhraui. «]d W--' "— 
Iwidiig tbe Hlitorr o( Ihi I 
MlntoB. BtJdhbcuuM 



Hartinean. — Hynmi for the 

ChriiUan Ctiuccb Hid Home. Col- 
lei^tedand fdiledbyJi kes MlBTnuiI. 



KaundBi*! BdeatlflB and Lite- 
rarj Tnunty : A nfrw and popular 
Encjrclou«>dla of Sciacu and the Bellot' 

tfltb X^ntore uid An. Thonxuhlf 
reriHd Edition, with CorrwUcDiud 
AddlUona. Fcp. Bio, lOa. 

Haandar'i Btwraphital Itaa- 

■orr; ooiiilslliicatllaKilTa,^atdi«, 
and brier Mottnaot ■bon^tN^S- 

from the EnUM iSod (il HUocr I 
roniii« « amlite DIetlajM Titf Uj^- 
ain«tedai>a!Sftiid«d. 1^8fa.Ui. 



Kannder'a Traatuy of Xnow- 

ledKa and Librarr of Rflferentt : Con^ 

Ciaaaical bictionary, a CtiroatdoKr. a 
l.aw SletloDary. a ^ynopala oTihe 
Peaiaee, numerous nieful TablM, te. 
New Edition. TeooaatiuMed by^. B. 

Kdwis. Sofldtoi,''aud W. Huasul 

Maundet'i Tnani7 of Katnnl 

HlriorTi or.aFopDlir DMlDuir of 
Anlmdtd Datarei In wbldi Uia 
Zoologlial ChaneMTlKlia tint dli- 
ttaniliti tlie dUftmit (^IJIfU^ x'PP'' 
Tarie^ ofintenatiii^ InCnrm*^'™ ^^ 






rintenatiiiclnl 

t tbe HaSu, 

LIEoononnoft^- 



NBir WOBU A 



nnpTiiliijr ■ Gtoenl totrodiutoiT 
Ot^uaTDBlniHl HM«t, UdHt 

■odHsdnTuiHidaBgiiwotSnHiita 
HIBoiin ot tTw2 prlndnl HiiUoa 
IbM (data; Uuit BiH. Frggni% and 
'*'~*" of tiiab naciMtlTe UhalU- 
taou. ttulT BaUiloa, Maaiura, and 
Cutonu, Ac. SmUiOaa, canMIjr 
nTliedtDrooEhHit; wltbanawISDar 
■Km Oral addad. Pcp.»ia.I«b 

Ifaiukdei'i Treuury of Otogrk- 
^, I'h^sioi], Klitncl<*l. IHiHiipUva, 
■ad i*uLlicK] ; cimUjniii^ D Hondnoi A> 

of tlia HiaUiry i>r (ieaRntL<h:r ; a Fmci- 
liar IngolTT into tht VirifEtta or Rai;e 
and La n gqfa eihibLtpd br dmrent 
HmUaui nBda View oF tli9 Ktlacum 
af Oacouk)' to Astmcoior and the 
Phntoal BoUDCH. New EdlEloli, nre- 

NnUIn thriHixliout iht lolunu 
bBowbL la aiwi bniliuiw, up M ttu> 
IUmE data Df iDfoimaUon. Witk i 
Sva and U Bi«] PIUh. Fit »<s 



) VIV BDITIttra 



Mmtsni.^FnBi Bnr Tmk ts 



^OMMoiStaaL ! 



ComniBlid (ha 
gilalFn&ea^: 

rat* nama add ccanplau rmlTS 
WqiIb, aa ftdknra i — 

r. » . T,;,» HOOIH, (ni 



lUriT»lt. — The TaU of the , s, Vi " uIlliuV, 



Bomu BapubUo: A ShoM HialoR of I ' 
IdA C«ntuTy ot tha CoEdTAonwaidtli. ] - 
BrBaT.C. UauTui. Uma.7i U. I 



)l. Jidm'lCaUwe.CuoWdc* 



JOEiWlwOBI! Ulumt, SdlUOB 
TUB«B bun TH01l*» MtWR^ 

NMm pHuIal -iM Ite J(M» 



HavtoKaapltSDUod. MgimaiUim "^''^i'" 

wtthanApptudlxonShoiIiiclBcantial, ul^rt!?. 

Bod HunEn In partbsiilH. If I^Ma „i^ ,,„ 

wd U Woodmita. bW.Hnin,Biq iii7vREn« 

IQIm'i 71^ TtmUm ottHoTM- 

PoalBio.ta. \ 
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Mollhaasen'B Diary or a 

ney from the Mississippi to the Coasts 
of the PaclflA, with a United States 
GoTeniment Expedition; With an In- 
troduction Inr Baron Hitmbolst; Map 
and lUoBtrations. 2 vols. Svo. SOs. 



of a Jour- Hoseley's Mechanical Principles 

of Engineering and Arohiteotore. Se- 
cond Edition, enlaraed ; with nomerovs 
Woodcnte. 8to. 2w. 



Hoore.— The Power of the Sonl 

over the Body, considered in relation 
to Health and Morals. By Gbobgb 
MOOBB, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 

Hoore.— The TTse of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By 6. Moobb, 
M.D. Fcp.8T0.6s. 

Moor&p— Han and his Hotives. 

By GsosaB MoOBB, M.D. Fcp.8TO.6s. 

James Hontgomery's Poetical 

Works : CoUeotive Edition ; with the 
Author's Autobioeraphical Prefnoee, 
complete in One Volume ; with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
lOs. 6d. doth ; morocco, 21b.— Or, in 4 
vols. f(^. Svo. with Plates, 14e. 

Morell. ^ Elements of Psycho- 
logy : Past I., containing the Analysis 
or the Intellectual Powers. By J. D. 
MoBBix, M.A., One of Her Muesfer's 
Inspectors of Sdiools. Post Svo. 78. ed. 

Homing Clonds. By the Author 

otTheAftenunmoflAfe* Second Edi- 
tion, revised throughout. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 

Horton's Agriemltoral Hand- 
books. — Handbook of Dairy Hna- 
bandry : Comprisbg Dairr Statistics ; 
Food of the Cow: MiUc; Butter; 
Cheese; General Management; Cal- 
endar of Daily Dairy Operations ; Ap- 
Ssndix on Cheese-making ; and Index, 
y JoHH Chalicbbs Mobtov. lOmo. 
ls.6d. 

Hakdboox: of Fjlbic Labovb, 
Steam, Horse, and Water Power, 
nearlp ready, 

Horton.^The Besonrces of Es- 
tates : A Treatise on the Agricultural 
Improvonent and General Manage- 
ment of Landed Proper^. By JoHir 
LooxHABT MoBTOB. With 26 Litho- 
graphic IlluBtrations. Royal Svo. 81s.6d. 

Hoseley.^Astro-Theology. By 

the Rev. Hbhbt Mosblbt, MjL, 
FJt.8., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, Ac. Fcp. Svo. 46. 6d. 



Hemoirs and Letters of the late 

Colonel Abhutb MoinraiLiir, Ad- 

iutant-General of H. M. Forces in 
ndia. Edited by Mrs. MouincAnr. 
Second Editien, Portrait. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Hnre.-^ Critical History of the 

Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. By Wxllluc Mvbb, of 
CaldwelL Vols. I. to III. Svo. price 
S6s.: Vol. IV. l&s.; and Vou V. 18e. 

Hnrray's EnoydopsBdia of Oeo- 

gn^hy, comprising a complete Descrip- 
ikm ot the Earth : Exhibiting its Rela- 
tion to the Heavenly Bodies, it* Pl^- 
sical Structure, the Natural History of 
eadi Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil 
and Social State of All Nationa. Second 
Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards of 
1,000 other Woodcuts. Sto.OOs. 

Healc^The Closing Scene; or, 

Christianity and Infidelity contranted 
in the Last Hours of Remarkable Per- 
sons. By the Rev. Ebsxikb Kbalb, 
M.A. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. 6s. each. 

Newman.^ The Scope and Na- 
ture of University Education. By 
Jomr Hbbbt Nbwicav, D.D., of the 
Oratory. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

B» the 9cm« Author tfep,%oo,e§.eaeht 

LECTURES and ES8ATS on UNI- 
VERSITY SUBJECTS. 

The OFFICE and WORK of UNIVER- 
SITIES. 

O^vie.— The Haster-Boilder's 

Plan: or, the Prindples of Organic 
Architecture as indicated in the Typi- 
cal Forms of Animals. By Gbobob 
Ogilvib, M.D. Post Svo. with 72 Wood- 
cuts, price 6s. 6d. 

Oshom.«-The Discovery of the 

North-West Passage by H.M.S. Ifnoe^ 
UgtUor, CaptainRTM'dLiTBB, ISGO-ISM. 
Edited by Captain Shbbabd Osbobm , 
C.B. Third Edition; with Portrait, 
Chart, and Illustrations. Svo. 15s. 

Proftisor Owen's Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of <he Invertebrate Animals. 
Second Edition, with 286 WofoAssQ&ik. 
8vo.%i.ft. 
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sxw waaxM iXD kbw bmtioks 



Trotrntoi Owni'i LeetoiM on 



FallMka'i life 






*^11«^ j Pism'i lalwratorT ol Ch; 



fTuiUiOr. D»- 



KMudn of AdKinl Vtrrj, Om 



FMki, Fmmi, Hiil CHuUn: » 

SarlH of Kmirfiiiiia br IbiBbm d 
Uw AlfiliH Clnti. BdlU& Iv Jon 
BulTH.BJ^ P.L.8., I^hUbI. 

irblu ril tka Xoimuia bp^ltlcnn 



PiwM'i CliTiiiiaBl, ir»tnn 

■fld EaUrtminDuint of JnTnilW 
nit4 uid Portnll. Pc^. gro. ; 

Fifltie'4 Art of Feifiuur: 






lunhM BctBiti Pi 



Tha ToDrth Xdltton at Pta*i.Ra—t, 
and IJJ^Ain, with 6 dctoand nia*- 
tnUflfu uid nuziT WoodmtL nuf idU 
be hkd^DTln tli. Itao ^ Xibbt | 

of tha Siiaxn of l^oruiKS, 3t. Od. 

FaeL— 4keto1) of the Lift and 

Cbuactar of Str Roberl P«a1, But. 
Br tbt Bifia Hod. sir Li,inujrGH 

PUL. FHt»T0.9l.«d. I 

Dr. Perdn'i Bemanti of XBt»- , 

111 ll«dla ud Therwestla. IWrd 
AMMm. sDlund ud impiDwl from 
Uu Aatboi'i ftUerUU to A. 8. Tiy- , 
LOB. M.D., ud 0. 0. Rau, M.D, 
Tol.I. Bto.M..; VoL 11. FWl in.i 
Vol. II. Put IL Ms. 

Br. PnriTK'i Leotnrei on Polar- 



BotDtad PovdanL 
DntUdnhPoD^ 



PiouL— «&atDbiognplLT^ 

Cninla). AuUioT of ^HadDb 

PotRkII d Mri. PISBl. ud ■■: 
lug from ■ picture by Hogutl 

Pitt.— How to Brew Qooi 

A eomslete Ovidt to tt» Art 
tojAle^mu^ ^ T 



Porter.— History of tha I 



Puohel'i Elementi of Phfilat. 

TrvaiMlad from the OennBO. wlttl 
KoW, b; B. Wbt. With DUinmt I 
udWoodniU. S vole. ftv. SioTIli. I 

Phillipi's ElamentuT Introdao- . 
u7W.H.lIILi,n,1ll.,rj3.B. With I 



I Powell.-^SHayiou Uio B 



Powell. — ChriBtiAiiit; 
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PoweU.^The Order of Ifatnre 

eonsldered in reference to the Claims of 
Rerelfttion : A Third Series of Esnys 
on the Unity of Worlds and of Natore. 
By the Rev. Badxv Powxll, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. 128. 

Power. ^ Virginia's Hand : a 

Poem. By Hibguxbitx A. Fowss. 
Fcp. 8to. 98. 

Fyeroft.— The Ck>Uegian's Gnide ; 

or, Bec<dl6ctioBS of Couege Days : Set- 
tine forth the Advautages uid Teim> 
tations of a XTniversi^ Sducation. By 
theReT.J.Prcso]rr,fi.A. Fcp.8?o.<ii. 

Fy croft's Course of English 



Beading; or. How and What to Read : 
Adapted to every taste and cu>aci^. 
With Literary Anecdotes. Fep. Sro, m. 



Fycroft's Cricket-Field ; or, the 

Sdenoe and History of the Game of 
Cricket. Third Edition; Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8to. 5s. 

Qnatrefages' Bambles of a Ka» 

toralist on the Coasts of France, Spain, 
andSicUy. Translated by E.COiss'. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 15s. 

Thomas Baikes's Journal from 

1831 to 1817: Cosnprisisff Remini- 
scences of Social and Politioal life 
in London and Paris daring that pe- 
riod. New Edition, complete in 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. price ISs. 

Bamsay.-^The Old Glaeiers of 

North Wales and Switzerland. By A. 
C. Ri.icsA.Y, F.R.S. and G.S. With 
Map and 14 Woodcuts. Fop. 8vo. 
price 4b. 6d. 

Kich's Dictionary of Boman and 

Greek Antiquities, with nearly 2,000 
Woodcuts representing OUaots from 
the Antique. Formii^ an lUnstrated 
Companion to the Latin Dietionazy and 
Greek Lexicon. SeoMid and cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo. lis. M. 

Horsemanship; or, the Art of 

Riding and Msnaging a H<Mrse. adapted 
to the Guidance of Ladies and Gentle- 
men on the Road and in the Field : 
With Instructions for Breakfaig-in Oolts 
ai^ Young Horses. By Captun Rioh- 
▲sDSOir. lateof the 4thliie^t Dragoons. 
WItih 5 Plates. Square crowB 8vo. 14s. 



Biddle's Household Prayers for 

Four Weeks : With additional Prayers 
for Special Ooeasions. To whicn is 
appended a Coarse of SeripCure Read^ 
inff for £ very Ds(y in the Tear. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Riddle's Complete Latin-English 

and Enw^h-Latin Dictionary, for the 
use of CoUecee and Schools. New Bas- 
tion, revised and corrected. 8vo. 8l8. 

Biddle's Diamond Latin-English 

Dictionary. A Guide to the Meaning. 

. QuiOit^, and rifht Acoentu«tion ci 

Latin Classical Words. Royal 88&u>. 4a. 

Kiddle's Copious and Critieal 

Latin-Enfl^h Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. Wil- 
liam Freund. Post 4to. 81s. Sd. 

BiTors's Hose-Amateur's Guide; 

containing ample Descriptions of all 
the fine leading variety of R ssesjegn- 
lariy classed in their respeothre Fami- 
lies ; their History and Mode of Culture. 
Sixth Edition, f cp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Dr. E. Sohinson*s Greek and 

English Lexicon to the Greek Testa- 
ment. A New Edition, revised and in 
great part re-written. 8vo. 18b. 

Ifr. Henry Bogers*s Essays se- 
lected from Contributions to the J7iM»* 
burgh Smitw, Second Edition, with 
Additions. 8 vols, fbp^ 8vow 2l8, 

Samuel Bogers*s Becollections 

of Personal and Ccmvenational Inter- 
course with Fox, Burke, Grattau, Por- 
son, Horne Toidra, Talleyrand, ErsUn^ 
Scott, Lord GrenviUe, a$tA the Duke^ 
Wellmgton. Seamd Edition, Fcp. 
8vo. 5«. 

Dr. BogeVs Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases diasslfied and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. Ninth Edition, rvrknd 
and unproved. Crown 8vo.10B.6d. 



Bonalds's Fly-Usher's Entomo- 
logy-: With coloured Representation 
ofthe Natural and Art&flfeial Inseots, 
and a few Observatioas and Instmo- 
tions on Trout and Grayling Fishing. 
Fifth BdUton; with » nAW-ootevm^ 
Plaibea. %vo.\yu 



»IW WOBKB AMD 



Zowtoa't SebfttM : A 8«rlM of 

mmiilM* Datalta, OoCUnH of DtlnUi, 
ud aiHti«H for UioiMkiiii with 
amsleBsfemuH M Uie ben Souw of 
InBimiUloii. Fop. Svo. At. 



wd Hadem. With Porlnlt an 



SehinunelPeBiiiiioli C^*') ^ 






BcbimmelFeniiuiok't (Hn.) Bs- 
leol Uemoin of Fort Boral. mnA 
XdMon. ririud^Ao.byCC.lIuriiH. 

SohiimiulFwuiinek*! (Kn.) Frin- 

cf|il» of B(utT ! wtlb ui Bm; on Uie 
*■* '- ""' Thooghn on Qrr- 



SobinuMlPnuiiiiek'i (Hrt.) So- 

avdliniliiiioii MuitdUtloiu of Sod 
to lh« Soul of Hun I with Tluwithti on 



JfcMTxilWd to cTcTHuIiir 1 >dth 
FnAuabittuBtT.Iir.BAnia. Foot 

in.Vit.ta. 

Dr. L. BchmitE'i Eiitor? of 
OiHoe. roilnl jlMwdntioii Blthon Thlrl- 
nllB BMorj. FifiiEdltim, nith 
Vim new SnppltaienUry ChiiiUn on 
^ ClilllHlfini, JtsUilca. U&nRire, 
trtbntwJhTC. H. WiMow.MJ.trin. 
CoU. Camb. ; (IH 1 Xtui Df AUuini and 
ISr Woodoiiti deti^ied by 0. BobiirC 

BcofEmi (Dr.)-^TqjactilB W«a- 

UDft Df Wmr and EiplMlvd CompomidB. 
XfUon. FoilSiJ.WDOdcuU^si.Cd. 

Senior. — Tonma] kept tn Tnrk*; 



saw BDITI0R8 

B«w«Q (I[lai)^-M*« Editimi of 
UiB Tain nd StorlM of tlw AotboT of 
price Jl. lOt. doth I oreuturDrkooai- 
plet4 In oiiaTaliimt,Mpantdy,Aalb]- 

AHT HERBERT. M.M. 

OERTRUDB 3a. «d. 

The EABL'S DAUQHTEB . . 2i. M. 
TheEXPBBIENCEofLIFE..3i.Sd. 

CLEVE HALL ti.M. 

IVORS, ortfaeTwoCouiii(isM.Sd. 
KATHARINE ASHTON .... Si. «d. 
UAROARET FERCIVAL ..M,Od. 
LANETON FARSONAQB ..4>. M. 

Jlta bt til Aatiar o/imj Hubert. 
Failing Thonglita on BeligioB. 

JVfll SdttjDii. Fcp.ST0.Cl. 

Urmia : A TalB ot WwgTiiii 
Counti7 Llh. i vola. (cp. Bio. I& 

Hiatory of tlift Early Chnnft; 

from the F[nt FraachliiK of On, Ckunl 
to tlia Conndl of NlCM. ISmo. te. eS. 

Solf-Ewuninatton beftae Conftr- 

tloiu torCoufirmulDn-I>^. SBmoJa^. 

Reading* for a Konth prepuk. 

toiy to GooAnniitloii ; CotnidWdfrDa 
the WotIu of Wrllon of Os^St ud 
or the EngUih Churdi. Fop. BT0.4a. 

BeadingifBT every Day in Lent : 

Compllnl rnua tha WriUnKB of Blah<H> 

Bowdlsr'a Family Shalupeare ; 

UMri with M WoodPot Vljpwt^ 
iM™v o^^^' ""' vohonc. 

Shaip'i Haw Bridili Omietteer, 

mToi>omBld<^,Wi:aiio«» of tba 
Brltlih Iilindi ud nunnrSHa: Om 
OTMngcoDolH SeHrlpBoaa (it aboot 
•MoiTPlB^et, SeU*. NUuii FMtais. 
ud OUKIe ot Mow, annted ob iS 
bertnOiuUUa. 1 Tole. »n. n. Ma. 



Shee^-Iifc of .Sir Martin Archer 



Short Vlutt ; it< Biae.Progreai, 

KuitW, Crlbbam', Bnrkgani'nwn. Hj 

Silnphliuon. ^ The Waahing- 



Simpion.^^Biidbaolcofl&ilng; 
DT, Hon la Dint, ttmrelluUy, shlk)- 
BophicBlly, and hUtDTlaUTfC^B^a'^rei! : 

FniBcis S^'aos, M.B.^.I.t'"F^ 

Sir BosBi De Caveilev. From 
the Siwuur. Wiih NMu and ninf 
trstloDi. 1.J W. HimiT Wiiw ; «nd 18 
Wood EjicTBVln^ rrom X>«i(pii Ijy F. 

Ln morocco by Hnydoy. 

Tba fiketohu : ThiM Tale*, ty 



Smset £laments at EUotro- 



Smith (G.) — History of Wes- 



K Ae' of XtllmliKii, f!i>ni 



Smith (J.) — ThB Toyue and 

SUpwredl of SI. Fiul; WlUl Dliur- 



^e Wit and Wiidom of the 
A. Kofflolr at the Bo't. Sydney 

The Bev. Bydney Bmith'i Kii- 
celluieoni Wotkii Inclndliij his Con- 
IribatioM 10 The EdlnbnraJi Eevifw. 



The fiev. Sydney Smith's Ble- 
TiienlaJT SlHU^bes of Uonl philiwoptir, 
dellvenil Hi ilis Rovil InaHtutiini in 
tlieYoB»16Miaieil6. Pq>-Svo.;>. 

Snow. —Two Tean* CruiM off 

TSerra clelFueoo.thaFaUcliLndliluda, 
FnUieonia, unH in tlia River Flau ; A. 



iiTvilb I^r^^uid ly Vljuette^ & 

Sonthey*! SootoT, complete in 

Opb VEiLnnie. T'Jiled by the Rot. 
J.V WiBTB.. b.a Wiih PoiMlt. 
ViKneile. Bast, uid colouoil PlUa. 






pencer. — The Prineiples of I 
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mW WOBKS AND VSW BSITIONS 



Spitta.— Lyra BomMtica : Ghris- 

ttan Songs for DooMstte Bdifioation. 
Tnuiilfttod fkom the P t t Ut enf amd Harp 

of C. J. P. SPIRA. ]^ BlOHABD 

Missnt. Fcp. 8to. with Portrait, 
price 4fl.6d. 

Sir Jamef Steplieii's Esiayi in 

EodMiaBtioal Biography. W^BOmon, 
complete in One Volmne ; with Bio* 
graphical Notice of the Author by 
nisSoir. 8vo.l4fl. 

, Sir J. Stephen's Leetnrei on the 

History of France. Third Edition. 2 
vols. 8yo. Sis. 

Stonehenge.— TheDog in Health 

and Disease : Cknnprising the various 
Modes of Breaking and using him for 
Hunting, Cioureing, Shooting, &c. : and 
including the Pdnts or Characteristics 
ofToylJogs. ^ Stofbhxkgb. With 
about 70 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood. Square crown 8vo. ISe. 

Stonehenge'8 Work on the Grey- 
hound: Being a Treatise on the Art of 
Breeding. Rearing, and Traiidng Grey> 
hounds for Pubhc Sunning; their 
Diseases and Treatment : Containing 
also Rules for the Management of 
Coursing Meetiiiss. and for fhe Deci- 
■ionofCoorBes. with Frontispieoe and 
Woodoots. Square crown 8yo. 21s. 

Stow's Training Syitem, Moral 

Training Schoid, and Nomul Semi- 
nary for preparing Schocdmasters and 
Govemeeses. Ueventii Edition: Plates 
atid Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 6a. 

Striekland.^»Iiive8 of the Qneens 

of England. By Aems STucxLAirD. 
Dedicated, by (impress permission, to 
HerMalesty. EmbelUshed with Por- 
traits of every Queen, engraved from 
the most antnentio souroes. Complete 
in 8 v(ds. post 8vo. 78. 6d. each. 

Tate on the Strength of Hate- 
rials ; containing various original and 
useftii FormulsB, specially applied to 
Tubular Bridges, Wrought Iron and 
Cast Iron Beams, &e. 8to. 5s.6d. 

Tennent.— Ceylon : An Aoconnt 

of the Island, PhysickL Hktorical, and 
ToDonrapMoal : wiUi Copious Notices 
of its Natural HistMT, Antiquities, and 
Productions, niusterted by 9 Maps, 
17 Plans and Charts, and 90 Engrav- 
ings <m Wood. By Sir J. Smsbsoit 
Turmarr, K.O.S., LL.Dm Ac. Fifth 
JKMton. 2To]s.8¥0.^iioelOB. 
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Biihop Thiriwall'e Hiatory of 

Greece. Library Edition: with Maps. 
8 voIs.8vo.£8.— An Edition in 8 vols, 
fcp. 8vo. wilih Vignette Titles, 88s. 

Thomson's Seasons. Edited by 

BoLTOir CosvET, Esq. Illustrated 
with 77 fine Wood Engravings from 
Designs by Members of the Etching 
Club. Square crown-8vo. 21s. eloth ; 
or Ms. bound in morocco. 

The Bev. I>r. Thomson's Outline 

of the Necessary Laws of Thon^t: A 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic 
5th Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Thomson's Tables of laUastaty 

at Three, Four, Four-and-»>Hali^ and 
Five per Cent., from One Pound to 
Ten lliou8and,and from 1 toSflSDays, 
in a regular progression of aini^ Days ; 
with Interest m all the above Bases, 
firom One to Twelve Months, aad from 
One to Ten Tears. Also, nvBMrons 
other Tables of Exchanga, Time, and 
Discounts. 17tk Edition, raviatd and 
stereotyped. 12mo. Ss. 6a. 

The Thnmb Bible ; or, Yerbnm 

Sempitemum. ByJ. Ta.tu>b. Being 
an j^itome of the Old and New Tssta* 
ments in English Verse. Rqprinted 
fix>mtheEditi<mofie88. 64mo.l8.6d. 

Todd (Br.)— The Oyolopttdia of 

Anatomy and Physiolonr. Edited by 
RoBXSX B. Todd, M.D., rjLS^ Ac. 
Now complete in 5 vols. 9wo, pp. 5,850, 
with 2,858 Woodcuts, £6. 68. doth. 

Tooke.— History of Pzioaa, and 

of the State of the Circulation, during 
the Nine Tears from 1848 to ISM teefai- 
sive. Forming Vols. V. and VL of 
Tooke's HUtorp cf PHemj with ftdl 
Index to the whole work. ByTKOMAS 
TooKB, F.B.S. and Wxuuax Ifxw- 
HABOH. 2 vols. 8vo. 5Ss. Od. 

Trevelyan (Sir C.) «- Original 

Papers illustrating the Hiatonr of Hie 
Application of the Raman Alplabat to 
the Languages of India. Bdfeted by 
MOHIBB WiLLIAlCS, M.A, Svo. 12s. 

TroUope.— The Warden, a Vwel. 

By Ahthoht Tbollofb. New and 
cheaper Edition. Qrown8TO.Sa.ed. 

Trollope's Barohefter TfwenL 

a Sequel to 3^ Ifordsfi. Kew and 
cheaper Edition* aomidete in One 
Volume. Crown 8vo. 6s. 



The TntTellai'* Lilmiy: A Col- i Sliaroii Toner's Hiitory of tlie 

Dr. TuTton'a Kuiual of tba luid 
nod Fi«h-W»Hr Bhelli o 
J!.A. yew aU^n^wU'-'^' 




Sni TVo»n*r'> EOrvv mer i^' 
u CPrifFtullr Ivaed Id IW pan 
Il.udi, ConidnR WioIb. iB.e4.«M:ti!^ 



Webit«i and Porkea'* Encycla- 

-pAdls of Domatlo ficoooni;; win- 
-prlMnff lucb iu^ooIa u »re miwt ira- 
mtdiiwlj ocmuH-'Wd «iUi Hdiuf- 
VeeiilnE : Tia. Tho ConBtnioaon of Do- 
mB&c£diacu,nlth UHHodeufWutii- 
iDff, VeutilDtiDE, mnd LightlDf Ulflia— 
AdoBsiptiiA of thB vnlaiu ArtielH of 
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KSW WORKS FTTBLIBHID BT LOVaMAK A3SJ> CO. 



Weld.— Two Months in the 

Hisblanda, Orcadia, »nd Skre. By 
CMLB8 feicHJiBDWwL»,Burrister. 
at-Law. With 4 JQliiatratlpnB in 
Ohromo-Uthofirraphy 'and 4 Woo^ta 
from Sketchee toy Mr. Giotgi Bab- 
VABDandtheAuUior. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Weld*8 Pyrenees, West and 

Baat. With 8 Illtwtrations in Xairomo- 
zylography. Pott Sre. 128. 6d. 

Weld's Vacation Tour in the 

United States and Canada. 10b. 6d. 

Weld's Vacations in Ireland. 

Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Charles West'3 Lectures on 

the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. 
Fourth Edition, carefully revised 
throughout ; with numerous additional 
Cases, and a oopions Ikdbz. 8vo. 14s. 

Dr. Charles West on Nursing 

Kick Children : Containing Directions 
which may be found of service to all 
who have the Charge of the Toung. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

White and Biddle.-«A Latin- 
English Dictionary. By theBev. J. T. 
White, M.A., of Corpus Christ! C^- 
lege, Oxford; and the Bev. J. B. 
Rlddlb. M.A.. of St. Edmund HaU, 
Oxford. Founded on the larger Dic- 
tionary of Freund, revised by lumseU. 
Boyal 8vo. [Nearly readv. 

Whiteside. ~ Italy in the Nine- 
teenth century. By theJWght Hon. 
Jaicbs Whitbsidb, M.P., LL.p. 
TMrd Edition, abridged and revised ; 
with a new Preface. Poet 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Wilkins. — FoUtical Ballads of 

the Seventeenth and Ei^teenth Cen- 
turies, annotated. By W. Walkss 
WiLKiirs. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

Willich's Popular Tahles for 

ascertaining the Value of Llfehold, 
Leasehold, and CSiurch Property, Re- 
newal Fines, &c. With numerous ad- 
ditional Tables— Chemical, Astronomi- 
cal, Trigonometrical, Common and 
Hyperlxulc Lc^^thms; Constants, 
Squares, Cubes, Roots. Reciprocals, 
&c. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 



Wills.— «' The Eagle's Nest" in 

the Valley of Mxt : a Sommer Hone 
among the Alps : Together with some 
Excnraioiia among tbe-Oreat Gladers. 
By AnnvD Wills, of the Middle 
Temifte, Esq. Barri8t«>at-Law. Second 
Edition, with 2 Ifape and 12 Blostra- 
tlons. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Wilmot— Lord Brougham's Law 

Reforms; or, an Analytical Review 
of Lord Brougham's Aota and BlUs 
from 1811 to the Present Time. By 
Sir JOHvE. KABDLBT-WiucoT, Bart, 
Recorder of Warwick. Fop.8vo.4B.6d. 

Wilmof s Abridgment of Black- 
stone's Commentaries <m the Laws of 
England, in a series of Letters from a 
Fatner to his Daui^ter. 12mo. 68. 6d. 

Wilson's BryologiaBritanniea: 

Containing the Mosses of Great Britam 
and Ireland systematically arranged 
and described according to the Ifotnod 
of Brueh and Sckimper; with 61 ffliu- 
trative Plates. Being a New Editiim, 
enlarged and altered, of the Mneeolo- 
giaBriUmnieaot Messrs. Hooker and 
Taylor. 8vo. 4es. ; or, with the Rates 
coloured, price £i, is. 

Tonge's New EngUsh-Chreek , 

Lexicon: Containing sol the Oreek i 
Words used by Writers of good antho- ! 
rlty. Second Edition. Post4to.2lB. j 

Tonge*s New Latin Gradus: 

Containing Every Word used by the 
Poets of good auuiori^. For the use of 
Eton, Westminster, Winchester. Har- 
row, and Rugby Schools: King's Col- 
lege, London; and Marlborongh Col- 
lege. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. 9b.; 
or, with Appbitdix otEpitkee$, lis. 

Touatt's Work on the Horse: 

With a Treatise on Draught. Mew 
Edition, revised and enlarged by E. N. 
Gabbiel, M.R.C.8., C.V.S. "mtb nu- 
merous Woodcut IlluBtrations, chiefly 
from designs bv W. Harvey. 8vo. 
price 10s. Wi. doth. 

Touatti^Tho Dog. By William 

Youatt. A New Edition ; with mmae- 
rous Engravings, tram Designs by W. } 
Harvey. 8vo. 6s. 

Zumpt*s Grammar of the Latin 

Language. Translated and adx^rf^d for 
the use of English Studente by Dr. L. 
SoHMiTZ, F.R.S.E.: With numerous 
Additions uid Correcti(»8 by the Au- 
thor and Translate. Svo. lis. 

iOetober 1860. 
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